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^^^PUBLiCATi^^ 

frjf^SABBATH  SCHOOL  WORK 


An  Important  New  Book  by  the  well- 
known  Author  of  “The  Pleasures  of 
Life,”  “The  Beauties  of  Nature,”  etc. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.:  author  of  “The  Beauties 
of  Nature,”  “The  Pleasures  of  Life,”  etc.,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  uniform  with  “The 
Romance  of  the  Insect  World,”  “The  Pleasures 
of  Life,”  etc.  $1.25. 

“If  we  could  put  a  copy  of  this  book  by  Sir  John  Lub* 
)>ock  in  the  bands  of  eT,.ry  young  man  of  our  acquaiu- 
tsDce.  we  should  feel  that  we  bad  done  a  work  to  be 
proud  of.  The  author  has  given  the  world  other  books, 
piit  nnne  better  than  this,  or  likely  to  do  more  good.”— 
The  Times. 

“The  thread  on  which  are  strung  such  pearls  of  quota¬ 
tion  and  surh  polished  stones  of  reflecttoa  as  theeefs  well 
worth  having,  and  of  its  kind  we  know  no  better  gift  for 
a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  in  the  gift  season  that  is 
approaching.”— I.ondon  Daily  Chronicle. 


estminster  Series 

1895  of  Lesson  Helps  and 
Illustrated  Papers. 


Edited  by  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 


Enlarged  and  Improved.  The  Best  and  the  Cheapest. 
Sample  copies  free. 


approaching. 


The  Westminster  Teacher 

The  best  of  its  class 

^  CIRCULATION  80.000  COPIES  MONTHLY 

The  Westminster  Quarterlies-!  Intermediate 

A  Graded  Series  Junior 

COMBINED  CIRCULATION  626,000  COPIES 

The  Westminster  Lesson  Leaves 

lOerraan 

The  Westminster  Junior  Lessons 

COMBINED  WEEKLY  ISSUE  425,000  COPIES 

The  Westminster  Lesson  Card 

For  Young  Children 

CIRCULATION  130,000  QUARTERLY  SETS 

The  Westminster  Question  Leaf 

A  new  Help  containing  questions  for  each  Fab- 
bath  with  spaces  for  written  answers 

f  Forward 

j  The  Sabbath-School  Visitor 
I  The  Morning  Star 
(.The  Sunbeam 

COMBINED  ISSUE  690,000  COPIES 


Bl'  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.26. 


The  Beauties  of  Nature 

And  the  Wonders  of  the  World  we  live  In. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  many  full-page 
Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

»*•  The  above  three  volumes,  iu  uniform  and  attrsciive 
cloth  binding,  in  box.  price  $4.00,  make  a  very  desirable 
prrseatatlon  set  for  the  holidays. 

**»  The  volumes  may  be  had  singly  or  together  from  any 
bookseller,  or  irtU  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers. 

Macmillan  &  Co., 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TWO  NOTABLE  BOOKS. 

Master  and  Men; 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mountain,  practiced  on  the 
Plain.  A  thoughtful  book,  contrasting  cur¬ 
rent  Christianity  with  that  of  Christ,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  Beatitudes  by  the  lives  of  Moses, 
Paul, George  Fox.  General  Gordon  and  George 
Macdonald.  By  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Wright, 
author  of  “Ancient  Cities”  and  “The  World 
to  Come.  ”  Itimo,  $1.25 
“  The  Beatitudes  urill  mean  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  every  one  who  reads  this  book.  We  com¬ 
mend  it  especially  to  Sunday-school  nxyrkers  and 
Bible  teachers.  Appearing,  as  it  does,  just  as 
we  are  studying  this  very  sermon  makes  it  ex- 
c^ingly  timely,  though  it  is  a  book  that  will 
never  get  out  of  date.” — Editor  of  Ohio  Sun 
day  School  Worker. 

Lucy  Larcom: 

Life,  Letters  and  Diary.  A  book  of  great 
interest  about  one  of  the  noblest  of  American 
women,  by  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison.  With 
a  very  good  portrait.  Itfmo,  $1.25.  , 

It  is  ennobling  and  refreshing  merely  to  read 
of  such  a  life  as  this,  so  pure  and  simple,  so 
finely  spiritual,  and  so  warm  and  sincere  in  its 
attitude  toward  the)  world  and  towaM  Ood. 
The  book  is  of  modest  size  and  those  who  read 
it  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  one  whom  to 
know  merely  through  the  printed  page  is  a  boon 
and  a  consolation.” — Boston  Journal. 

Sold  bv  oU  Boohsederx.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Illustrated  Papers 


Requests  for  ssmp'es  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent  ' 

Or  to  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Book  ,33^  Chestnut  St.,  Philada.,  Pu. 

sellers  representing  the  Board. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAIL 


Our  card  and  bool,  let  packets  have  become  a  necessity  in  thousands  of 
families  at  Chri-tmas  time. 

We  will  send  the  Brst  six  packages  for  S3.«5.  postpaid,  or  the  complete 
set  of  nine  packages  lor  S&.40.  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

>'u.  1-For  SOCents,  and  4C^ts  f.ir  Postage,  !  7  fine  Christmas  Car  s,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  cut  out  .-anta  Claus  Card. 

No.  s-F.ir  50  CMt(,  and  4  Cents  for  Postage,  10  large  and  finer  cards,  to- 
^  gether  with  one  Trantg«r.-ncy  t'ard. 

"  "  ■  “  ■  fuv  Postage,  a  choice  selection  of  *5  Beauti- 

—  n — j  prize.  -• 

Postage,  a  selection  of  10  Leaflets  with 
g  verses  by  Miss  Havergal  a-  d  others 

-  - - Postage.  10  beautiful  Christmas  Cards. 

--  --  ,  Pc  stage,  6  Ciiristnaas  Booklets,  with 

one  Pocket  Calendar  for  1886. 

No.  7-For  sU.OO,  and  8  Cents  for  Postage,  7  Artistic  Bookl.  ts.  Each  la 
separate  box. 

No.  8-BIRTuDAY  PACKET,  For  60  Cents,  17  Fine  Cards,  of  Prang* .s 
or  Turk’s, 

No.  »— 8CNI)AV-8CHOOL  PACKET.  For  60  Cents,  26  Cards— Prang's 
Caid*.  assorted. 

CflQ  TFiPUtQC  beautiful  cards,  no  two  alike,  some  fancy-shaped,  and 
run  I  CHunCnO  2  Puzzle  Cards,  for  *1.00,  and  8  Cents  for  Postag^  Bet- 

assortment,  82  00,  and  lO  Cents  fv.r  P.  stage.  A  very  choice  se'ection.  S3.00, 
and  20  Cents  for  Postage.  And  for  60  Cents,  and  4  Cents  for  Postage,  25  Cards 
no  two  alike. 


No.  3— For  St  UO,  and  6  C;“t_  T-;  " 
ful  Cards,  with  the  Boston  Card,  Ist 
No.  4— For  •1,00,  and  8  Cents  for  ; 

Jewelled  Embossed  Covers  inclndin 
No.  6 — For  26  C«nts,aad  2  Cents  tor 
No.  0  For  60  Ceais, 


The  Burlington  Plan  of 
Church  Work. 


A  pamphlet  giving  specific  details  regarding  organized 
church  work  according  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Bur¬ 
lington  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Visiting, 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  etc. 
It  will  be  useful  to  any  church  planning  for  more  aggres¬ 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev.  F.  F.  LEWIS,  Burilngten,  Vt. 


i  ,  selected  with  care  for  different  tastes  and  ages.  ’ 

l  Z' s  MPFR  RY  THF  PflIINn  «^™ntee  our  prices  lowest  in  America. 
Andu>hen%teomMUhringiggoo<ieherr.rRrL1\  Dl  I IIL  rUUlIU  trample  sheets  of  paper  and  envelopes  from  10 

Cents  a  pound  and  upward  with  prices,  and  number  of  sheets  to  a  pound,  sent  on  recent  of  15  Cents.  These  papers 
are  the  correct  sizes  and  finish  for  fashionable  correspondence. 

CPFnil  flFFPR  "*  *1®  »nd  over,  we  will  prepay  freight  charges  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

OrLulHL  UrrLn  Llub  your  orders  with  rrlendsand  take  advantage  ot  this.  Agenta  and  dealers  should 
correspond  with  as. 

Handsome  boxes  of  fine  stationery,  plain  or  Illuminated,  for  36  cents,  60  cents  78  cents,  SI  OO  to  *2  00 
each,  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO.,  3  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

and  every  seeming  inaccuracy  accounted  tor  to  the  sat- 
isfaciion  of  the  most  rl^  critic  who  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and.  with  unprejudiced  mind. 

FREE  UTERATUBK 

in  regard  to  the  above  sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  postage  by 
The  Swedenborg  Publishing  Assodstion, 

' '  •  Oermantown,  Pa. 


SENT  FREE 


HELPFUL  TO  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT 


on  application. 


BOOKS,  BOOKLETS.  CARDS,  MUSIC,  Ac. 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 
WlUl'k  1.  KKTCIAl.  fiMaker.  7  Cwper  1'il.s.  I. 


MEMORY  LIBRARY  243  BROADWAY  N.Y 
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BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS! 


riR.  FROUDE’S  NEW  BOOK 


We  publish  what  we  believe  to  be 


Life  and 

Letters  of  Erasmus 


The  Best  Sunday-school 
Singing  Book  Ever  Made 


Ttj  JAMKS  ANTHONY  FBOVDE.  Sro, 

‘•Mr.  Froude  has  produced  a  masterly  pic¬ 
ture  of  Erasmus  and  his  times.  .  .  .  No 
competent  critic  will  fail  to  recognize  in  these 
lectures  a  virility  of  judgment,  a  vigor  of 
thought,  aud  a  skill  of  presentation  eminent¬ 
ly  worthy  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  writers 
of  English.”— I/Owdon  Timcn. 

“Delightful  reading,  aud  as  valuable  as 
delightful.” — Thv  Churchman. 


And  the  principal  workers  in  the  leading  denominations  agree  with  us  in  this 
opinion.  The  book  is 

“Laudes  Domini 
for  the  Sunday-school.” 

We  have  sold  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  copies.  It  contains  everything 
that  a  school  could  possibly  want  for  ten  years  at  least ; — Easter  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  other  festival  pieces,  as  well  as  those  for  regular  use,  are  in  it.  The 
book  is  magnificently  gotten  up — you  never  saw  so  durable  and  beautiful  a 

hymn  and  tune  book. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Woodland  Ave.  Presbyterian  S.  S.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  supplied  with  600  copies,  and  the  Pilgrim  S.  S.  of  the  same 
city  with  400  copies.  The  S.  S.  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  (of 
which  the  late  Dr.  Pomeroy  was  pastor),  has  used  it  suceessfully  for  more 
than  a  year.  Many  of  the  largest  Sunday-schools  in  every  city  are  using  it, 
and  smaller  schools  in  the  country  find  it  equally  well  adapted. 

If  you  will  send  us  the  price  for  introduction  in  quantities  (35  cents)  we  will 
bound  in  full  cloth,  for  examination.  If  you  do  not  want 


OTHER  WORKS  BY  MR.  FROUDE : 

History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wol- 
sey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  Twelve 
vols.,  I'^io,  ....  18.00 

Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Four  vols.,  8vo, 
$8.00;  two  vols.,  l'2mo,  3.00 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Reminiscences. 

l’.JmOf  1.50 

Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  Ijetters  and  Memc- 
rial-Hof.  1‘imo,  .  .1.50 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada,  and 
other  E  sayw.  l‘2mo,  .  .  .  1.50 

The  I  ivorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

8vo, . 2  50 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eigb- 
teentU  Centnry.  Three  vols,  VJmo,  per 
•  •  .  .  .  4..50 

Short  Studies  on  Creat  Snbjetts.  Four 
veils.  l'.lmo.  Per  vol.,  -  -  1.50 

The  Two  Chiefs  of  Hiinboy.  i2mo,  1.50 
Cwsar.  A  sketch.  l‘.Jmo,  1.50 

(Iceana.  England  and  Her  thilonies.  Cr 

Svo. . 1.75 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies. 

Or.  8vo,  .  .1.75 


mail  you  a  copy 
it  the  money  will  be  refunded  on  the  return  of  the  book. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN  &CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Pansy  Books 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

I53-I67  Fifth  Arenae,  Nen  York. 


No  better  testimonial  could  be  desired  than  the 
fact  that  lighteen  of  them  find  a  place  in  the  prize 
library  of  The  Evangelist,  especially  as  they  were 
selected  by  the  Sunday-schools  in  competition. 

We  have  just  issued  two  new  books  by  ‘‘Pansy’’: 

WANTED. 

By  Mrs.  O.  R.  Aldbn  (Pansy).  12ino,  cloth,  SL.'iO. 

The  moral  ot  this  story  is  twu-fold:  an  ezposnre  of  ttie 
horrid  effect  of  the  opium  habit,  and  a  plea  for  step-motb- 
ers.  The  plot  Is  well-deve'oped,  the  characters  are  well- 
drawn,  and  the  interest  keenly  sustained  until  the  end. 

ONLY  TEN  CENTS. 

By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Aldbn  (Pansy).  12mo.  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  IS  one  of  “Pansy's”  stories  that  has  that  peculiai 
tonch  which  is  both  fa*cinatiog  and  stimalatiuK  to  tiie 
old  ks  Well  as  the  young. 

Please  notice  also,  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
books  on  the  list  of  one  hundred  are  published  by 
us;  the  remaiuing  three-fourths  being  published 
by  nineteen  different  publishers,  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  that  we  are  the  leading  publishers  of  Sunday- 
school  books. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COHPANY, 

ii4.iao  Purchase  5t.,  Boston,  flass. 


John  Creenleaf  Whittier. 

Life  and  Lettir#.  By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.  WUb  7  | 
Portraits  and  Viaws.  2  vols.  crown  8  vo.  ailt  top,  f4.(W. 
A  work  which  all  admirers  of  the  poet  and  all  lovers  of  the 
man  will  welcome  with  peculiar  gratitude. 

George  William  Curtis. 

An  appreciative  and  admirable  account  of  th^  koight- 
Iv  man  and  great  citizen.  By  Edward  Gary,  in 
American  Men  of  Lettem  Senes.  With  a  Portrait. 
16mo,  f  1.^. 

The  Story  of  Lawrence  Carthe. 

A  very  bright  and  engagioK  novel  of  l^w  York  life, 
though  not  a  society  novel.  By  Em-bn  Olnbt  Kihk, 
anihor  of  ”  The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent,”  “  Ciphere, 
etc.  IBmo,  $1  25. 

A  Century  of  Charades. 

By  WiLUAM  BBU.yiMY.  A  hundred  original  charades, 
very  itig-nluus  in  conception,  worked  out  with  remark¬ 
able  akin,  and— many  of  them-genuinely  poetical, 
18mo  $1.00. 

When  Molly  was  Six. 

A  delightful  story,  simp'e,  natural,  engaging,  and  of 
charming  literary  quality.  By  Eliza  Obnk  'white. 
author  of  ”  Winternorough.”  Illu»trate'i  by  Katha¬ 
rine  Py  lb.  An  exquisite  Hciiday  book.  Square  lomo, 
$1.00. 

Fagots  for  the  Fireside. 

One  hundred  and  fl'ty  eames.  By  Lccrktia  P.  Hale. 
New  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  capital  book  including 
in  the  new  matter  iiistructiona  for  Golf.  12mo,  $1.25. 

Sold  by  aU  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street.  New  York. 


Published  by  Q.  SCHIRHER,  New  York. 

March  Album  for  the  Organ 

By  CHARLES^  H.  MORSE. 

Flexible  cloth.  Price,  $a.oo. 

TABLE  DPFoNrENTS: 

Beethoven:  Tr  u  i  phal  March  from  Fifth  Symphony. 
Chopin:  Funeral  March  from  Sonata  Op.  85. 

Costa;  Triumphal  March  from  Xaaman. 

Gounod:  Frneral  March  of  a  Marionetie. 

Guilmant:  Maicbe  leligleuse.  Op.  15  No.  2. 

Handf.l:  March  from  The  Occasional  Oral  rio. 

Jensen:  Wedding  March  from  the  Wedning  Music 
Lachnbr:  March  C61ebre  from  Suite  Op.  113. 

Lbmmbns:  Triumphal  March. 

Mendelssohn;  March  of  the  Priests  from  Athal  e. 

- Wedding  March  from  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Mfrkbl:  Easter  March. 

Mbyehbbrk:  Coronation  .March  from  Le  Propbbte. 
Kafy:  March  from  Lenore-Symphony. 

Rakoczy-Makch  (Hungarian). 

Rubbnstbin:  Wedding  March  from  Feramors. 

SAiXtME:  Grand  March  in  E  flat. 

Schubbkt:  Military  Ma:ch  from  Pianoforte  Duets. 
-Odbrmann;  Swedish  Wedding  March. 

Waonbr:  Introduction  to  Act  III.  and  Bridal  Chorus 
from  Lohengrin. 

- March  and  Chorus  from  TannhAus<‘r. 

Webbk:  March  in  C,  from  Pianoforte  Dusts. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


THREE  NOTABLE  BOOKS. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historical  Study 

An  analytical  synopsis  of  the  Four  Goepelsin  the  English 
Version  of  1881.  By  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,  Proiessor 
of  Mew  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Rochester 
Thei'logical  Seminary,  and  Ernest  DbW'itt  Bukton, 
Professor  of  New  Testam  nt  Interpretation  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Cloth,  small  quato.  249  pp.  Price, 
$1.60. 

An  Outline  Hand-book  of  the  Ufe  of  Christ, 

from  the  Four  Gospels.  By  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,  and 
Ernest  DbWitt  Burton.  Second  Edition,  li'mo, 
45  pp.  Cloth,  so  centa. 

Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism ; 

or.  Historic  Ince  lives  to  Virtue  and  Good  Citizenship, 
In  prose  and  verse,  with  notes.  By  Henry  B.  Carrino- 
TON,  U.  S.  A..  LL.D-  8  to,  443  pp.  Cloth.  Library  ^1- 
tioR,  91.26,  school  edition,  72  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  priu. 

SILTEB  BCBDETT  A  COMP  ANT,  PnbUshert. 

110-112  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


TEMPLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

For  SsBdsy,  Ckristnas  sad  Jssior  Wo>k. 

It  l»  printed  In  attractive  colors,  monnted  on  Min. 
board  and  dissected  In  88  places;  size  11)4x18  In. 
The  Ten  ('ommandmeiits  compoee  the  steps,  the 
books  of  the  Bible  with  number  of  chapters  In 
each  form  the  structure;  Mt  p  of  Palestine  on  re- 
verseslde.  Folderofl.'IO Bible  Questions,  answers 
and  references.  Sent  prepaid,  SI ;  single  folder,  6c. 
Endorsed  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  and  others. 
Agents  wanted;  address  with  stamp,  J.  A.  Cham- 
Ibeklain  a  Co.«  O&lcsbui^y  111.  Bfentlon  pzpor* 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS.  TO  AID  THE  STUDENT, 
SCHOLAR.  CLERGYMAN,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN,  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH¬ 
ER.  AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Deseriptive  Cireulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawar  32.  Sole  Manufacturere,  Hartford,  Conn. 


November  m-  Study  Lichens 


BE  A  NATURALIST— MANE  A  HOBBY. 

Study  Nature  and  Learn  of  her, 

Send  for  my  best  list  of  Books  for  Natnrallstsand  Btndents. 
BRADLEE  WHIDDEN.  Publisher, 

1 8  Arch  Street,  Boston. 
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for  Church, 
Parlor, 
Sunday- 
School 
and  Home. 


The 
Latest, 
Best,  and 
Most  Ideal 
Instrument 


4  THE  EVANGELIST.  November  8,  .894 

^be  S^mpbon^. 

A  .  SELF-PLAPINQ  •  ORCHESTRAL  •  ORGAN 


OR  churches  of  moderate  membership,  and  those  out¬ 
side  of  the  larger  cities,  who  are  unable  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pensive  pipe-organ  and  organist,  a  first-class  reed  organ 
is  the  best  instrument.  Even  with  a  pipe-organ  the  musical 
service  does  not  have  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  it  should 
because  a  highly  trained  and  skilled  organist  is  not  always  at 
hand,  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  Symphony  remedies 
this  difficulty  and  raises  the  musical  feature  to  a  higher,  more 
attractive,  and  more  satisfactory  place  in  the  service.  Every 
reed  in  the  organ  is  serviceable,  both  with  the  key-board  and 
the  Symphony  mechanism.  The  organist  can  use  the  full 
power  of  the  organ  from  the  key-board  in  accompaniments 
and  such  other  numbers  as  may  be  desirable.  For  preludes, 
offertories,  recitals,  postludes,  etc.,  he  has  at  his  command 
all  the  grandest  organ  and  orchestral  music  of  the  world. 
The  mechanism  of  the  Symphony  plays  all  the  notes  and  does 
all  the  technical  work.  The  organist  simply  devotes  his  at¬ 
tention  to  giving  such  delicate  expression  to  the  rendition  as 
is  determined  by  his  taste  and  judgment.  The  audience 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  music  of  renowned 
composers. 

For  Church  Parlors  it  is  equally  valuable.  At  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  ladies,  young  people,  prayer  meetings,  missionary 
s^ieties,  sewing  circles,  Christian  Endeavorers,  etc.,  music  is 
desirable  to  enliven  and  inspire  those  present.  Generally  a 
few  hymns  are  all  that  are  available.  But  with  a  Symphony, 
not  only  may  accompaniments  be  played,  but  the  grandest 


organ  and  orchestral  music  of  the  \vorld,  making  these  gath¬ 
erings  delightfully  uplifting  and  inspiring.  Any  lady  who 
can  play  accompaniments  to  hymns  satisfactorily  can  render 
the  most  beautiful  music. 

For  Sunday-Schools  the  Symphony  is  eminently  de¬ 
sirable.  Brilliant  in  tone  and  action,  it  is  well  suited  to  ac¬ 
company  the  singing  of  children^  For  Sunday-school  enter¬ 
tainments,  no  instrument  can  take  its  place. 

For  the  Home  the  Symphony  is  a  never-ending  source 
of  pleasure.  It  can  furnish  the  grandest  organ  and  orchestral 
music  of  the  world  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  and  the 
family  circle.  This,  too,  without  the  need  of  long  and  labo¬ 
rious  practice  to  acquire  exceptional  skill  as  a  performer. 
The  wife,  the  daughter,  the  son,  the  father,  the  visitor,  can 
gratify  their  tastes  to  the  fullest  extent. 

How  to  get  a  Symphony  for  your  Church  or  your  Home. 

The  Evangelist  Bureau  of  Information  can  tell  you  how 
to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  you  may  secure  a  Sympho¬ 
ny  and  a  good  supply  of  music  on  reasonable  terms.  A  few 
concerts,  organ  recitals,  and  musical  entertainments,  which 
the  Symphony  will  make  delightfully  entertaining,  will  realize 
a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  cost  of  the  instrument. 

For  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  address 

The  Wilcox  & -White  Organ  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  flERIDEN,  CONN. 
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THE  EVi^GEUBT. 


“PARABOLON  SPECIAL.” 

(Oa  Light  K 

For  those  not  needing  a  high-priced  outfit  the 
“Special”  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
“CRITERION.”  has  two  first-class  Condensing  Lenses  and  Fren^ 

.  „  ,  .  ,  ...  ..  1  j  i  1  V  Double  Achronoatic  Objective  Lenses,  focusinc 

This  lantern  is  fitted  with  condensing  lenses  4 1-2  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  “Darlot”  objectives,  extension  bellows  front,  and  No.  15  Paraboloa 

viz. :  1-4  size  (1  5-8  inches  diameter),  and  1-2  size  (2 1-4  inches  diameter),  with  adapters,  and  weighs  12 1-2  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy-Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 
Ja  It  is  exc^ingly  compact,  and  portable. 


Projection  Lanterns,  Views,  Apparatus  and  Accessories. 


THE  STAR  STEREOPTICON. 


The  Master  taught  the  multitudes,  that  thronged  about  Him  everywhere  He  went,  by  bringing  before  them  some 
familiar  object  lesson.  His  aim  was  to  reach  the  heart  through  illustration  of  objects  that  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  had  seen. 

This  method  of  illustrating  has  .stood  the  test  through  all' the  centuries.  The  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  most  marvellous,  and  many  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Sabbath-school  superintendents,  teachers  and  others,  can  now  be 
furnished  with  magic  lanterns,  stereopticons,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  illustrating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  large  audiences. 

Wherever  in  the  preaching  the  Gospel  by  illustrating  the  truth  this  method  has  been  introduced,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  eminently  successful.  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  also  been  enabled  to  reach  many  young  persons  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  brought  within  Christian  influences. 

The  substantial  improvements  made  by  J.  B.  COLT  &  Co.  of  this  city,  in  operating  appliances,  have  so  simplified  the 
apparatus  as  to  enable  any  person  to  give  illustrated  lectures  upon  any  subject.  They  furnish  lantern  slides  of  all  kinds, 
and  upon  all  subjects,  with  descriptive  lectures  if  desired.  The  Evangelist  has  now  made  arrangements  with  them  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  subscribers  or  readers  with  any  of  the  lanterns,  slides,  etc.,  manufactured  by  this  leading  and  reliable  house,  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices.  Full  information  will  be  given,  and  lantern  slides  will  be  selected,  if  desired,  to  illustrate  any  subject  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  history,  travel,  etc.,  for  church  or  Sabbath-school  purposes,  boys’  brigade  work,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  meetings,  woman’s  mission  meetings,  social  unions,  etc. 

If  you  are  not  practically  familiar  with  this  phase  of  church  work,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  new  interest  it  awakens 
and  the  results  it  brings.  The  expense  is  moderate,  the  apparatus  is  simple  and  easily  operated,  and  the  whole  cost  can  be 
met  by  a  few  lectures  or  exhibitions,  details  of  which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  The  Evangelist. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  any  church  wishing  further  particulars. 

XHB  EVANGELIST', 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


This  Stereopticon  is  put  on  the  market  to  supply 
the  demand  for  an  honest  instrument  at  a  low  price. 
The  instrument  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  appa¬ 
ratus  for  the  exhfl)ition  of  plain,  colored  and  me¬ 
chanical  slides,  and  the  most  beautiful  dissolving 
effects  may  be  produced  with  it.  It  is  furnished 
with  4 1-2  inch  condensing  lenses.  The  jets  are  of 
fine  quality  and  are  noisele-ss,  giving  a  powerful 
light,  and  are  provided  with  mechanical  lime  turn¬ 
ers.  The  sliding  supports  for  objective  lenses  are 
provided  with  long  bearings,  and  the  bellows  fronts 
admit  the  use  of  the  1-4,  1-3,  1-2,  and  2-3  objectives. 
The  Stereoptiean  may  be  used  at  any  distance  from 
the  screen  iij)  to  125  feet. 


CRITERION  ELECTRIC  LANTERN. 


Including  Automatic  Electric  Lamp -Improved  Condenser  Cell.  16-8  Objective. 

The  lamp  on  this  lantern  is  interchangeable  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  and  oil  light.  The  1-4, 1-3, 1-2  and 
2-3  objectives  may  be  used.  The  bellows  front,  slide  box  and  objective  supports  are  easily  removed,  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  the  optical  bench  or  vertical  attachment.  Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  electric  light  it  can 
be  used  in  a  room  partially  darkened,  which  makes  it  valuable  for  use  in  churches,  and  Sunday-  and  day- 
schools  during  the  day-time.  This  lantern  weighs  fifteen  pounds,  and  may  be  connected  by  flexible  cord 
to  the  electric  wires.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  resistance  soil  with  the  lamp  to  control  the  current. 
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A  Full  Prospectus,  announcing  .Authors  and  designating  Articles  for  the  Volume  for  1895, —  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  The  Companion’s  publication, —  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Something  of  the  character  of  the 
reading  that  will  be  given  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  partial  list  of  cont^'ibutors  and  topics. 
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A  MINISTER  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

As  we  gave  our  readers  a  few  weeks  since  a 
portrait  of  Jonath.vn  Edwards,  they  may  be 
interested  to  look  upon  the  face  of  one  of  his 
successors.  The  name  of  Edwards  is  the  great¬ 
est  in  American  theology,  and  the  portrait 
answered  well  to  our  ideal  of  the  man.  It 
was  a  noble  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful, 
and  spiritual,  with  a  high  forehead,  that  sug¬ 
gested  the  capacious  brain  that  was  always 
occupied  with  high  thoughts  on  the  grandest 
themes  that  could  fill  the  mind  of  man — ques¬ 
tions  of  life  and  death,  and  the  world  to  come. 

Edwards  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  he  be¬ 
longed  to  Princeton.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
the  President  of  Nassau  Hall  for  a  few  weeks 
[he  died  thirty-four  days  after  his  inaugura¬ 
tion],  but  as  he  died  at  Princeton,  his  sepul¬ 
chre  is  with  them  to  this  day.  But  he  was 
born  in  New  England,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  passed  almost  the  whole  of 
his  fifty-four  years  within  its  borders.  The 
most  active  period  of  his  intellectual  life  was 
spent  at  Stockbridge,  where  he  was  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the  few  white  in¬ 
habitants.  There,  in  the  quiet  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  he  had  time  for  thought  and  study  and 
prayer,  and  there  he  wrote  his  greatest  works. 
The  old  house  is  still  shown,  with  the  little 
study  in  the  cemer,  in  which  he  penned  his , 


“Freedom  of  the  Will,”  “God’s  Last  End  in  the 
Creation,"  “The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,”  and 
“Original  Sin.”  There  is  still  the  little  stair¬ 
case  that  was  pressed  by  his  feet,  and  the  old 
door  out  of  which  be  passed  for  the  last  time 
with  a  heavy  heart,  for  it  is  said  that  when 
the  council,  which  he  had  asked  to  advise  him, 
told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the 
call  to  Princeton,  he  burst  into  tears. 

After  Edwards  came  a  man  who  was  not  so 
famous,  but  who  was  an  unique  personality. 
Dr.  Stephen  West,  who  was  the  minister  for 
sixty  years.  He  was  not,  to  look  upon  him, 
a  “mighty  man  of  valor,”  for  he  was  small  of 
stature ;  but  he  bore  himself  with  a  dignity 
that  inspired  universal  respect.  Especially 
when  he  was  arrayed  in  the  style  of  the  time, 
and  walked  abroad  with  cocked  hat,  knee 
breeches,  and  gold-headed  cane,  the  people  of 
the  town,  old  and  young,  uncovered  their 
heads  in  reverence,  we  might  almost  say  in 
awe,  at  tbe  sight  of  such  majesty. 

His  creed  was,  like  that  of  Edwards,  after 
the  strictest  pattern  of  New  England  theology. 
But  while  his  doctrine  was  hard,  his  heart  was 
soft,  and  head  and  heart  sometimes  got  him 
into  strange  confusion.  Miss  Sedgwick  used 
to  say  that  Dr.  West’s  creed  would  imply  that 
all  mankind,  except  an  elect  few,  were  fore¬ 
ordained  to  sin  and  woe  in  this  world  and  the 
next ;  but  that  never  did  a  scapegrace  in 
Stockbridge  die,  that  the  good  man  did  not 
work  himself  into  tbe  belief,  and  comfort 
others  by  the  hope,  that  the  poor  fellow  had 
repented  in  the  last  hour,  and  been  saved ! 

In  those  days  there  were  no  Theological 
Seminaries,  but  Dr.  West  had  a  School  of  the 
Prophets  on  the  hill— tbe  very  spot  w’here  the 
writer  of  these  lines  has  his  summer  home — 
to  which  young  men  came  to  be  taught.  And 
here  comes  in  a  delightful  story  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Park  sometimes  tells,  and  which  we  had 
from  his  own  lips  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
incident  occurred.  Among  Dr.  West’s  pupils 
was  one  who  was  a  teachable  youth,  and  yet 
sometimes  did  a  little  thinking  of  his  own. 
He  would  go  into  the  study  every  day,  and 
hear  the  “system”  of  theology  set  forth  with 
a  logic  which  forced  conviction  :  no  man  could 
dispute  it :  it  must  be  so  I  And  yet,  after  an 
intellectual  process  which  imposed  a  strain 
upon  l}ody  as  well  as  mind,  he  would  go  out 
of  doors  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  look 
off  upon  the  beautiful  valley,  with  the  wind¬ 
ing  river,  and  the  meadows  and  tbe  tre^s ;  and 
listen  to  the  song  of  birds ;  and  at  last  see  the 
sun  go  down,  covering  the  sky  with  glory, 
till  be  could  hold  in  no  longer,  and  would 
burst  out,  “Well!  God  is  good,  in  spite  of  what 
old  West  says !” 

Well,  at  last  the  old  man  finished  his  course. 
He  had  had  a  long  ministry,  which  covered 
the  great  period  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
when  he  inspired  the  soldiers  of  the  town  with 
his  own  patriotic  spirit  as  they  mustered  on 


the  village  green,  before  they  marched  to 
Bunker  Hill ! 

After  him  followed  the  pastor  whose  pho¬ 
tograph,  taken  in  bis  old  age,  appears  on  our 
first  page,  but  who  came  to  Stockbridge  in  bis 
prime,  when  he  was  but  thirty-eight  years  old. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  a  very  simple  one. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  fought  for 
his  country  in  the  Revolution,  and  when  tbe 
war  was  over,  settled  down  as  a  farmer, 
though  he  was  always  known  as  “Captain 
Field,”  and  was  one  of  the  most  notable  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  town.  He  lived  many  years  after 
the  war,  and  was  very  prominent  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  bis  character  and  energy  com¬ 
manding  universal  respect.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  “Continentals,”  who 
united  the  character  of  the  farmer  and  the 
soldier.  The  older  inhabitants  of  tbe  town 
still  remember  his  striking  figure.  One  who 
says  he  “can  see  him  now,”  describes  him  as 
“a  large,  broad -breasted,  well-built  man.” 
Even  while  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits  he 
kept  up  the  military  style  of  dress  of  other 
days.  The  same  informant  says  that  “he 
always  wore  a  cocked  hat,  short  breeches, 
long  stockings,  and  silver  shoe-buckles ;  and 
that  he  never  saw  him,  either  on  tbe  farm  or 
abroad,  that  he  was  not  dressed  in  this  man¬ 
ner.”  This  son  seemed  to  be  born  for  the 
ministry.  A  schoolmate  used  to  tell  how, 
when  boys,  they  would  go  off  into  the  woods 
where  “David"  would  mouht  a  rock,  and 
“preach”  at  him  as  long  as  his  youthful  lis¬ 
tener  would  bear.  As  he  walked  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  he  shouted  to  the  waves,  which  seemed 
like  answering  voices,  as  they  came  rolling^ 
up  the  beach.  The  late  Dr.  John  Todd,  who 
spent  a  part  of  his  early  life  in  Madison,  says : 
“In  my  boyhood  I  used  to  hear  about  ‘Mr, 
Field,’  the  young  man  who  had  gone  to  col¬ 
lege.  I  walked  on  the  hard  sands  of  the  beach 
where  be  bad  walked,  I  stood  on  the  same 
fishing- rocks  on  which  be  had  stood,  and  I 
listened  to  tbe  same  surf-roar  of  the  sea  to 
which  he  had  listened.’^  He  studied  along 
with  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  father  of  William 
M.  Evarts,  and  they  went  to  Yale  College  to¬ 
gether  and  were  roommates,  and  retained  a 
life-long  friendship.  He  studied  theology  in 
Somers,  Conn.,  where  he  took  in  the  good 
New  England  theology  as  his  natural  food, 
and  clung  to  it  all  his  life  long.  But  while 
pursuing  his  studies,  he  found  something  bet¬ 
ter  still  in  the  wqfe  who  was  bis  faithful  com¬ 
panion  for  fifty-eight  years.  Of  no  one  could 
it  be  more  truly  said  that  she  “did  him  good 
all  the  days  of  bis  life.”  His  first  settlement 
was  in  Haddam,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
where  he  remained  fourteen  years,  and  where 
his  eldest  children  were  bom.  In  1818  be 
gave  a  year  of  service  to  the  Home  Missionary 
work,  and  on  bis  return  was  settled  in  Stock- 
birdg.  Mass.,  from  1819-1837,  when  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  change  he  returned  to  his  old  parish,  and 
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in  H^ddam  spent  fourteen  years  more,  when, 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
at  the  eanest  request  of  his  efaildren  he  came 
back  to  Stockbridge  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
bis  days,  and  here  he  ended  hfe  loag  and  use¬ 
ful  life,  April  16,  1807. 

What  he  was  as  a  minister  was  well  known 
in  New  England  a  generation  ago.  There  were 
giants  in  those  days,  and  he  was  not  the  least 
among  them.  Mark  Hopkins,  the  famous 
President  of  Willi  ims  College,  was  a  native  of 
Stockbridge,  and  a  young  man  at  the  time  the 
new  pastor  came  to  that  church,  and  nearly 
fifty  years  later,  when  standing  over  his  bier, 
thus  described  the  character  of  his  preaching, 
and  the  impression  it  made  on  his  own  mind 
and  its  influnece  on  his  life : 

It  was  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Field  that 
I  first  united  with  the  Christian  Church.  By 
him  I  w.ns  baptized  in  thh  place.  For  a  long 
period  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  solicitude 
and  careful  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  during  much  of  that  time  I  sat  under  his 
ministry.  Well  do  I  remember  his  sermons 
and  his  prayers.  We  worshipped  in  the  old 
church  then,  and  the  whole  town  came  to-  : 
gether.  His  sermons  were  lucid,  logical,  | 
effective,  and  his  prayers  were  remarkably  ap 
propriate  and  comprehensive.  One  of  his 
texts  I  remember  particularly ;  it  was  this— 
“Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  and  we  believe  and  are 
sure  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.*'  From  these  words  he  preached 
several  discourses  of  great  power,  showing 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  there  was 
no  one  else  to  whom  we  could  go.  1  regarded 
them  then,  and  still  do,  as  among  the  ablest 
discourses  I  ever  heard.  They  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  mind. 

In  respect  to  feeling  he  was  not  demonstra¬ 
tive,  and  some  thought  him  cold  No  mistake 
could  have  been  greater.  On  sitting  near  him 
I  remember  to  have  been  struck  by  noticing 
the  big  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  when  he 
came  to  the  more  touching  parts  of  his  dis 
course,  while  there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of 
emotion  in  his  voice  or  in  the  lines  of  his 
face.  Perhaps  intellect  predominated.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  did  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling, 
and  under  the  impulse  of  it,  as  well  as  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  was  a  faithful,  earnest,  and  labori¬ 
ous  pastor.  It  was  in  that  relation  that  I  feel 
that  his  character  and  life  and  preaching 
and  prayers  were  an  important  formative  influ¬ 
ence  with  me  for  good,  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  affectionate  venera¬ 
tion,  and  never  shall. 

And  what  he  did  for  me  he  doubtless  did 
for  multitudes  of  others.  There  is  no  higher 
educating  power  than  that  of  a  pastor  thor¬ 
oughly  educated,  well  balanced,  earnest,  pro¬ 
claiming  God’s  truth  from  Sabbath  to  Sab 
bath,  and  dealing  fairly  with  the  minds  of 
men.  This  he  did,  and  in  doing  it  was  emi¬ 
nent  among  a  body  of  men  who  have  done 
more  to  make  New  England  what  it  is  than 
any  other.  In  clear  thinking,  in  able  ser¬ 
mons.  and  in  earnest  labors,  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  worthy  successor  of  the  eminent  men 
who  had  preceded  him. 

On  the  same  mournful  occasion  Dr.  John 
Todd,  who  was  the  pastor  of  Pittsfield,  gave 
his  early  and  hie  later  impressions  of  one 
whom  he  had  known  forty  years ; 

When  a  young  man,  in  the  family  of  a 
relative,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  I  heard  much  about 
his  classmate.  “Field,”  and  I  had  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  see  him.  But  no  such  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  first  time  I  ever  did  see  him  I  had  just 
entered  the  ministry,  when  the  General  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Massachusetts  met  in  my  church, 
in  Groton.  As  the  delegates  came  together  at 
the  appointed  hour,  there  walked  in  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  strong,  vigorous,  elastic  in 
step,  and  evidently  a  marked  man.  On  in- 
quwy,  I  was  told  it  was  “Mr.  Field,”  the  min¬ 
ister  of  old  Stockbridge."  This  was  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  “This,  then,  is  that  Mr. 
Field,”  I  said  to  myself;  and  he  was  among 
the  few  men  concerning  whom  one’s  expects 
tions  are  not  disappointed.  He  was  at  once 
elected  the  Moderator  of  the  Association,  and 
presided  with  a  dignity,  energy,  and  appro¬ 
priateness  seldom  surpassed.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Field. 

Some  fourteen  years  afterwards,  on  coming 
to  this  county,  my  acquaintance  with  him  was 
renewed.  And  those  who  have  known  him 


only  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
have  no  conception  of  the  labor  he  could  per¬ 
form.  or  the  results  that  he  could  aohl^e. 
The  planting  of  his  foot  showed  that  he  was 
an  nncommon  man.  His  high  intellectual 
forehead,  anA  his  plaaBant  face,  revealed  a 
mind  and  a  heart  at  high  orfier. 

The  {diotograpb  of  him  on  the  first  page  was 
taken  in  his  last  year,  and  shows  him  just  as 
he  often  sat,  with  bowed  head  and  folded 
arms,  sweet  and  gentle  as  ever,  but  thinking 
the  while  of  the  dear  one  who  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  him  and  of  the  blessed  reunion  in  the 
world  where  there  is  no  more  separation. 

AU.Rmind  the  Horizon, 

Victory!  The  country  has  gone  Republi¬ 
can.  This  our  readers  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia  knew  before  these  words  could  be  put  into 
type.  It  needs  not  here  to  tell  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  in  Congress,  or  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  Hill  in  New  York  State. 
It  needs  not  here  to  tell  how  the  anti-Tam¬ 
many  candidates  one  and  all  were  elected  in 
this  city.  These  facts  have  flown  abroad  over 
the  whole  world.  What  we  have  here  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  is  that  “victory”  means  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  partisan  triumph,  that  it 
means  something  more  even  than  a  triumph 
of  principle.  It  means  the  triumph  of  individ¬ 
uals  in  their  own  persons  over  that  selfish  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  weal  of  the  country  which  leaves 
politics  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  partisan  in¬ 
triguants,  and  then  washes  its  hands  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  because,  forsooth,  politics  are  so 
corrupt.  This  year  the  people  have  awakened— 
no  matter  for  what  reason — to  some  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  have  realized,  in 
some  faint  degree  at  least,  that  Republican 
governments  stand  or  fall  as  the  individuals 
composing  Republican  nations  are  true  or 
false  to  duty.  In  the  politics  of  a  nation  like 
ours  the  battle  is  the  victory — the  battle 
against  oppressions  of  all  kinds,  against  evil 
and  wrong  in  whatever  form.  When  every 
man  awakes  to  realize  what  patriotism  means 
and  what  he  owes  to  it,  the  battle  will  never 
be  off,  either  at  election  or  any  other  time. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  first  hour  of 
a  great  triumph  the  Republican  papers  should 
head  their  columns  with  the  words,  “The 
Nation  Redeemed”  and  such  like  expressions. 
We  indeed  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
redeemed,  but  the  very  exuberance  of  our  joy 
gives  us  the  more  reason  to  remember  that  our 
redemption  is  not  yet.  We  stand  this  day  on 
the  threshold  of  a  great  opportunity.  The 
public  conscience  is  awake ;  the  public  sense 
of  duty  is  stirred.  To  a  great  extent  good 
men  have  been  put  into  office,  and  all  those 
who  have  been  elected,  whether  good  or  bad, 
have  received  a  warning.  Now  it  remains  to 
live  up  to  the  opportunity  thus  presented. 
Office  holders,  however  pure  and  patriotic, 
cannot  make  a  good  government  except  as  the 
people  stand  by  them.  The  best  legislature 
ever  elected  cannot  pass  better,  laws  than  the 
people  want,  or  if  by  overwhelming  effort 
they  succeed  in  doing  so,  they  cannot  secure 
their  execution.  Election  day  is  only  one  day 
in  a  year  of  which  every  day  must  be  full  of 
honest,  steady,  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  if, 
indeed,  the  nation  is  to  be  redeemed. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  long  time  before  parti¬ 
san  speakers  stop  to  consider  the  morals  of  a 
point  at  issue,  but  surely  we  ought  to  work 
toward  that.  For  example,  the  time  ought  to 
come — it  ought  not  to  be  very  far  away — 
when  a  political  speaker  will  be  ashamed  to 
advocate  a  cause  for  reasons  which  merely 
captivate  the  ignorant,  by  appealing  to  a  nar¬ 
row  self-interest,  but  have  no  basis  of 
economic  or  political  morality.  As  a  case  in 
point  many  recent  speakers  have  advocated 


the  passage  of  the  OoBstitotional  amendments 
on  the  ground  of  the  prison  anyendmeal,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  laboring  men  for  tboir  votes  by 
arguing  that  the  abolition  of  contract  labor  in 
the  prisons  made  things  better  for  thefv  class, 
finch  an  appeal  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
good  cause,  made,  as  it  is,  wholly  to  selfish¬ 
ness  and  ignorance.  There  is  no  intelligent 
student  of  penology  who  did  not  regret  that 
a  group  of  amendments  which  in  the  main 
were  good,  and  of  which  one,  that  against 
race  track  gambling,  was  admirable  and  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  should  be 
weighted  hy  an  amendment  so  uneconomic  and 
so  disastrous  to  any  enlightened  and  moral 
penal  system,  as  that  which  aholished  prison 
labor.  It  ought  to  have  been  impossible  for 
any  honest  speaker  to  advocate  that  amend¬ 
ment,  still  less  for  him  to  base  upon  it  an 
appeal  to  the  self  interest  of  a  larger  class, 
for  the  passing  of  the  entire  group.  There 
were  reasons  enough  why  the  amendments 
should  be  adopted,  but  this  was  not  one. 

The  amendments  have  been  passed,  and  for 
that  we  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Now  it  be¬ 
hooves  all  right-minded  persons  in  this  State 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  condemned  to  virtual  inaction,  with 
all  the  horrors,  mental  and  moral,  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  idleness.  The  situation  is  too 
difficult  for  easy  handling,  and  at  the  same 
time  too  far  reaching  in  its  issues  to  be  safely- 
let  alone.  The  observance  of  “Prison  Sun¬ 
day,”  so  far  as  it  was  observed  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  October,  brought  some  light  on 
the  problem  to  some  of  our  readers.  Those 
who  as  yet  have  no  light,  those  to  whom  so 
far  it  has  never  even  appeared  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem,  ought  now  to  take  up  its  study  in  earnest. 

If  our  eyes  are  not  too  much  dazzled  by  vic¬ 
tory  to  see  what  is  going  on  beyond  our  own 
shores,  they  will  find  matter  enough  of  inter¬ 
est  in  other  lands.  Japan  has  had  some  brill¬ 
iant  successes.  China,  they  say,  is  ready  to 
sue  for  peace.  In  Germany,  with  the  change 
of  ministry,  there  is  prospect  of  some  impor¬ 
tant  changes  of  internal  policy  at  least. 
France  is  finding  the  Madagascar  question  a 
serious  one.  And  more  important  than  all  is 
the  question  agitating  all  Europe,  What  will 
be  the  effect  upon  international  alliances  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  t 


Russia  is  in  mourning  for  Alexander  the 
Third,  and  at  the  same  time  is  celebrating  the 
accession  of  his  son  as  Nicholas  the  Second. 
Tidings  of  this  peaceful  revolution  are  slowly 
making  way  into  the  remote  realms  of  that 
vast  empire,  where  “The  Great  White  Tsar” 
is  the  term  which  expresses  the  people’s  sense 
of  ultimate  power  and  authority,  or  “Little 
Father”  is  a  title  of  endearment  to  propitiate 
one  so  great  and  strong.  The  nobles  and  the 
peasantry  loved  their  late  sovereign.  Among 
the  middle  classes  were  many,  it  may  be  most, 
who  believed  him  to  be  everything  just  and 
generous  which  his  position  allowed.  The 
restless,  reckless,  despairing  elements  were 
against  him  as  representative  of  law  and  order 
during  his  life,  which  they  often  threatened, 
and  they  now  fiercely  exult  in  his  death.  This 
hopeless  bitterness  finds  more  response  in  the 
dark  alleys  of  many  cities  of  the  Old  World, 
and  has  even  been  heard  in  the  haunts  of  dis¬ 
content  in  New  York.  But  the  sentiment  of 
all  civilized  nations  is  one  of  sympathy.  The 
United  States  is  Russia’s  firm  friend.  Our 
people  have  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
her  endeavors  to  construct  a  great  nation  and 
the  successes  that  so  far  have  followed. 
Everywhere  good  wishes  for  the  new  ruler 
attest  our  hope  of  the  final  outcome,  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  Asia,  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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WHAT  WILT  THOU  t 

Bt  Bat.  Theodors  Ii.  Cuyler. 

A  fond,  ambitious  mother  came  fo  our  Lord 
one  day  with  a  large  dream  in  her  head.  She 
had  a  vision  of  an  enthroned  Messiah  sur¬ 
rounded  by  regal  splendors,  and  her  two  be¬ 
loved  sons  as  the  chief  ministers  of  state  be¬ 
side  the  imperial  throne.  Jesua  saith  to  her, 
“  What  wilt  thou  9  ”  Her  reply  is,  “Grant  that 
these,  my  two  sons,  may  sit,  the  one  on  Thy 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  Thy  left  hand  in 
Thy  kingdom.”  So  prays  the  short-sighted 
mother,  and  her  prayer  interprets  her  charac¬ 
ter.  Her  dream  is  of  a  crown  and  sceptre ;  but 
the  Man  of  Sorrows  soon  disabuses  her  mind 
of  any  such  foolish  phantom  ;  the  only  crown 
is  to  be  one  of  thorns,  and  the  only  sceptre 
a  “reed”  of  mockery.  “Ye  know  not  what 
ye  ask,”  is  our  Lord’s  tender  rebuke  to  her 
dream  of  ambition;  “are  ye  able  to  drink  of 
the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?” 

There  are  plenty  of  Salomes  yet  in  our  world 
— some  of  them  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  One 
of  them  has  a  dream  of  her  beloved  daughter 
as  the  reigning  belle  of  society  with  a  crowd 
of  fortune-hunters  at  her  feet.  Her  foolish 
dream  realized  would  mean  a  dizzy  head  and 
a  giddy  heart,  with  all  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
girlhood  hardened  into  a  selfish  slavery  to 
fashion  and  frivolity.  She  knows  not  what 
she  asks.  Another  Salome  is  coveting  for  her 
son  great  wealth  at  whatever  risk  to  his  im¬ 
mortal  soul ;  still  another  covers  a  lofty  sta¬ 
tion,  with  little  idea  of  what  fame  costs,  or 
what  splendid  worldly  success  may  cost  the 
boy  she  loves.  The  very  worst  thing  that 
could  befall  many  a  son  or  daughter  would  be 
to  have  the  vain  glorious  dreams  of  parental 
covetousness  or  ambition  realized.  To  all  such 
parents  the  Master  addresses  the  solemn  in¬ 
junction,  '‘Seek  first  for  them  the  kingdom  of 
'  God  and  His  righteousness.  ”  Parental  aims 
and  prayers  have  much  to  do  in  determining 
the  future  career  of  sons  and  daughters. 
There  are  thousands  of  us  who  rejoice  that 
our  godly  mothers  had  wiser  aspirations  for  us 
than  poor,  short  sighted  Salome  had  for  her 
sons,  or  else  we  might  not  be  where  we  are 
to-day. 

It  is  a  fact  now,  as  it  was  in  New  Testament 
times,  that  the  requests  we  make  of  God  in- 
terpret  our  character.  They  show  us  just  as 
we  are.  A  certain  man  came  to  Christ  and 
asked  that  his  brother  might  be  compelled  to 
give  him  up  a  part  of  their  father’s  property. 
That  looks  like  a  sharp  money- monger.  An¬ 
other  man  comes  with  tears  in  his  eyes  be¬ 
seeching  Jesus  to  hurry  to  his  house  before 
his  sick  boy  dies.  That  bespeaks  a  big- 
hearted  father,  just  as  the  Syro-Phenician 
woman’s  petition  bespeaks  a  loving  mother. 
The  young  ruler’s  question  revealed  a  desire 
for  salvation;  and  the  questions  of  Nicodemus 
reveal  a  hunger  for  spiritual  knowledge,  and 
the  questions  of  the  terrified  jailer  showed 
what  he  wanted  most.  To  our  Lord’s  “What 
wilt  thou?”  the  quick  reply  of  Bartimeus  was, 
“  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my  sight.  ” 

God  reads  our  character  in  our  prayers. 
What  we  love  best,  what  we  covet  most,  that 
gives  the  key  to  our  hearts.  “What  wilt 
thou?”  The  answer  to  this  is  often  seen  in  the 
anxious  face  bent  over  the  ledger  or  the  stock 
list,  in  the  complete  absorption  of  time  and 
thought  and  toil  in  the  single  purpose  to  be 
rich.  That  is  a  sinful  idolatry  if  the  man’s 
only  trinity  of  worship  is,  the  gold  eagle,  the 
silver  dollar,  and  the  copper  cent.  Yet  it  is 
no  sin  to  strive  after  money  provided  that  we 
honestly  get  the  money  and  the  money  does  not 
get  us.  Would  to  God  that  more  of  our  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men  would  learn  that  it  is 
not  what  they  take  up  for  themselves,  but 


what  they  give  up  for  the  good  of  others  that 
makes  them  truly  rich.  Very  few  Christians 
even  can  be  trusted  with  great  wealth.  When 
Christ  holds  the  purse  strings,  all  right. 

Young  man,  what  wilt  thou?  Your  answer 
may  be,  books,  mental  culture,  intellectual 
enjoyment.  A  higher  ambition  this  than  for 
lucre.  Yet  it  may  be  no  less  selfish  ;  for  a  de- 
vourer  of  books  may  be  just  as  selfish  as  the 
devouyer  of  fine  dinners  and  of  costly  wines. 
Never  has  God  opened  wider  doors  for  conse¬ 
crated  intellect  than  in  our  land  in  these 
days.  Through  all  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  the  Master  seems  to  be  walking 
now,  and  saying.  Give  Me  these  brains  and 
cultured  tongues  and  thou  shalt  have  great 
treasure  in  heaven  I 

Fellow  Christian,  what  wilt  thou?  Don’t 
let  it  be  promotion  of  any  kind,  I  beg  you. 
Rather  let  it  be  a  lowly  posture  of  humility 
and  a  readiness  to  serve  your  Master  in  any 
place  He  may  put  you.  He  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  in  due  time  be  exalted ;  he  that 
trieth  to  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased.  I 
don’t  believe  that  any  young  minister  ever 
went  itching  and  manceuvering  for  a  lofty 
pulpit  and  large  income  that  ever  got  what 
his  vain  ambition  coveted.  To  overfiow  a 
small  sphere  is  the  only  legitimate  way  to  a 
larger  sphere. 

Some  Sunday  school  teacher  may  be  an 
swering  the  Master’s  question  by  saying,  I 
want  to  bring  every  scholar  in  my  class  to 
Jesus  Christ  this  year.  Then  work  as  you 
pray;  teach  as  you  pray;  live  as  you  pray. 
Christ  will  interpret  the  sincerity  of  your  re¬ 
quests  by  the  effort  you  make  to  have  them 
fulfilled.  There  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which 
every  Christian  must  do  his  part  for  the  an¬ 
swering  of  his  own  prayers.  God  will  not  do 
His  part  unless  you  do  your  part  faithfully. 

What  is  true  of  the  Sabbath  school  teacher 
is  equally  true  of  every  pastor  and  every 
worker  for  the  Master.  “What  wilt  thou?” 
God’s  ear  is  open.  God’s  hand  is  full  of 
blessings.  Prayer  is  not  the  coaxing  or  the 
wringing  of  blessings  from  the  closed  hand  of 
a  reluctant  Father.  Liberally  He  giveth 
grace,  strength,  peace,  courage,  power,  to 
those  who  seek  aright.  And  that  supreme  gift 
of  all  gifts— the  gift  of  the  quickening,  puri¬ 
fying,  soul  -  converting  Spirit— He  is  more 
ready  to  bestow  than  parent  is  to  give  bread 
to  his  hungry  child.  God  always  reads  aright 
the  answer  which  you  and  I  make  to  His  w/iat 
icilt  thou?  ________________ 

SOME  MATTERS  OF  INTEREST. 

By  A.  Parke  BurgeM. 

Temperance  is  a  threadbare  subject,  very 
truly ;  biit  intemperance  is  a  good  deal  more 
threadbare,  as  everybody  has  nqticed.  Sober 
people  will  have  to  keep  on  talking  threadbare 
truth  till  topers  cease  to  wear  threadbare  gar¬ 
ments. 

The  late  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  anti¬ 
gambling  bill,  but  it  found  time  to  extend  the 
bonded  period  for  whiskey  five  years,  which, 
we  are  told  by  Ex-Governor  Dingley  of  Maine, 
will  enable  the  whiskey  business  to  reap  an 
extra  820,000,000  a  year;  a  round  total  in  the 
five  years  of  8100,000,000.  Whiskey  seems  to 
be  king. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  has  been  trying  to  get  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  a  Commission 
to  investigate  the  liquor  business  and  show  its 
enormous  drainage  upon  the  health,  wealth, 
and  morals  of  the  nation.  But  the  effort  has 
thus  far  been  in  vain.  The  recent  Congress, 
however,  passed  a  law  creating  a  Commission 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  machinery  upon 
labor,  its  productive  power,  and  infiuenoe  on 
wages.  It  also  ordered  a  Commission  to  as¬ 
certain  the  extent  to  which  women  and  chil¬ 


dren  are  employed  in  factories  and  other  lines 
of  work.  These  movements  are  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  why  not  call  whiskey  to  an  ac¬ 
counting,  also?  If  such  an  exhaustive  show- 
ing  up  of  the  whole  liquor  business  could  be 
had,  by  the  authority  of  our  national  legislS' 
ture,  it  would  constitute  an  epoch  in  political 
economy,  philanthropy,  and  good  government. 
Good  government  and  bad  whiskey  will  never 
mix.  Those  who  are  organizing  “Good  Gov¬ 
ernment”  societies  will  do  well  to  keep  this 
axiom  before  their  eyes.  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  ex¬ 
ploits  in  the  “Augean  Stables”  have  been  an 
object-lessen  on  this  point.  A  clean  thing 
has  never  yet  been  brought  out  of  an  unclean. 
And  no  fountain  has  been  known  to  send  forth 
at  once  sweet  waters  and  bitter.  Will  the 
time  ever  come  when  the  people  will  be  ade¬ 
quately  shocked  and  roused  by  the  unmitigated 
horrors  and  peerless  crimes  and  outrages  of 
the  liquor  traffic? 

Is  there  any  class,  anywhere,  that  will  com¬ 
pare  with  the  liqnor  sellers  for  systematic  and 
contemptuous  violations  of  the  law?  In  our 
own  beautiful  village  it  is  well  understood 
that  all  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  license 
statutes  are  regularly  ignored  by  the  saloon¬ 
keepers  ;  and  when  enforcement  of  law  is  sug¬ 
gested,  we  are  informed  that  the  national 
congress  of  brewers  (not,  by  name,  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  Washington)  stands  close  behind  every 
one  of  these  little  looal  fortifications  with 
millions  of  money,  to  be  drawn  upon  ad  libitum. 
In  fact,  the  brewers  own  the  saloons.  And 
they  come  precious  near  to  owning  the  people 
and  the  ballot  boxes  also.  What  is  true  of  our 
village,  is  true  of  every  village ;  and  what  is 
true  of  the  villages,  is  true  of  the  cities. «  Su¬ 
perintendent  Byrnes  reports  that  by  actual 
census  there  were  63,460  violations  of  the  ex¬ 
cise  law  in  New  York  city  in  three  months ; 
and  doubtless  there  were  as  many  more  un¬ 
counted  violations  during  the  same  time.  So 
the  “retail  trade”  is  a  “wholesale”  crime. 
And  that  immunity  and  impunity  should  so 
generally  exist  is  no  cause  of  wonder.  Saloons 
are  hedged  about  with  protections.  The  vio¬ 
lations  are  difficult  of  detection.  Evidence  is 
provokingly  illusive.  Bail-bonds  are  generally 
of  the  smallest,  and  often  a  sham.  Courts 
and  juries  are  unreliable  here  which  could 
be  implicitly  trusted  In  other  matters.  And 
money  and  politics  play  an  effectual  diversion 
to  defeat  the  force  of  proof  and  the  demands 
of  justice. 

Looking  the  field  all  over,  earnest  workers 
for  sobriety  and  righteousness  may  well  pray, 
in  the  language  of  Bishop  Latimer,  “  Lord, 
amend  it.”  By  the  way,  if  I  am  not  treading 
on  forbidden  territory,  can  any  interpreter,  or 
“higher  critic,”  unfold  the  inner  sense  and 
deeper  thought  of  that  grand  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  which  recently  gave  Saratoga  the 
light  of  its  countenance,  when,  in  its  plat¬ 
form,  it  promises  to  give  the  people  “an  ac¬ 
ceptable  excise  law”?  Has  anybody  seen  the 
“original  autograph”?  This  ambiguity  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  two- hours’  speech  made  by  a 
renowned  divine  in  the  Methodist  General 
Conference,  just  before  the  war,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery.  A  reporter  eulogized  the 
speech  for  its  eloiiuence  and  forensic  power, 
and  said  the  grandest  thing  about  it  was  that 
the  speaker  kept  his  balance  so  perfectly  that 
when  he  had  finished  his  argument  no  person 
could  possibly  tell  which  side  of  the  question 
he  was  on.  _ 

The  Second  Church  of  Cleveland  was  minis¬ 
tered  to  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary 
on  Sabbath  last.  He  administered  the  com¬ 
munion  in  the  morning.  The  Session  have 
done  well  in  calling  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eldridge  Mix 
to  fill  their  vacant  pulpit  for  the  present.  He 
is  well  known  and  everywhere  esteemed  here 
at  the  East  for  his  fine  spirit  and  abilities  as  a 
preacher.  His  qualities  are  much  those  of  the 
sorely  lamented  Charles  S.  Pomeroy. 
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ALASKA,  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.  IT. 

THE  MUIR  GLACIER. 

The  excursion  to  Alaska  is  well  arranged  in 
its  beginning  and  its  ending.  The  Wonder¬ 
land  unrolls  like  a  Panorama — scene  after 
scene  in  a  natural  order  —  with  a  gradual 


crescendo  till  we  are  among  the  glaciers,  the 
greatest  wonder  of  all.  And  even  here  all  are 
not  of  one  pattern,  or  of  the  same  dimensions, 
but  there  is  a  gradual  climbing  up  higher  and 
higher,  till  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
most  resplendent  vision,  which  has  been  fitly 
reserved  to  the  last. 

We  parted  with  our  readers  at  midnight, 
when  we  were  lingering  on  the  deck  as  in  a 
dream.  Hardly  had  we  “gone  below,”  before 
the  “Queen”  was  in  motion ;  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  dropped  down  and  out  of  one 
channel,  and  rounding  a  point  entered  another 
channel  which  led  up  to  Glacier  Bay,  where 
we  awoke  to  find  ourselves  at  anchor.  That 
dropping  of  the  anchor  was  significant.  It 
meant  that  there  was  something  which  could 
not  be  “passed  in  the  night.”  nor  in  the  day¬ 
time  either,  without  a  pause  sufficiently  pro¬ 
longed  to  give  us  a  steady  gaze.  What  it  was 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  as  we  came  up  the 
gangway  and  saw  before  us  a  long  white  sea¬ 
wall.  which  we  recognized  instantly  as  the 
Muir  Glacier,  the  one  object  that  we  had  cared 
to  loek  ui)on  more  than  any  other  in  Alaska ; 
that  we  had  crossed  the  Continent  to  see ;  and 
that  now  rose  before  us  in  the  clear  light  of 
that  summer  morning  as  the  crown  and  con¬ 
summation  of  our  journey. 

But  great  expectations  sometimes  lead  to 
great  disappointments.  Such  is  the  experience 
of  many,  perhaps  of  most,  peraons  on  their 
first  sight  of  Niagara.  I  take  Niagara  for  a 
comparisoa  because  there  is  at  the  first  glance 
a  certain  resemblance  between  the  glacier  and 
the  cataract— a  likeness  in  shape  and  form  and 
color,  as  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Only  in  the  one  the  waters  are  let 
loose,  and  in  the  other  they  are  held  fast. 
The  Muir  Glacier  is  only  a  frozen  Niagara. 
One  must  get  his  eye  accustomed  to  it  be¬ 
fore  be  can  take  it  all  in.  It  is  not  like 
any  other  glacier  that  we  have  seen — as,  for 
instance,  the  Davidson  Glacier  that  we  saw 
yesterday,  which  was  a  gentle  creature,  lying 
flat  on  its  face,  as  if  it  were  too  modest  to 
hold  up  its  head ;  creeping  and  crawling,  as  it 
were  on  all  fours,  and  without  a  sound  of  any 
thing  breaking  in  its  passage  to  the  sea : 
while  the  Mutr  Glacier  stands  up  boldly,  with 
bead  erect,  and  open  face,  as  if  it  had  taken 
its  position  on  purpose  that  men,  looking 
upon  it,  might  behold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord. 

“But  it  is  not  so  vast  nor  so  high  as  we  had 
expected  to  see  it Well :  let  us  come  a  little 
closer  to  make  a  better  observation.  The 
“Queen  ’  has  steamed  up  to  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  as  the  little  steamer  at  Niagara 
comes  up  so  close  that  it  sometimes  catches 
the  drifting  spray  of  the  waterfall.  But  it 
takes  good  care  not  to  come  within  even  the 
outer  verge  of  the  waterfall  itself,  lest  it  be 
sent  away  whirling  like  a  top.  if  it  do  not 
share  the  fate  of  some  hapless  boat  that  has 
been  caught  in  the  rapids  above,  and  “gone 
over”  only  to  appear  in  the  broken  fragments 
that  emerge  in  the  whirlpool  below.  So  our 
good,  faithful  “Queen,”  which  we  have  so  far 
not  trusted  in  vain,  takes  good  care  to  keep 
well  beyond  the  danger  line,  lest  a  little  eager¬ 
ness  to  see  too  much  should  bring  her  within 
the  sweep  of  one  of  those  icy  columns  that  is 
toppling  to  its  fall,  carrying  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  tons,  that  would  break  deck  and  hull, 
and  put  an  end  to  her  proud  career  on  the 
sea.  But  there  is  no  need  of  any  exposure  to 
danger.  At  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  we  can  see  distinctly,  and  look  all 
along  the  line  of  the  outer  wall,  and  take 
our  measurements. 

“The  glacier  is  not  so  high  as  we  expected !” 
Indeed!  and  what  did  you  expect?  That  it 
would  tower  into  the  clouds?  Or  will  you  be 
‘  content  to  have  it  as  high  as  Niagara?  Well 


T  " 

it  is  a  good  deal  higher.  Niagara  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  the  Muir  Glacier  is 
tiro  hundred  and  fifty  feet !  But  that  is  not 
the  full  measure  of  its  greatness.  Those  who 
have  studied  glaciers  tell  us  that  one  thus  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  sea  has  at  least  twice,  if  not 
three  times,  as  much  of  its  bulk  below  the 
surface  as  above  it.  Our  good  Captain  Carroll 
himself  once  made  soundings  here,  and  found 
that  the  glacier  touched  bottom  at  a  depth  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet!  If,  then, 
some  tidal  wave  should  rush  into  Glacier  Bay, 
and  rush  back  again  so  as  to  leave  the  bottom 
for  an  hour  or  two  bare  to  the  sun,  those  who 
should  look  upon  it  would  see  a  mighty  sea¬ 
wall  more  than  a  mile  long  and  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  high ! 

But  all  this  is  outside  observation.  But  we 
are  not  limited  to  this,  for  we  can  go  ashore 
and  come  up  close  to  the  glacier,  and  treating 
it  as  we  would  Saint  Nicholas,  may  pinch 
his  icy  beard,  and  even  climb  upon  his  back. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  the  boats  were 
brought  to  the  ship’s  side,  and  gay  parties, 
full  of  excitement,  put  off  for  the  shore. 
Landing  on  a  sandy  beach,  it  seemed  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  come  upon  a  man  offering  us  alpen¬ 
stocks  !  Of  what  use  could  they  be  to  us  gay 
revellers,  who  were  just  taking  a  morning 
promenade  on  a  plank  walk?  Before  we  got 
back,  however,  we  found  something  besides  the 
plank  walk,  and  were  glad  enough  to  steady 
ourselves  by  striking  the  sharp  iron  into  the 
glittering  but  treacherous  ice  under  our  feet. 
But  first  we  took  the  glacier,  as  we  would  take 
a  fortress,  in  flunk,  walking  over  the  broken 
I  ground,  gradually  approaching  nearer  and 
!  nearer  till,  after  perhaps  a  mile,  we  came 
alongside  the  huge  creature,  and  stepped 
bravely  upon  his  back.  He  did  not  resent  the 
indignity,  but  seemed  to  tell  us  to  make  our¬ 
selves  at  home,  an  invitation  which,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  it  is  prudent  to  take  with 
limitations.  But  at  first  we  were  quite  as 
much  at  ease  as  if  we  were  enjoying  a  winter 
scene  in  New  England.  Before  us  was  a  bound¬ 
less  snow-field,  where  the  winds  had  been  at 
play,  tossing  up  the  snow  into  a  thou8.ind  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes.  Ice  is  a  trifle  harder  than  snow, 
but  in  its  formation  it  lends  itself  to  every 
wild  fancy  of  the  waters  or  the  winds.  As  long 
as  we  had  a  clear  field  before  us,  we  trudged 
away,  with  not  a  thought  of  danger.  But 
presently  the  surface  grew  more  uneven. 
Wherever  the  wind  had  swept  over  the  glacier 
as  the  rain  or  the  snow  fell,  it  blew  them  hither 
ajid  thither,  forming  hillocks,  from  which 
the  elements  smoothed  off  any  projecting 
points,  so  that  the  whole  ice-field  was  in 
“hummocks,”  which,  while  they  were  so 
rounded  as  to  answer  to  all  the  lines  of  beauty, 
had  a  cold,  glassy,  unsympathetic  look,  which 
lured  us  on,  but  gave  no  promise  of  safety. 
A  vague  impression  began  to  creep  over  me 
that  walking  on  a  glacier  was  not  quite  like 
walking  on  Broadway,  the  more  when  these 
“hummocks”  sloped  off  into  crevasses  of  un¬ 
known  depth.  The  impression  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  alluring ;  and  in  spite  of  all  our  bravery 
of  an  hour  before,  when  we  set  out  on  oqr 
“promenade,”  I  began  to  feel  that  I  might 
as  well  step  gingerly  over  the  bald  head  of  this 
“ancient  of  days,”  and  was  not  a  little  relieved 
when  I  could  bow  myself  out  of  his  venerable 
presence. 

Once  clear  of  the  ice,  we  strode  on  with  a 
feeHng  of  safety,  though  the  moraine  which 
borders  the  glacier  is  covered  with  the  debris 
of  rock,  which  makes  it  anything  but  easy 
walking,  especially  as  we  left  what  is  called 
by  courtesy  the  path,  and  struck  off  to  the 
right,  clambering  over  stones  and  almost  slid¬ 
ing  down  the  soft  places,  that  we  might  land 
somewhere  nearer  to  the  glacier,  which  is 
such  a  giant  mass  that  it  not  only  outs  a 
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deep  gorge  into  the  sea,  but  spreads  oat  broad 
wings  on  either  side,  so  that  we  could  walk 
for  some  distance  right  in  front  of  these  icy 
cliffs  as  if  we  were  walking  along  the  sands 
under  the  cliffs  of  Dover !  And  now  look  up ! 
how  high  they  tower  above  us !  It  would  take 
a  cooler  head  than  mine  to  stand,  even  for  a 
moment,  on  that  giddy  height,  and  look  down 
at  the  depth  below ! 

And  underneath,  what  caverns  there  were, 
cut  out  by  the  waters  rushing  through  them, 
leaving  above  a  vault  of  clear  blue  ice,  so  cold 
and  pitiless !  And  the  river  itself,  which  comes 
forth  out  of  the  darkness,  and  rushes  so  mad¬ 
ly  over  the  sands  in  its  haste  to  plunge  into 
the  sea:  will  not  this  very  fury  exhaust  itself t 
How  long  will  the  glacier  keep  it  going?  Will 
not  a  few  hot  summers  melt  this  mountain  of 
ice  and  snow,  so  that  the  river  will  leave  only 
an  empty  bed? 

Alas,  how  small  is  our  range  of  vision  that 
we  should  limit  the  forces  of  nature,  or  the 
time  which  it  may  command  to  do  its  work ! 
The  fountains  that  feed  this  river  are  not  all 
shut  within  the  circuit  of  these  hills.  The  gla¬ 
cier  has  a  hundred  arms  that  reach  far  up  into 
the  mountains,  down  which  the  waters  flow. 
Fed  from  such  sources,  the  stream  that  rushes 
so  fiercely  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  began  its 
race  hundreds  of  years  before  we  were  born, 
and  will  continue  to  run  hundreds  of  years 
after  we  are  in  our  graves ! 

1  came  back  to  the  ship  with  a  great  respect 
for  the  Muir  Glacier  as  “not  all  a  dream,”  but 
a  substantial  reality,  which  had  a  right  to  be 
in  this  world,  and  was  not  to  be  approached 
lightly  or  unadvisedly.  In  spite  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  first  impression,  it  now  rose 
to  the  height  of  my  expectations.  Indeed  it 
surpassed  them :  in  the  mere  matter  of  dimen¬ 
sions  it  was  larger  every  way :  longer  and 
broader ;  higher  and  deeper.  Nor  was  it  life¬ 
less  and  motionless,  lying  prone  upon  the 
earth,  an  inert  mass,  imbedded  in  a  hollow  of 
the  mountains :  it  was  a  body  in  motion,  as  if 
it  were  a  chariot  on  wheels,  never  resting, 
never  ceasing  in  its  march,  with  its  cold  eye 
fixed  like  the  eye  of  death,  pushing  on  day 
and  night,  crushing  everything  in  its  path,  as 
if  its  mission  on  earth  were  simply  to  destroy. 

And  now  we  hear  the  thunder  of  its  voice. 
As  the  mass  of  the  glacier  is  constantly  push¬ 
ing  forward,  and  advances  at  the  rate  of  five 
feet  a  day,  it  pushes  forward  hundreds  of  tons 
every  twenty  four  hours  to  a  point  where  many 
a  ledge  bangs  over  the  sea,  and  many  a  pinnacle, 
high  in  air,  topples  over,  and  falls  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash.  For  an  hour  or  more  the 
whole  ship’s  company  were  on  deck,  watching 
the  grand  display.  It  was  a  moment  of  in¬ 
tense  excitement  when  some  peak  was  seen  to 
waver.  At  first  its  base  seemed  to  be  crushed 
and  crumbled,  and  came  down  like  a  snow- 
slide,  and  then  there  was  a  flash  of  something 
bright,  as  the  ice  itself  caught  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  followed  by  a  muffled  sound,  and  a  mass 
of  foam  and  spray  thrown  into  the  air.  The 
larger  bergs  were  broken  as  they  struck  the 
water,  and  the  wreck  was  scattered  far  and 
wide.  Many  pieces  were  floating  round  the 
ship,  while  others  were  stranded  on  the  beach, 
till  the  rising  tide  should  sweep  them  away. 

As  the  falls  come  every  few  minutes,  the  ex¬ 
plosions  followed  one  another  at  intervals,  like 
the  booming  of  guns.  This  did  not  quite 
satisfy  all  on  board,  who  were  looking  for 
a  sort  of  broadside  from  the  glacier  battery. 

I  suppose  we  might  have  “drawn  its  fire” 
by  firing  ourselves.  Many  years  ago  I 
crossed  the  Wengern  Alp,  that  stands  over 
against  the  Jungfrau,  watching  for  the  ava¬ 
lanches,  and  found  that  they  had  a  way  of 
bringing  down  an  avalanche  by  firing  a.  can¬ 
non,  the  concussion  of  which  startled  a  mass 
of  snow  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  that 


“swung  low  with  sullen  roar”  a«  it  fell  into 
the  gorge  below.  In  this  way  we  might  have 
startled  an  iceberg,  or  possibly  two  or  three. 
But  this  might  have  given  us  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  for  it  is  not  always  quite  safe  to 
have  icebergs  about  a  ship,  as  they  may  knock 
a  hole  in  her  bottom.  So  we  accepted  grace¬ 
fully  the  parting  salute,  and  bore  away. 

For  my  part  1  do  not  care  so  much  for 
explosions  as  for  the  solemn  beauty  of  this 
wondrous  vision.  How  those  icy  pinnacles 
must  glow  in  the  light  of  sunset,  when  the 
white  wails,  rising  up  against  the  sky,  shine 
like  the  heavenly  battlements!  It  does  not 
require  much  poetry  to  spiritualize  such  a 
scene,  and  as  I  gazed  and  gazed,  the  points 
of  light  seemed  to  move,  as  if  they  were  the 
flattering  wings  of  angels,  or  the  white  robes 
of  the  blessed,  and  a  tumultuous  feeling  of 
wonder  and  surprise  came  to  my  lips  in  the 
lines  of  that  grand  old  hymn  ; 

“  These  Kluriooe  miods,  bow  brieht  they  shine ! 
Whence  all  their  white  array  ? 

How  came  they  to  the  happy  seats 
Of  everiastina  day  V  ” 

To  see  the  Muir  Glacier  is  an  event  in  one’s 
life,  like  seeing  Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome,  or  the 
Taj  in  India.  It  is  a  sight  which  does  not 
fade  in  the  distance.  Go  where  be  may,  still 
is  he 

“  By  the  vision  spiendid 
On  his  way  attended,” 

till  his  eyes  close  on  all  things  earthly,  and 
o^n  on  the  purer  light  of  heaven. 

H.  M.  F. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  HOME.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  that  now  en 
viron  or  threaten  us,  industrial,  economic, 
and  political,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  a 
voice  here  and  there  lifted  up  saying  that  the 
remedy  of  them  all  lies  in  Christianity.  If 
the  men  and  women  who  profess  Christianity 
would  only  practice  it,  say  these  prophetic 
voices,  practice  it  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
purpose  of  their  Master,  we  should  have  no 
strikes,  no  corrupt  municipalities,  no  political 
jobberies,  nor  any  such  thing.  More  and 
more  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  an 
impressive  truth  in  such  a  contention ;  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  troubles  are  now  so  thick 
upon  us  that  it  is  hard  to  find  where  to  begin 
in  such  a  revival  of  true  Christianity  as  shall 
bring  any  relief  to  the  situation. 

Dr.  Cuyler,  in  a  little  book  which  he  has 
just  published,  shows  us  where  to  begin — in 
the  home.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  if  every 
household  nominally  Christian  lived  an  out- 
and-out  Christian  life,  the  effect  would  be  to 
purify  business  and  politics  and  shed  light 
upon  complicated  industrial  problems.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  industrial  problems  or 
any  other.  He  simply  goes  to  work  to  show 
men  and  women  and  children  how  to  live 
Christianly ;  it  is  for  his  readers,  following 
his  directions,  to  discover  the  help  that  they 
give  in  spheres  outside  the  home. 

The  little  book  is  very  simple,  very  clear, 
very  praotical.  It  needs  no  “culture”  to  un¬ 
derstand  it,  no  science,  economic  or  political, 
to  put  it  in  practice.  The  plainest  people  may 
have  all  the  help.there  is  in  it ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  “written  down”  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  ignorant,  but  is  a  book 
from  which  the  most  highly  educated  man  or 
woman,  who  wants  to  be  taught  how  to  raise 
the  character  of  home — Christianity,  will  find 
help  and  stimulus. 

It  begins  with  a  few  simple  hints  to  parents 
about  making  home  attractive  and  children 
happy,  hints  needed  in  luxurious  homes  as 
well  as  in  homes  of  poverty  ;  and  lays  stress 
on  the  importance  of  parental  example.  In  aH 

*  Cbristlanltj  in  the  Home.  By  Theodone  L.  CuTler, 
D.O.  New  York;  Baker  and  Taj  lor  Company. 


the  book,  and  perhaps  iu  all  that  can  be  said 
to  Christian  parents,  nothing  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  what  Dr.  Cuyler  here  urges  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children— that  this  is  a 
thing  that  may  not  be  laid  off  ai>on  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher.  Another  point  of  high 
importance  is  that  of  the  admission  of  children 
to  church  membership.  From  the  height  of  a 
long  experience  in  a  most  successful  pastor¬ 
ate,  Dr.  Cuyler  speaks  with  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  his  words  carry  conviction  with 
them.  His  warning  against  “children’s 
preachers,”  his  strong  presentation  of  the 
importance  of  ethical  instruction  for  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  widely  infiuential.  His  seri¬ 
ous  warning  against  the  sins  against  child¬ 
hood  committed  by  well-meaning  persons  is 
most  impressive. 

The  “home  side  of  the  drink  question”  is 
one  that  few  can  treat  better  than  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler,  and  these  pages  are  among  the  most  vig- 
orus,  pointed,  and  convincing  in  his  book. 
The  spirit  of  self  indulgence,  what  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler  pithily  calls  “palace  car  piety,”  is  at  the 
root  of  this  as  of  many  other  evils ;  and  there 
are  some  capital  pages  on  this  subject.  So. 
too,  on  the  subject  of  benevolence,  that  “love- 
labor  for  Christ.”  It  is  not  taxation,  the 
money  that  Christians  pledge  for  His  service. 

The  book  is  full  of  illustration  of  the  kind  that 
grows  out  of  the  subject  as  a  flower  from  its  stem , 
but  there  is  no  fine  writing  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is,  as  the  author  says,  a  book  of  practiaal 
religion.  What  Dr.  Cuyler  has  to  say  about 
bearing  trouble,  about  worrying,  about  finding 
time  for  prayer,  about  the  child-feeling  toward 
God,  of  the  duty  of  being  lovable,  of  the  way 
to  make  “every  day  a  Lord’s  day,”  on  these 
and  many  other  subjects  this  book  is  helpful, 
striking  and  persuasive. 

THE  PBE8BYTERIAN  HOSPITAL. 

The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  will  be  held  on  November  17th 
at  8  P.  M.,  in  the  Dispensary  Building,  en¬ 
trance  on  Seventieth  Street  and  Madison  Av¬ 
enue.  The  hospital  will  be  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion  from  1.80  to  6  P.  M. 

The  public,  and  especially  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  this  grand  institution, 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  it. 


Reformation  Day  was  observed  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  81st  ult.  in  the  First  German 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  the  Faculty, 
students,  and  alumni  of  the  German  Theolog¬ 
ical  School,  with  a  large  and  sympathetic  au¬ 
dience  and  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  all 
the  proceedings.  The  addresses  by  President 
Knox  in  English  and  by  Prof.  Seibert  in  Ger¬ 
man,  were  of  their  usual  excellence  and  schol¬ 
arly  elegance,  both  evangelical  in  spirit  and 
broad  in  scope  and  sympathy.  An  oration  by 
one  of  the  alumni,  with  impromptu  speeches 
and  a  liberal  banquet  rounded  out  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  near  midnight,  and  left  a  delightful 
and  inspiring  impression  on  all  who  shared  in 
the  observance. 


The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  began 
work  in  the  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia, 
last  Sabbath.  He  agrees  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  pastorate  for  a  year,  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital.  Dr.  Dickey  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  in  Bethany  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
ten  months,  and  with  great  acceptance. 


Our  readers  will  find  much  food  for  thought 
in  the  sermon  which  we  give  this  week.  It 
was  preached  at  the  Association  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  ministers,  Mr.  Farwell  being  of  that 
church  in  Stockbridge  which  he  whose  face 
looks  out  from  our  first  page  so  long  served. 
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MORE  CAUSE  FOR  THANKSOIYINO. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  expressed  our  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  the  admirable  spirit  shown  in  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
this  unexpected  harmony.  “  One  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer.  ”  But  this  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  same  signs  of  returning  peace 
appear  elsewhere.  Perhaps  nowhere,  outside 
of  New  York,  has  there  been  more  of  bitter 
controversy  than  in  Ohio,  where  the  case  of 
Profeesor  Smith  stirred  up  the  same  diversity 
of  opinion  and  of  feeling  as  the  case  of  Professor 
Kiggs  did  here.  Nor  is  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state  of  things  by  any  means 
allayed.  There  is  still  great  soreness,  a  sense 
of  great  injustice  and  great  wrong  in  the 
treatment  of  one  of  the  best  of  scholars  and 
of  men.  But  while  this  is  true,  yet  many  who 
deprecated  the  action  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Smith  as  strongly  as  we  do,  yet  feel  that  they 
are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  it,  as  they  had 
no  part  in  it,  and  that  now  the  one  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  cease  these  endless  disputings, 
and  go  at  work  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

The  late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  was 
preceded  by  no  “electioneering,”  no  prepara¬ 
tion  of  “tickets  1”  On  the  first  matter  of  busi - 
ness,  the  election  of  moderator,  there  was  no 
contest  whatever.  But  one  man  was  named 
for  the  office,  and  that  he  was  our  good  Dr. 
McOiffert,  a  nomination  that  was  promptly 
seconded  by  Dr  HcKibbin  of  Cincinnati,  and 
he  was  elected  by  acclamation !  Now  Dr. 
McOiffert  is  not  an  Old  School  ican,  nor  a  New 
School  man.  He  is  not  a  Briggs  man,  nor  an 
anti-Briggs  man.  That  is  to  say,  we  suppose 
he  is  not,  for,  to  confess  the  honest  truth,  we  do 
not  know  where  he  stands ;  only  of  this  we 
are  sure:  that  it  is  on  the  broad  and 
eternal  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Proph¬ 
ets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Cor¬ 
nerstone  ;  and  that  he  is  a  good,  upright,  loyal 
Presbyterian,  standing 

“Foot  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow.” 

That  is  enough  for  us,  and  ought  to  be 
enough  for  anybody.  If  we  were  to  go  a  step 
farther,  and  exercise  the  right  that  belongs  to 
every  son  of  New  England,  and  give  a 
“g^ess,  ”  it  would  be  that  he  stands  about 
where  The  Evangelist  stands,  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  is  both  conservative  aivd  progressive, 
holding  fast  to  all  that  is  good  in  the  past, 
and  still  keeping  his  eyes  open  to  whatever  of 
now  light  the  researches  of  scholars  may  bring 
forth  to  illustrate  the  priceless  treasures  of 
the  Word  of  God.  With  such  a  wise,  gentle 
Moderator,  the  meeting  of  Synod  of  Ohio  was, 
like  that  of  New  York,  one  of  unbroken  peace. 
Not  an  unkind  word  was  spoken.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  had  descended 
like  a  dove,  and  hovered  with  outstretched 
wings  over  the  assembly  of  those  who  met  in 
the  sacred  name  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  good  Dr.  Phraner  has 
just  returned  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  has  been  in  many  States  and  Territories, 
stirring  up  the  minds  of  the  brethren  to  the 
work  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  which, 
as  he  looks  upon  it,  are  one  in  their  great  ob¬ 
ject.  He  reports  a  spirit  of  harmony  that  is 
delightful.  The  controversies  that  have  stirred 
up  such  a  tempest  here  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
have  not  made  a  ripple  on  the  calm  waters  of 
the  Pacific.  Not  that  the  ministers  and  the¬ 
ological  professors  —  those  who  teach  and 
preach— are  less  acute  or  less  qualified  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  fine  points 


of  metaphysical  theology,  but  they  have  other 
trork  to  do.  They  have  to  form  the  public 
mind  of  the  young  and  rapidly  growing  West. 
They  see — what  the  writer  of  these  lines  has 
seen  within  the  past  few  months — that  there 
is  to  be  a  great  Empire  on  our  Western  Coast, 
and  that  the  future  of  that  Empire  will  depend 
on  the  foundations  that  are  laid  now.  Why 
should  the  work  of  the  Lord  cease  while  they 
go  down  to  wrangle  and  dispute  with  their 
brethren  ? 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  TAHMANY. 

It  has  only  begun.  Through  victory  or 
defeat  at  the  polls  it  progresses  steadily  and 
surely  to  but  one  end — extinction  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  factor  or  a  ruling  power.  Otherwise  we 
must  lose  faith  in  an  awakened  conscience, 
and  aroused  moral  sense  among  the  people, 
and  renounce  our  hope  for  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  But  great  reforms  require  time.  The 
tide  that  rises  against  Tammany  corruption 
cannot  reach  its  height  in  one  wave,  nor 
work  its  purifying  by  a  single  surge.  The  city 
has  been  roused  by  the  plucky  and  continuous 
fight  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his  supporters.  It 
has  made  a  grand  showing  of  righteous  indig¬ 
nation.  The  “braves”  of  that  hitherto  defi¬ 
ant  “ring”  have  been  badly  frightened.  The 
war  of  public  indignation  has  smitten  their 
guilty  souls  with  reminders  of  the  doom  of 
their  former  chief,  William  M.  Tweed,  and 
brough-t  them  face  to  face  with  retribution. 
They  have  shown  unusual  signs  of  panic,  have 
used  desperate  means  to  escape  disaster,  but 
all  in  vain.  To-day  their  defeated  candidate 
for  mayor  stands  bewildered  amid  the  drench¬ 
ing  suif,  scarcely  knowing  what  has  happened. 
Now  for  some  months  at  least,  Tammany  will 
be  on  its  best  behavior.  It  will  be  no  “tiger,” 
only  a  purring  house  cat.  It  has  learned  at 
least  so  much  in  the  school  of  defeat. 

And  now  the  question  of  the  hour  is.  What 
shall  become  of  the  moral  force  evolved  by 
this  campaign  against  municipal  villany  and 
vice?  The  very  worst  thing  that  can  befall 
the  city  now  is  to  see  this  wave  of  conscience 
and  revolt  against  vileness  slowly  subside. 
The  “tiger”  is  not  extinct;  the  devil  dies  not 
so.  It  is  a  question  of  endurance  now.  Who 
the  soonest  lays  down  his  zeal  and  vigilance, 
the  soonest  fails  and  is  vanquished.  The  fight 
must  not  falter.  Anti-Tammany  must  nat  be  a 
mere  pre-election  nurse  of  temporary  voters. 
What  Dr.  Parkhurst  calls  the  cesspool  round 
the  City  Hall  must  not  be  marked  or  slily 
drained  off  into  some  other  reservoir.  Crosby, 
who  began  this  fight  in  his  day,  said  that 
“reforming  Tammany  was  only  digging  deeper 
in  iniquity  to  try  to  drain  the  fetid  pool.  ” 
Anything  that  has  sense  enough  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  Tammany  associations  may  be 
reformed.  All  else  must  be  cremated.  The 
fires  are  now  kindled.  Let  them  be  kept 
ablaze.  Make  the  den  in  Fourteenth  Street  a 
Gehewna  till  only  clean  ashes  remain  I 

Invitations  are  being  sent  out  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  elders,  and  trustees  of  the  Falling  Spring 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
inviting  all  friends  and  former  members  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  its  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixtieth  anniversary.  The  services 
will  begin  on  Saturday  evening  of  the  present 
week  (Novamber  10th),  continue  on  Sunday, 
and  be  concluded  on  Monday  evening,  No¬ 
vember  13th.  The  order  of  proceedings  has 
been  carefully  arranged  by  Pastor  H.  R. 
Schenck,  Dr.  George  F.  Platt,  and  W.  G. 
Reed,  and  includes  a  paper  by  the  former,  to 
be  read  on  the  last  evening,  entitled,  “The 
Personal  History  of  Former  Pastors.  ”  Several 
of  these  are  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
including  Drs.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  J.  A.  Crawford, 
and  J.  Grier  Hibben.  Several  neighboring  pas¬ 
tors  will  also  speak.  The  occasion  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  one  of  much  historical  interest. 


THE  RET.  SAMUEL  D.  ALEXANDER. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Alexander  on  Oct.  36th 
was  quite  unexpected,  though  he  had  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  76  years.  He  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  late  Synod,  and  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  taken  with  pneumonia.  He  seemed  to 
recover,  ’  however,  and  set  about  his  work. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  complained  of 
weariness,  lay  down,  and  calmly  passed  away 
by  a  painless  exit.  Dr.  Alexander  was  of  the 
famous  Princeton  family,  and  spent  most  of 
his  ministry  here  in  New  York.  He  had 
preached  at  Port  Richmond,  and  for  about 
five  years  at  Freehold  Village,  N.  J.,  when  he 
came  to  the  Fifteenth -street  Church,  this  city. 
He  next  took  charge  of  the  Phillips. Memorial 
Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor  emeritus  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had,  almost  since 
his  first  coming  here,  been  Clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  all  his  ministerial  brethren.  He  ever 
sought  usefulness,  and  cared  nothing  what¬ 
ever  for  notoriety.  His  people  venerate  his 
virtues,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  very 
fitting  tribute  to  his  memory : 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  AND  UOVE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Phillips  Church  the  following 
minute  was  paased,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  love : 

Whereas,  our  heavenly  Father  has  called  to  his 
eternal  home  our  beloved  friend  and  pastor  emeritus- 
the  late  Samuel  D.  Alexander,  D.D.,  we,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Phillips  Presbyterian  Church  and  congre¬ 
gation,  hereby  desire  to  make  a  formal  record  of  his 
work  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  among 
us.  Installed  pastor  on  May  6, 1856,  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
ministry  with  scarcely  an  absence  from  his  pulpit,  a 
record  in  this  respect  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  God’s  Word, 
strong  in  the  Calvinistic  faith,  a  discriminating  think¬ 
er  ;  he  made  Christ  and  His  cross  the  one  central  fact 
in  the  world’s  history,  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  the 
only  hope  for  sinful  man.  With  Christlike  tender¬ 
ness  and  love  he  preached  the  Gk)6pel,and  called  upon 
all  men,  everywhere,  to  repent,  believe,  and  be  saved. 

As  a  pastor,  faithful,  true,  and  dignified,  his  visits 
were  gladly  received  by  his  people,  and  his  infiuence 
felt  only  for  good.  In  the  home  and  Sabbath-school 
he  was  especially  happy  with  the  young.  Of  child¬ 
like  simplicity  of  character  himself,  he  loved  the 
children,  and  during  all  the  years  of  his  ministry  was 
occustomed  to  spend  a  half  hour  each  Sabbath  in  the 
Sunday-school,  where  his  presence  was  a  blessing  to 
old  and  young. 

As  a  Christian  his  life  was  one  of  singular  purity 
and  unselfishness ;  he  sought  to  live  Christ  daily,  and 
found  in  Him  alone  his  help  and  his  strength. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  this  minute  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  church  session  ;  also  that  a 
suitable  tablet  be  placed  in  the  church  in  loving 
memory  of  his  faithful  labors  among  us. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  G.  Dana,  well  known  through 
his  pastorates  in  Norwich,  Conn. ,  and  notably 
in  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  St.  Paul, 
and  who  of  late  has  been  acceptably  supplying 
Westminster  Presbyterian  and  South  Congre¬ 
gational  churches,  Brooklyn,  has  declined  his 
call  to  the  lectureship  on  Sociology  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  He  may,  in  consequence,  return 
to  the  pastorate  as  his  many  friends  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  are  desirous  to  have  him 
settled  in  this  vicinity.  Dr.  Dana’s  studies  in 
the  line  of  sociology  would,  however,  make 
him  a  valuable  accession  to  any  of  our  the¬ 
ological  seminaries  or  colleges. 


The  question  of  duty  to  our  neighbor  is  so 
important  that  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  an 
Institute  of  Christian  Sociology  is  to  be  held 
at  Oberlin  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Stuckenberg 
of  Berlin,  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  Dr.  Glad¬ 
den,  and  Dr.  Strong.  Good  entertainment  at 
the  rate  of  $1  a  day  will  be  provided  for  all 
who  give  notice  in  advance  to  President  Bal- 
lantine. 
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MBS.  LUCf  MAYO  SMITH. 

There  ia  aometimea  a  aort  of  exultation  in 
our  aorrow.  We  are  made  atrangely  glad  by 
the  very  greatneaa  of  our  loaa.  It  aeema  to  be 
a  hinting  of  the  hidden  aourcea  of  comfort,  an 
inatinctive  revealing  of  the  imperiahableneaa 
of  real  worth,  a  auggeation  of  the  complete- 
neaa  which  follows  cloae  upon  the  departure 
of  our  aainta.  They  have  gone  to  God,  but 
w'ith  all  this  added  glory,  they  are  our’a  still. 
Some  tears  are  lit  up  with  brightest  hope ; 
some  dirges  ring  with  the  after-tone  of 
heaven’s  glad  songs.  And  this  because  we 
know  that  each  quality  by  which  they  gained 
the  mastery  over  our  love,  each  grace  that 
wove  its  silken  web  about  us,  every  power 
that  controlled,  every  impulse  that  uplifted 
us  in  the  companionships  of  this  world,  will 
be  more  great,  more  dear  in  that  world  to 
which  our  beloved  go.  Mourning  for  saints 
is  mounting  the  heights  of  clearest  outlook 
and  serenest  peace.  The  little  child  looking 
up  the  homestead  stairs  cries  to  be  carried  to 
mother’s  chamber.  Down  here  we  weep  as 
children.  It  is  a  near  approach  to  the  way 
homeward  along  which  we  go  toward  final 
and  rejoicing  fellowships. 

The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  in  mourning 
for  Mrs.  Preserved  Smith.  It  was  her  home 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  long  period  of  bless¬ 
ing  by  a  beautiful  life  of  ever-growing  charity 
up  to  its  very  close,  that  will  brighten  in 
memory  and  bless  by  example  or  result  as  the 
years  go  on.  The  providence  which  led  the 
bright  and  beautiful  Lucy  Mayo  from  her 
birthplace  in  Dorchester.  Mass.,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Miami,  was  far-reaching  in  its  holy 
purpose.  Her  meeting  there  a  young  man 
from  a  manse  in  the  central  part  of  her  native 
State,  to  whom  she  was  soon  after  married, 
was  the  beginning  of  good  that  grew  to  un¬ 
looked  for  results,  passing  the  usual  limits  of 
even  high  and  well  based  human  hopes.  When 
this  newly  established  household  came  to  Day 
ton,  it  was  a  good  day  for  that  city.  Quietly, 
yet  with  ever-enlarging  measures  of  moral 
force  it  gained  a  standing  among  the  fore¬ 
most  and  best,  commanding  respect  and  win¬ 
ning  confidence,  contributing  to  every  element 
of  true  growth,  giving  impulse  to  all  right 
tendencies,  sustaining  every  enterprise  of  re 
ligion  or  philanthropy,  working  heartily  along 
the  lines  of  the  Christian  principles  which 
they  embraced  and  obeyed,  in  a  word,  fulfill¬ 
ing  every  highest  ideal  of  what  was  right 
and  duty  with  a  fidelity  that  was  seemingly  as 
unconscious  as  it  was  unquestioning.  There 
are  no  means  of  measuring  the  good  one  such 
family  does.  The  Christian  home  comes  to  its 
consummate  flower  and  fruit,  like  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  “  without  observation.  ”  It  is  there 
only  we  must  look  for  the  ideal  of  Christian 
womanhood. 

Of  such  womanhood  and  motherhood  Mrs. 
Smith  was  a  noble  type.  She  grew  up  to  its 
requirements  with  that  expansive  quality 
which  showed  the  soundness  of  her  nature 
and  the  genuineness  of  her  piety.  There  was 
in  her  growth  no  break,  no  schism,  no  flaw. 
It  was  a  natural,  unique  development.  As  her 
husband’s  wealth  increased  and  her  sons  came 
into  prominence,  she  was  the  same  sweet 
mother,  the  same  gentle  woman,  the  same 
Christian  spirit,  the  same  good  friend.  No 
wonder  that  she  was  blessed  everywhere !  In 
dispensing  her  private  charities,  which  were 
unceasing,  she  seemed  not  to  know  herself, 
her  thoughts  were  intuitively  higher.  “She 
looked.”  said  one,  “not  as  if  she  saw  me  or 
my  poor  house,  but  as  if  she  looked  past  us 
all  into  the  face  of  Jesus.  ”  There  is  no  higher 
praise,  no  better  definition  of  charity,  than  that 
simple  heart-utterance  of  one  whose  burden 
she  tried  to  bear.  Life,  with  such  a  spirit,  be¬ 


comes  sublime,  because  it  reaches  up  toward 
the  benignities  of  heaven.  It  was  said  by  one 
who  saw  her  in  Saratoga,  bending  wistfully 
forward  as  her  son.  Professor  Henry  Preserved 
Smith,  was  pleading  hie  cause  before  the  As¬ 
sembly,  that  she  seemed  a  “hoveling  spirit 
from  another  world.  ”  It  was  a  spectacle  of 
transfigured  motherhood.  It  touched  many 
hearts  in  unwonted  tenderness.  These  are 
the  things  which  save  men  from  themselves, 
from  the  untoward  influences  in  their  preju 
dices  or  their  environment.  Redemption  itself 
speaks  through  them.  Wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood,  pure,  unconscious,  are  the  angels  of 
earth,  and  when  death  comes  between,  they 
are  angels  still. 

It  was  a  peculiar  hardship  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  her  son  came  during  her  widowhood. 
She  felt  herself  often  singularly  alone  in  those 
days  of  trial.  None  whose  hands  were  lifted 
against  that  son  knew,  probably,  nor  perhaps 
thought,  how  they  smote  her  heart’s  quick 
nerve.  Men  who  owed  their  loyal  support 
flinched  or  fled.  She  felt  it.  How  could  she 
not?  And  yet  there  was  no  bitterness  in  her 
spirit.  Only  grief.  The  grandeur  of  that 
motherly  sorrow  is  beyond  our  words.  Her 
son  stood  bravely  and  meekly  before  his  ac¬ 
cusers,  and  the  fiercest  “heresy  hunter”  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  in  spirit  like  the  Master 
and  Lord.  That  was  his  strength  and  shield. 
It  seemed  so  easy,  so  natural  for  him  to  be 
forgiving  I  Yes.  Our  life  is  fed  from  the 
upper  springs  of  love  divine,  and  the  lower 
springs  of  sanctified  affections.  The  earthly 
source  of  that  serene  spirit  which  becomes  a 
man  so  well  in  time  of  trial,  is  in  some  wom¬ 
an’s  soul  that  has  been  touched  by  the  heart 
of  Gbd.  When  the  final  vote  was  given  there 
was  a  Christlike  woman  who  felt  the  sword 
piercing  through  her  soul,  and  who,  through 
her  tears,  only  whispered,  “Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!” 

A  few  months  later  that  great  heart  ceased 
to  beat.  Doubtless  the  unwonted  strain  cut 
short  the  days  of  her  loving  service.  She 
died  suddenly  in  that  “house  beautiful”  over 
which  her  only  daughter  now  presides.  Only 
her  two  younger  sons,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Smith 
of  Dayton,  and  Professor  Richmond  Mayo 
Smith  of  Columbia  College  could  follow  to 
her  burial.  Her  eldest  son.  Professor  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  is  seeking  rest  and  health 
for  himself  and  his  family  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  old  days  he  would  be 
still  unconscious  of  his  loss.  Now  messages  of 
sympathy  pass  the  sea  every  hour.  Not  only 
do  they  help  us  bear  our  sorrows  but  they 
bring  near  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  sea.  We  think  to-day  of  the  family 
divided.  The  reunion  is  progressing  with 
every  translation. 

There  is  a  memory  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  which  is  worth  preserving.  After  Old 
and  New  School  had  become  one,  Mr.  Smith 
confided  to  his  pastor  his  purpose  to  bestow 
his  gifts  upon  Andover  instead  of  Lane  Sem¬ 
inary,  which  he  believed  would  cease  to  be 
liberal.  The  conference  was  protracted  to 
midnight,  and  Lane  finally  won.  The  next 
morning  a  pencil  note  came  to  the  pulpit: 
“After  a  nearly  sleepless,  but  prayerful  night, 
I  have  decided  to  endow  Lane.  Preserved 
Smith.  ”  Our  eyes  met,  and  his  were  shining 
with  unshed  tears.  And  beside  him  was  an 
other  whose  eyes  telegraphed  even  intenser 
emotion.  It  seems  to  day  that  those  glorified 
faces  are  looking  down  on  the  scenes  of  their 
earthly  love  and  labor.  What  a  sanctifier  and 
sifter  of  our  purposes  and  plans  and  motives 
is  the  uplook  to  their  high  joy  and  peace! 
The  riches  of  life  are  beyond.  The  sanctities 
of  all  trusts  are  not  in  our  wills,  but  in  the 
loyal  love  and  remembrance  of  them  who  left 
them  to  our  holiest  keeping.  R.  A.  S. 


EDITORIAL  NOTBT. 

There  is  one  thing  we  ought  always  to  bear 
in  mind  when  speaking  of  the  Bible  or  the 
troths  it  conveys,,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  book.  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  it  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  prince,  nor  an  epistle  to  the 
laboring  man,  nor  a  gospel  for  the  learned, 
nor  exoteric  truth  for  the  ignorant.  It  does 
hot  divide  men  into  classes,  but  warns  them 
as  members  of  a  common  race,  and  offers  sal¬ 
vation  to  those  involved  in  a  commop  tuin. 
If  therp  be  classes  that  have  turned  aside  from 
the  Bible,  the  Bible  turns  aside  from  no  classes. 
It  institutes  everywhere  a  people’s  church.  It 
has  not  one  code  of  laws  for  sovereign  and 
another  for  subject ;  not  one  morality  for  the 
priest  and  another  for  the  layman.  Other  re¬ 
ligions  may  constitute  castes,  more  or  lees 
clearly  defined  ;  but  the  very  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  letter,  of  this  book  refuses  to  see  in  man 
anything  but  man,  and  as  such  it  lays  its  law 
upon  him,  as  such  it  offers  its  salvation  to 
him,  as  such  it  promises  reward  or  threatens 
penalty.  This  conception  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  and  the  common  dignity  of  mankind 
is  not  only  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion,  but  fundamental  in  it.  To-day  it  lies  at 
the  basis  of  our  civil  polity  as  well  as  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true  churches. 

Apropos  of  the  Old  Testament  injunctions 
concerning  the  kindling  of  a  fire  upon  the 
Sabbath,  the  suggestion  of  a  Jewish  writer  in  a 
late  Forum  is  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
says  that  when  considering  this  particular  and 
specific  prohibition  we  ought  to  remember 
that  fire  was  connected  with  all  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  and  that  its 
use  upon  a  sacred  day  would  be  almost  inevit¬ 
ably  a  lure  to  affiliation  with  surrounding  pa¬ 
ganism.  This  danger  did  not  exist  in  Egypt, 
but  would  be  met  in  Palestine.  The  worship 
of  Apis  would  no  longer  appeal  to  them  after 
the  episode  of  the  golden  calf  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  partial  apostasy  of  Solomon  and 
the  dreadful  abominations  of  Ahaz  show  us 
that  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  cruelties  of  Molech  worship,  was 
real,  not  imaginary.  The  severity  with  which 
this  prohibition  was  enforced  has  often  been 
alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  Sab¬ 
batic  legislation.  In  the  light  of  this  sugges¬ 
tion  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  most  stringent 
measures  did  not  wholly  suffice  to  prevent  the 
lapse  into  idolatry,  with  all  its  barbarities,  as 
apprehended.  Israel  in  Egypt  largely  lost  its 
distinctive  character;  in  Palestine  it  would 
have  been  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  paganism  were  it  not  for  just  such  pre¬ 
cautions  as  were  taken  in  the  divine  legislation 
prepared  for  the  isolation  of  the  Hebrew  com¬ 
monwealth  from  its  corrupt  neighbors. 

A  very  large  and  representative  audience 
gathered  in  the  New  York  Avenue  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,on  a  recent  Sunday  evening, 
to  hear  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
Ex-Secretary  of  State  and  Ex-Minister  .to  Mex¬ 
ico,  Spain,  and  Russia.  Oen.  Foster  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  world ;  and 
he  made  an  especial  study  of  missions  in  the 
Orient.  He  has  access  to  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  usually  closed  to  travellers.  He  had  dip¬ 
lomatic  experience  and  knowledge  that  made 
him  an  expert  observer ;  and  he  viewed  the 
phenomena  on  Eastern  soil  with  an  impartial, 
though  very  decidedly  Christian,  eye.  His 
report  is  of  fascinating  interest  and  of  great 
value.  He  commands  the  attention  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  business  men,  who  look  askance  at 
the  testimony  of  clergymen  and  secretaries, 
and  he  declares  bis  complete  faith  in  the  in¬ 
calculable  value  of  missions  and  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Oen.  Foster  may  be  induced  to  read  this 
paper  in  at  least  several  of  our  chief  cities. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  SUNBAY-SCHOOIi. 

Timothy’s  Qcest.  A  Story  for  Anybody, 
Young  or  Old,  Who  Cares  to  Read  It.  By 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  With  Illustrations 
bv  Oliver  Herford.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Miflain  and  Company.  1894.  $150. 

The  author  of  The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol 
has  never  written  anything  more  sweet  and 
tender  than  this  little  story  of  a  child’s  un¬ 
selfish  love.  It  is  as  bright  as  it  is  tender ;  its 
characters  are  studied  from  life,  though 
probably  not  from  individuals;  in  structure 
and  language  it  is  a  poem,  though  in  prose. 
And  though  there  is  not  one  word  of  religious 
teaching  in  it,  and  even  a  delicate  vein  of 
satire  with  regard  to  some  prevalent  types  of 
Christianity,  the  infiuence  of  such  a  book  is 
far  better  than  that  of  many  of  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  teachings  are  outspoken.  For  this 
story  of  the  boy  waif  who  set  out  to  find  a 
mother  and  a  home  (not  with  a  capital  H)  for 
the  baby  waif  which  wee  his  charge ;  and  how 
by  an  unselfish  devotion  as  single-hearted  and 
spontaneous  as  is  possible,  perhaps,  only  to 
that  class  whom  our  Lord  set  before  us  as 
typical  of  the  Christian  spirit — the  little  chil¬ 
dren — he  won  a  whole-hearted  welcome  out  of 
what  at  first  had  been  only  a  grudging  and 
perfunctory  tolerance,  and  brought  love  and 
beauty  into  hearts  that  were  shrivelling  with 
a  narrow  self-assertion — this  story  gives  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  love  and  service  which 
Christians  owe  to  one  another  and  which 
many  of  them  give  to  one  another  in  this 
world  of  ours. 

Thb  Cook  ahd  the  Capnvs ;  or,  Attalus  the 
Hostage.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  8.  Stacey.  New 
York :  Thomas  Whittaker.  1894.  $1.25. 

The  grandchildren  of  the  girls  and  boys 
who  used  to  weep  over  The  Heir  of  R^dcliffe 
are  almost  old  enough  to  read  this  story  of 
early  Christianity  among  the  Ooths  and 
Franks,  but  the  author’s  pen  has  not  grown 
old.  And  it  is  a  real  service  to  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  cause  that  Mies  Yonge  here  renders.  Dr. 
Spencer  used  to  tell  of  an  old  clergyman  who 
would  say  to  those  who  came  to  him  with  re¬ 
ligious  difficulties,  “You  want  doctrine.” 
What  the  Church  in  this  country  most  wants 
just  now  is  history— a  better  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  Christianity  and  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  idea  in  the  minds  of 
our  barbarian  ancestors.  A  good  many  of 
our  present  difficulties  would  be  cletyred  away 
if  a  better  historic  sense  prevailed.  Miss 
Yonge  may  or  may  not  have  had  this 
thought  in  mind,  but  she  has  certainly  been 
very  careful  in  her  efiFort  to  attain  historic 
accuracy  both  as  to  the  facts  and  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  in  this  atory  of  the  little  Gallic  prince 
sent  as  hostage  to  a  Frankish  camp  in  the 
wilds  of  Germany,  and  how  his  rescue  from 
captivity  came  about  through  the  devotion  of 
a  cook,  the  Christian  slave  of  his  grandfather, 
a  Christian  bishop. 

SHERBU’txE  Cousins.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
1894.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three, 
“Sherburne  House”  and  “Lyndell  Sherburne” 
being  the  names  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
The  only  clue  to  this  fact,  however,  is  in  the 
title  page,  and  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 


the  preceding  stories  will  probably  be  some¬ 
what  bewildered  in  the  opening  pages,  which 
present  a  large  variety  of  characters  in  situ¬ 
ations  and  relations  to  one  another  which  need 
the  light  of  the  previous  works  to  make  them 
intelligible.  The  story  belongs  to  that  large 
class  which  had  much  better  not  been  written, 
not  because  of  anything  wrong  in  their  teach¬ 
ings,  but  because  of  the  inartistic  construc¬ 
tion  and  slovenly  English  which  characterize 
them.  The  teachings  of  this  story  are  really 
good ;  a  high  ideal  of  womanly  character  is 
held  up,  and  the  stand  taken  is  excellent  as  to 
the  nature  and  sanctions  of  the  love  which 
binds  one  woman  to  one  man.  But  the 
story  is  utterly  conventional,  the  characters 
are  unreal,  the  circumstances  show  a  lack 
either  of  experience  or  of  comprehension  of 
the  significance  of  experience.  It  is  religious 
novels  of  this  commonplace  and  conventional 
order  which  give  to  the  girls  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  a  taste  for  sensational  literature,  and 
so  emasculate  the  mind  that  it  becomes  inca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  true  literature.  The  aim  of 
many  books  of  this  class  is  by  no  means  so  lofty 
as  that  of  Sherburne  Cousins,  nor  the  study  of 
duty  so  conscientious,  but  the  good  qualities 
of  a  bonk  of  this  kind  only  make  it  the  more 
mischievous. 

LIZETTE  and  HER  MISSION  OVER  THE  .MOOR. 

By  Emma  Marshall.  Illustrations  by  W. 

Lance.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and 

Company.  $1.50. 

A  pleasantly  told  story  of  unselfishness  and 
the  good  it  wrought.  Lizette  was  the  step 
daughter  of  a  widow  whose  brother  was  a 
wretched  miser,  who  made  his  wife  and  step¬ 
son  miserable.  Simply  through  cheerful  self 
forgetfulness  the  young  girl,  though  she  can 
by  no  means  repair  the  wrong  sin  and  that 
selfishness  have  caused,  does  do  all  that  can  be 
done  in  such  a  case  to  make  things  better, 
and  does  sooner  or  later  bring  her  uncle  and 
his  family  to  a  better  mind.  In  her  own 
household,  too,  she  is  a  good  daughter,  sister, 
and  friend,  working  no  moral  miracles  indeed, 
nor  always  without  fault,  but  living  a  truly 
beautiful  and  useful  life,  by  the  same  unsel¬ 
fish  spirit.  The  scene  is  laid  in  England 
about  forty  years  ago ;  the  story  is  pleasantly 
told,  the  characters  are  natural,  and  though 
entirely  of  the  conventional  order  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  religious  story,  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Sunday-sqhool  library. 

Philip  Leicester.  By  Jessie  E.  Wright. 

Illustrated.  Boston :  W.  A.  Wilde  and 

Company.  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  story  is  the  daughter  of 
one  who  has  written  many  Sunday-school 
books  —  Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright.  The 
daughter  follows  her  mother  in  her  zeal  for 
the  temperance  cause,  and  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  a  temperance  story.  The  temper¬ 
ance  teaching  is,  however,  only  incidental; 
the  real  motive  of  the  story  is  a  lesson  for 
mothers — that  God  will  be  with  the  children 
of  love  and  prayer  even  though  they  may  be 
passing  through  the  fires  of  temptation  and 
bad  influences.*  This  is  taught  in  the  very 
interesting  story  of  a  baby  stolen  from  its 
parents  at  three  months  old.  With  some  care¬ 
lessness  of  style  and  some  lack  of  experience 
in  human  nature,  Miss  Wright  has  still 
made  a  story  of  which  the  tendency  is  very 
good  and  the  interest  strong.  That  all  her 
readers  will  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  heredity 
so  strongly  as  she  does,  is  of  little  moment. 

Paths  and  By-Paths.  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pick- 

ford.  New  York  :  American  Tract  Society. 

1894.  $1.25. 

This  story  deals  with  various  social  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  present  themselves  to  young 
Christians.  Not  the  great  problems  which 
now  exercise  the  minds  of  men,  but  the  amuse¬ 
ments  permitted  Christians,  whether  cards  and 


dancing  may  be  indulged  in,  the  question  of 
wine  drinking  at  the  table,  and  the  problem 
of  neighborly  kindness  between  rich  and 
poor.  The  story  is  fairly  interesting,  and  will 
doubtless  help  some  readers,  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  new  light  is  shed  upon  the 
problems  discussed.  The  book  is  well  made 
and  contains  several  illustrations. 

How  A -Chin  HO  AH  Found  the  Light.  By 
Annie  Maria  Barnes.  Richmond,  Va.  : 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 
$1  25. 

We  hail  a  book  for  our  Sunday-school  libra¬ 
ries  which  gives  so  correct  a  notion  of  Indian 
life  on  our  western  prairies  as  this,  and  of  the 
work  done  among  Indians  by  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Though  not  above  the  average  in 
literary  merit,  this  story  has  so  good  reason 
for  being  that  it  should  find  a  place  in  many 
libraries.  Among  the  interesting  incidents 
woven  into  it  is  the  “Messiah  Craze”  of  a  few 
years  ago. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Among  the  new  editions  issued  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  is  Mrs.  Maria  Ijouisa 
Charlesworth’s  classic  tale.  Ministering  Chil¬ 
dren,  bound  in  one  volume.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  “  unscientific  charity”  in  this 
story,  which  the  children  of  an  earlier  genera¬ 
tion  were  never  weary  of  reading,  and  from 
which  they  surely  learned  many  lessons  of  the 
blessedness  of  ministry.  Doubtless  if  children 
and  their  parents  did  their  charities  to-day  on 
precisely  the  lines  here  laid  down,  they 
would  do  a  good  deal  of  pauperizing.  The 
conditions  of  this  story  never  prevailed  in 
America,  and  do  not  now  prevail  anywhere ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  story  is  of  all  time,  for  it 
is  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto  but  to  minister.  The  two  vol¬ 
umes  are  easily  compressed  into  one  by  means 
of  somewhat  this  paper ;  the  illustrations  are 
the  old  ones,  and  might  well  be  improved  upon. 
($1.). — Ministering  Children  belongs  to  The 
Evangelist  Sunday-school  Library  selected  by 
the  votes  of  members  of  our  Sunday-schools  and 
so  does  Adam's  Daughters,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Mac- 
Nair  Wright.  This  interesting  story  deals  with 
the  question  of  woman’s  self  support,  and  takes 
an  admirable  stand  against  the  tendency  of 
girls  to  leave  country  homes  to  seek  opportu¬ 
nities  of  work  in  cities.  Our  self-supporting 
country  girls  should  all  read  it.  ($1.50.) — 
Among  other  republications  of  this  firm  are 
Minnie  E.  Kenney’s  (Mrs.  Pauli)  Christie's 
Next  Things,  which  tells  how  much  good  a  girl 
found  to  do  who  contented  herself  with  sim¬ 
ply  doing  “the  next  thing,”  and  luokiuK 
sharply  out  for  that  thing  ($1)  ;  Roy's  Op¬ 
portunity  and  How  He  Improved  It,  by  Miss 
Annie  L.  Hannah,  telling  how  a  lame  boy 
found  means  of  being  useful  ($1.50.); 
Christie's  Old  Organ,  by  Mrs.  Walton,  another 
of  our  “  Evangelist  Library,  ”  too  long  and  well 
known  to  need  description,  but  never  too  well 
known  not  to  be  offered  anew  to  the  rising 
generation  (40  cents) ;  Arrow  Headlight,  by 
Miss  I.  T.  Hopkins,  a  bright  story  of  life  in  a 
lighthouse, pointing  the  moral,  “Let  your  light 
shine”  ($1.25.) ;  Little  Jack's  Four  Lessons,  a 
pleasant  story  for  the  little  children  by  the 
author  of  “Sunday  All  the  Week,”  nicely 
printed  in  clear  type  for  little  eyes  not  expert 
in  reading  (40  cents) ;  and  A  Baker's  Dozen, 
by  Faye  Huntington,  telling  how  a  Sunday- 
school  class  of  thirteen  girls  helped  to  pay  a 
church  debt,  and  sent  a  box  to  a  home  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  finally  were  led  into  the  work  of 
the  elder  women  of  the  church.  The  motive 
is  good,  but  the  “autograph  quilt”  is  a  method 
not  entirely  to  be  commended,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  there  ought  to  be  a  better  way  of 
paying  a  church  debt  than  laying  it  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  children  of  the  church.  (60 
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cents.) — Uiss  Eleanor  Hunter’s  Talks  to  Boys 
and  Talks  to  Girls  are  admirable  little  works, 
far  more  simple  and  practical  than  most  books 
on  conduct  and  written  in  a  familiar  style 
with  abundant  anecdote  and  illustration,  which 
will  make  them  easy  reading  even  to  boys  and 
girls  whose  minds  have  been  weakened  by  too 
much  Sunday-school  story  reading.  (60  cents 
each. ) — 2 he  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  by  Louise  Sey¬ 
mour  Houghton’s  describes  the  remarkable 
“boat  work”  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France, 
the  characters  being  all  drawn  from  life,  and 
the  incidents,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  religious 
experience,  such  as  have  actually  happened  in 
the  history  of  the  Mission.  ($1.25.  )—A  Bag  of 
Stories  is  written  for  the  younger  children  by 
Miss  Anna  B.  Warner,  the  sister  of  the  author 
of  the  Wide,  Wide  World,  and  herself  well 
known,  not  only  by  other  stories  like  these, 
but  by  some  beautiful  religious  poetry  and  a 
charming  work  on  flower  gardening  for  wom¬ 
en.  (75  cents.) — Somewhat  more  serious,  and 
yet  by  no  means  too  serious  to  be  interesting 
to  young  people  whose  appetite  for  good 
reading  has  not  been  spoiled  by  trash,  is  J. 
Manton  Smith’s  story  of  the  life  of  Spurgeon, 
entitled.  The  Essex  Lad  who  Became  England’s 
Greatest  Preacher.  It  is  fully  illustrated.  (75 
cents. ) 

Too  high  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  the 
new  and  revised  edition  of  Miss  Agnes 
Giberne’s  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  a  book  of 
astronomy  for  beginners,  but  surely  not  the 
less  appropriate  for  Sunday  reading  that  its 
theme  is  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  For 
devoutness  of  spirit  and  practical  religious 
teaching  no  religious  story  can  excel  this  de¬ 
lightful  work.  It  is  a  model  of  English  style, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  popularization 
of  science,  and  its  scientiflc  teachings  are 
wholly  trustworthy.  A  valuable  preface  is 
added  by  the  Rev.  C.  Pritfehard,  Savilian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  A  number  of  books  like  this  would 
work  a  much  needed  reformation  in  our  Sun¬ 
day-school  libraries.  (Am.  Tract  Soc.,  $1.25.) 

The  Dutchman’s  Daughter  is  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  atrempt  by  Mrs.  Eva  Hansen  Lamb 
to  show  the  struggles  of  the  better  class  of 
immigrants  of  the  present  day  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  win  a  home  for  themselves  in  this 
western  world,  and  to  arouse  a  sense  of  patri¬ 
otism  in  the  minds  of  readers  of  this  class. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Friesland 
which  an  immigrant  mother  tells  her  chil¬ 
dren.  The  work  is  not  well  done ;  it  is  crude 
and  full  of  faults,  both  of  construction  and 
language,  but  the  purpose  is  excellent.  A 
good  map  of  Friesland  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
historical  part.  (Lutheran  Publishing  House, 
Philadelphia;  81.25.) 

Talks  to  Children  about  Jesus,  by  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Morton  is  far  above  the  average  of  such 
works.  It  is  written  down  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  children  of  four,  yet  it  is  not  puerile ; 
and  though  with  little  direct  appeal,  the  influ¬ 
ence  is  undoubtedly  to  inspire  a  true  and  obedi¬ 
ent  love  for  Jesus  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 
The  publishers  say  that  83,000  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold,  a  statement  which 
speaks  mueh  for  the  appeal  which  the  story 
of  our  Lord’s  earthly  life  makes  to  children. 
The  volume,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  is  sold 
by  subscription  through  agents  (R.  H.  Wood¬ 
ward  Company,  Baltimore;  $1). 

The  Better  Way  is  an  English  story  by 
William  J.  Lacey,  giving  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  the  members  of  the  “Seek  One 
Another  Society,”  a  group  of  young  men,  tried 
to  help  the  poor  and  sinful.  It  is  for  the  older 
boys  and  girls ;  a  better  grade  of  work  than  is 
sometimes  offered  in  stories  like  this.  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons.  $1. ) 


The  Little  Book-Man,  a  story  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
Fowler  Willing,  is  the  story  of  a  London  street 
waif  who  was  rescued  in  a  slum  mission  and 
sent  with  thirty  or  forty  other  rescued  boys 
to  Canada.  His  devotion  to  the  Bible,  a  small 
copy  of  which  had  been  given  him  by  a  lady 
in  his  very  early  childhood,  and  his  constant 
quotations  from  it,  gained  him  the  name  by 
which  he  came  to  be  known.  The  story  is 
strongly  anti  -  Catholic,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  anti-Jesuit.  Not  above  the 
average  in  literary  merit,  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  interesting.  ($1.) — In  2he  Raid  From 
BeauMjour;  and  How  the  Carter  Boys  Lifted  the 
Mortgage  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  gives  two 
stories  of  Acadia  which  have  the  very  decided 
merit  of  widening  the  horizon  of  Sunday- 
school  children.  Th  flrst  of  the  two  stories  is 
historical ;  the  second  gives  an  animated  pic¬ 
ture  of  Acadian  home  life  and  struggle,  un¬ 
fortunately  marred  by  slangy  and  careless 
English.  ($1. ) — Sarah  Dakota  is  a  prairie  story 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Q.  Brush.  The  heroine  was 
not  an  Indian,  as  her  name  would  indicate, 
but  the  rather  wild,  though  well  meaning 
motherless  daughter  of  a  retired  officer.  The 
little  Western  girl  comes  East  and  has  a  good 
many  trials  before  she  gets  tamed  down  to 
a  very  noble  and  self-sacriflcing-young  woman, 
who  devotes  herself  to  “church  work,  Sunday- 
school  work,  home  work”  in  her  native  State, 
“the  fair  land  whose  name  she  bore.”  ($1.)— 
For  the  little  children  are  the  Gala  Day  Books 
by  Frances  Isabel  Currie.  They  contain 
three  short  stories  each,  in  large  type,  with 
illustrations.  (Four  volumes  in  a  box ;  $1.50.) 

_ Martha’s  Mistakes,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bradley, 

tries  to  show  how  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  who  love  God,  even  the 
blunders  and  wrong  doings  of  those  who  have 
are  honestly  trying  to  please  Him.  ($1.25.) 
(Hunt  and  Eaton,  New  York,  or  Cranston  and 
Curts,  Cincinnati.) 

Ecct  FUius;  or,  the  Gospel  of  Truth  and 
Grace  by  Positive  Manifestation,  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  Christology,  by 
James  Oswald  Swinney.  In  some  points  the 
author  is  at  variance  with  accepted  views,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  many  the  notion  of  the  preex¬ 
istent  humanity  of  Jesus  will  border  on  heresy. 
The  author  has  the  merit  of  earnestness  and 
candor.  (Revell  Company. ) 

The  “Henty  books”  are  too  well  known  to 
need  extended  introduction.  One  of  the  latest 
in  the  series  is  entitled.  In  the  Heart  of  the 
Rockies,  a  story  of  adventure  in  Colorado,  by 
G.  A.  Henty.  It  is  a  tale  to  delight  the  heart 
of  the  American  small  boy,  clearly  written, 
and  portraying  more  or  less  exciting  situa¬ 
tions.  (Scribners.  $1.50.) 

Christian  Beck’s  Grandson,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Mary  E.  Ireland,  is  a  pleasant 
picture  of  German  home  life,  in  whieh  the 
grandfather  and  the  grandson  are  a  type  of 
Christians  whose  daily  living  leads  many,  in 
different  stations  of  life,  to  find  the  true  way 
of  following  the  Christ.  (Presbyterian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  $1.) 

The  hero  of  Thi  Latter  Day  Saint,  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Almond  McKay,  is  a  rich  young  phys 
ician  who  devotes  all  his  wealth  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  mentally 
unbalanced.  The  story  is  somewhat  sensa¬ 
tional.  (Revell.  $1.50.) 

As  We  Sweep  Through  the  Deep  is  “A  story 
of  the  stirring  times  of  old,”  by  Dr.  Gordom- 
Stables,  who  writes  good  English  and  tells  a 
stirring  story,  including  that  of  Nelson  and 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  tendency  is  re¬ 
ligious,  though  there  is  no  direct  religious 
teaching.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.  1894.  $1. )  ^ 
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A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son :  The  Psalnu.  Vol.  III. 
Psalm  xc-cl :  Alexander  Maclaren. 


PBRIODIOAL8. 

For  November:  Atl  ntic;  North  American;  Fornmu 
Review  of  Reviews:  McClure’s:  American  Journal  of 
Politics;  Converted  Catholic;  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Am¬ 
erican  Missionary ;  Aroeri'an  Journal  of  Molence;  Home 
Missionary;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Littell;  Bookbnyer; 
Good  Housekeeping ;  Truth :  Babyhood. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOB  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
“St.  Rockwell’s  Little  Brother”  and  “Jacky 
Lee;  His  Lessons  Out  of  School,”  are  two 
books  the  “Congregational  Sunday  school  and 
Publishing  Society”  have  just  issued.  They 
are  written  by  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Cheever, 
whose  name  is  very  dear  in  many  of  our  house¬ 
holds.  These  books  are  Sunday-school  books 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Every  boy  who 
reads  “Jacky  Lee”  will  be  helped  to  live  a 
better  life.  Jacky  Lee  had  many  faults,  but 
he  learned  how  Jesus  Christ  can  help  us 
when  we  are  prone  to  do  wrong.  The  faith 
of  “Fritz,”  the  little  fresh  air  boy  who  came 
for  a  country  week  at  Mr.  Lee’s,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  illustration  of  the  power  of  prayer.  The 
boy  who  begins  to  read  this  book  will  not  wish 
to  put  it  aside  until  it  is  finished. 

“St.  Rockwell’s  Little  Brother”  is  for  an 
older  class  of  readers.  It  deals  with  some  of 
the  problems  that  Christian  people  are  giving 
much  thought  to  just  now.  St.  Rockwell  is 
a  rich  bachelor,  and  his  “little  brother”  is  a 
street  boy,  in  whom  he  felt  great  interest. 
The  way  St.  Rockwell,  amid  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  lifted  this  boy  up  from  the  slums  is 
deeply  interesting.  There  are  an  unusually 
fine  set  of  characters  in  this  story,  and  the 
influence  of  this  rich  bachelor  who  had  here¬ 
tofore  lived  a  selfish  life,  led  many  of  his 
friends  to  become  interested  in  his  work,  and 
thus  help  to  work  out  the  difficult  problem  of 
our  civilization.  * 
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CONDITIONS  FOB  CHURCH  MEM-; 

BERSHIP. 

By  Parris  T-  Paorwell,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

The  topic  which  we  are  to  discuss  is  in¬ 
toned  to  include  the  admission  of  children  and 
of  adults,  and  to  bring  up  such  questions  as 
What  knowledge,  belief,  ezperienoe,  charac¬ 
ter,  should  be  required  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Church. 

The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  its  Children. 

We  will  begin,  then,  with  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  its  children.  And  immediately  the 
question  of  infant  baptism  confronts  us. 
What  children  shall  be  baptized  t  The  Congre 
gational  churches  as  a  whole  have,  from  the 
first,  held  steadfastly  t»  one  opinion,  that 
only  children  of  men^bers  of  the  churches  may 
receive  baptism,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
only  are  in  covenant  relations  with  God.  But 
there  are  some  to-day,  and  perhaps  the  num¬ 
ber  is  increasing,  who  remember  that  Jesus 
asked  no  question  of  the  parents  when  He  took 
little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them, 
who  find  in  the  Scripture  teaching  no  such 
limitations  as  we  impose,  who  believe  that 
Christ  died  and  rose  again  for  the  race.  They, 
therefore,  claim  that  every  child,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  parentage,  solely  by  virtue  of  its 
membership  in  the  race,  is  brought  into  cove¬ 
nant  relations  to  God  through  the  grace  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  has  a  right  to  the  sea! 
of  the  covenant.  It  is  worthy  of  our  earnest 
consideration  whether  this  is  not  the  true 
Christian  position,  and  a  position  mightily 
influential  for  good  if  rightly  presented  and 
followed  by  wise  guidance. 

Probably,  however,  the  most  important 
question  is  not  what  children  shall  be  bap¬ 
tized.  but  rather.  What  is  the  relation  of  bap¬ 
tized  children  to  the  Church?  It  is  here  that 
men  most  widely  differ  and  results  are  most 
divergent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  infant  bap 
tism,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  administered, 
has  corrupted  the  churches.  Such  is  the 
unmistakable  verdict  of  history.  But  the 
cause  of  this  corruption  has  been  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  baptism  alone  qualified  children  for 
full  membership  in  the  Church  on  arriving 
at  years  of  discretion ;  not  in  the  willingness 
to  recognize  covenant  relations  between  Christ 
acd  every  child,  nor  in  the  willingness  to  bap 
tize  all  children.  May  it  not  be  that,  in  re 
jecting  a  pernicious  theory,  we,  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  churches,  have  neglected  what 
might  be  an  effective  influence  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  children  for  church  membership? 

Furthermore,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
majority  of  our  churches  the  value  of  infant 
baptism  is  largely  annulled  by  failure  to  em¬ 
phasize  its  significance?  In  the  examination 
of  a  large  number  of  manuals  and  lists  of 
members  I  have  not  discovered  anything 
which  indicates  that  there  are  any  baptized 
children  in  the  Church  family.  Would  it  not 
be  helpful  in  preparing  children  for  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Church,  if  those  who  are  bap¬ 
tized  were  enrolled,  from  time  to  time,  on 
our  printed  lists,  as  children  of  the  Church, 
declared  to  be  under  its  watch  and  care  and 
expected  to  make  their  own  public  co^ession 
of  Christ  in  due  time?  Whether  we  accept  the 
doctrine  that  all  children  may  be  baptized  or 
only  the  children  of  believing  parents,  this 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  baptized  chil 
dren  to  the  Church  prepares  the  way  for  their 
full  membership  in  later  years.  This  relation¬ 
ship,  this  declared  and  emphasized  expecta¬ 
tion  will  be  a  safeguard  and  a  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence. 

But  beyond  this,  what  shall  be  the  nature  of 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  preparing  children 
for  disoipleship?  It  is  a  signifleant  fact  that 


our  New  Testament  instructions  present  only  | 
two  rules.  Children  are  directed  to  obey  their 
parents  in  the  Lord,  and  fathers  are  exhorted, 

“  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath ;  hut 
I  nurture  them  in  the  chastening  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord. "  Here  are  presented  the 
I  fundamental  principles  of  all  true  Christian 
I  life.  The  beginning  and  the  end,  the  whole 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  earliest  Christian  train 
ing  should  be  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  service,  of  love  and  trust,  in  the 
opening  life.  Nothing  else  can  take  the  place 
of  this.  Nothing  is  more  important.  And  the 
home,  with  its  relationships  and  opportunities, 
is  the  natural  place  for  this  training.  We  do 
not  make  enough  of  this  fact.  Christ  illus¬ 
trated  in  His  own  child-life  the  rule  for  the 
child.  He  is  at  this  stage  the  example  for  the 
child  as  truly  as  later  He  is  for  the  man. 
Disobedient  children  of  the  home  cannot 
make  obedient  children  of  the  kingdom.  By 
learning  to  obey  and  to  serve,  to  love  and  to 
trust,  in  the  home,  children  are  prepared  for 
the  life  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  God’s  train 
ing-school  for  His  children.  This  is  the 
method  which  He  has  ordained  in  the  very 
laws  of  our  being.  And  the  aim  of  all  our 
Christian  effort  must  be  to  teach  children, 
by  the  help  of  the  example  of  the  Christ  child, 
that  in  their  homes  they  may  imitate  Him  and 
show  their  love  for  Him  and  obey  and  serve 
there  “in  the  Lord." 

Of  course  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  to  instruct  the  children  in 
some  Scripture  truths.  This  instruction 
should  be  directly  from  the  Bible  by  the  use 
of  its  life  scenes,  its  picturesque  narratives 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Doc¬ 
trinal  catechisms  ior  children  are  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  Some  simple  manual  of  life,  of  conduct, 
thrilling  with  the  Christ-spirit,  based  on  the 
Gospel  teachings  and  examples,  adapted  to 
the  child’s  mind  is  our  only  catechetical  need, 
if  we  have  any  need  of  a  manual.  Our  children 
should  be  taught  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God,  that  He  is  lovable,  and  that  He  loves 
them  better  than  father  or  mother  can. 
These  little  ones  are  not  “children  of  wrath,” 
and  it  is  heresy  to  think  or  speak  of  them  as 
if  they  were.  They  are  not  expected  to  dis¬ 
obey  God  any  more  than  they  are  to  disobey 
father  and  mother.  That  they  will  do  so  is 
true.  But  they  are  expected  to  obey  and  may 
learn  to  obey.  Christ  the  Child  and  Christ  the 
Lover  of  children  is  the  lesson  for  children.  The 
whole  story  of  that  life  should  be  tenderly  and 
earnestly  impressed  on  the  young  mind.  In 
later  childhood  the  story  of  the  growing  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  its  trial  and  courage  and  mar¬ 
tyrdoms,  should  be  unfolded.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  create  a  sense  of  sin  ex 
cept  in  the  terms  of  its  own  intelligible  life, 
in  its  selflshness  and  disobedience.  Children 
should  be  led  to  understand  that  they  are 
C34>ected  to  be  loyal  to  Christ  and  His  work  in 
very  much  the  same  way  that  they  are  led, 
in  our  public  schools,  to  love  their  country 
and  grow  in  intelligent  patriotism. 

The  Church  and  tl  e  Home. 

These  ideas  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  a  child 
of  God  should  be  taught  mainly  in  the  hoaie. 
The  churches  should  be  careful  not  to  usurp 
the  influence  of  the  parents  in  this  matter, 
nor  even  to  seem  to  make  that  influence  un 
necessary.  We  need  to-day,  not  more  work 
in  the  Church  for  children,  more  infant  class 
es,  catechetical  classes,  and  Junior  Endeavor 
Societies,  but  more  work  for  the  homes  of 
our  people.  We  need  a  deeper,  holier,  sub- 
limer  conception  of  the  family,  its  relation 
ships,  duties,  .  and  opportunities.  We  need 
more  faithful  parents.  In  this  respect  we  are 
growing  worse  rather  than  better.  And  it  is 
to  be  feM-ed  that  our  church  organizations  for 
children  are  helping  this  downward  move¬ 


ment.  More  and  more  the  home  is  handing 
over  its  function  as  a  school  for  the  child  to 
outside  institutions  which  are  absolutely  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  work  as  it  should  be  done. 
These  institutions  are  better  than  none  for 
children  who  come  from  unchristian  homes, 
but  they  never  can  fill  the  place  which  the 
father  and  mother  should  fill  in  training  their 
children  for  Christ.  I  know  of  no  weightier 
problem  for  the  Church  to  solve  than  that  of 
restoring  to  the  home,  in  the  face  of  the 
materialism  of  the  age  and  the  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  we  live,  the  religious  life, 
which  belongs  to  the  home  and  which  alone 
can  keep  it  sacred.  This  I  consider  to  be  the 
indispensable  factor  in  true  preparation  of 
children  for  Christ’s  service.  Other  things 
which  we  are  undertaking  and  which  it  is 
wise  to  undertake,  in  children’s  organizations, 
should  be  supplementary.  At  present  they 
are  too  often  makeshifts,  taking  the  place 
which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

Conditions  for  the  Child. 

Now  the  question  arises.  To  what  point 
shall  this  work  of  preparation  be  carried?  I 
answer  emphatically,  that  there  is  absolutely 
one  rule  for  the  child  and  for  the  adult.  We 
have  no  Scripture  authority  for  receiving  a 
child  into  the  church  on  any  other  terms  than 
we  have  for  receiving  an  adult.  What  those 
terms  are  we  will  consider  a  little  further  on. 
But  here  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  there  is 
danger  lest  we  admit  children  to  the  church 
before  the  act  can  have  real  significance  to 
them.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  lately 
said:  “There  are  the  best  of  psycho  physio¬ 
logical  reasons  for  holding  conversion,  or 
change  of  heart,  before  pubescence  to  be  a 
dwarfing  precocity.  The  age  at  which  the 
Child  Jesus  entered  the  temple  is  as  early  as 
any  child  ought  to  go  about  his  Heavenly 
Father’s  business,  if  not  too  early  with  our 
climate,  temperament,  and  life.  To  prescribe 
a  set  of  strong  feelings  at  this  age  may  intro¬ 
vert  attention  on  physical  states,  increase 
passional  activities,  and  issue  in  a  sort  of 
self- flirtation  or  abnormal  self-consciousness." 

The  observation  of  many  of  us  will  approve 
these  words  of  warning.  It  is  not  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  treatment  of  chil¬ 
dren  that  it  brings  many  of  them  into  the 
Church.  The  real  question  is.  What  kind  of 
Christians  does  it  make?  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  lead  children  to  assent,  at  a  very  early 
age,  tc  our  ideas.  It  is  possible  to  lead  their 
imaginative  minds  to  a  conception  of  their 
own  sinfulness,  such  as  they  ought  not  to 
have  at  their  age.  It  is  even  possible  to  lead 
them  to  an  imaginative  affection  for  Christ, 
which  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  should  be 
cultivated,  but  which  needs  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  before  it  can  be  the  power  to  hold  and 
mould  and  save  which  characterizes  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  real  discipleship. 

In  general,  then,  children  should  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  church  until  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  teens,  at  the  age  when  their 
opening  minds  are  capable  not  only  of  realiz¬ 
ing  that  Christ  loves  them,  but  also  of  seeing 
and  bowing  before  the  loveliness  of  His  divine 
life.  This  is  the  power  that  holds.  Many  a 
child  enters  the  church  before  this  experience 
is  reached ;  but  not  until  it  is  reached  is  he  a 
true  disciple.  The  danger  is  that  this  first 
imperfect  conception,  if  it  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  discipleship,  will  decide  the  tenor  of 
the  whole  life,  establishing  a  point  beyond 
which  no  advance  is  made,  where,  normally, 
there  would  be  growth  in  powers  of  loyalty 
and  service. 

The  Preparation  of  Adults 

So  much  concerning  the  preparation  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  what  shall  we  say  concerning  the 
preparation  of  those  who  are  older?  Again, 
we  find  no  sure  guide  outside  of  the  New 
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Testament.  Our  main  inquiry  must  be,  not 
what  have  our  churches  done,  or  what  have 
the  fathers  taught,  but  what  was  Christ’s 
preparatory  work?  The  answer  to  that  ques 
tion  is  obvious.  He  held  Himself  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  He  held  up  to  their  thought  a 
life,  a  law  of  conduct.  He  declared,  from 
first  to  last,  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom. 
He  explained  its  principles  and  called  for  citi 
zens.  He  did  these  things  even  when  He  was 
teaching  the  truth  concerning  Ood.  He  did 
the  same  when  teaching  concerning  human 
life.  His  preparatory  work  toward  those  who 
were  outside  was  wholly  of  this  nature,  hold¬ 
ing  Himself  before  them.  He  asserted  His 
authority.  He  demonstrated  His  power.  He 
lived  a  life  of  absolute  love  of  Ood  and  man, 
illustrated  by  most  vivid  acts  of  mercy,  pa 
tience,  forgiveness.  He  revealed  a  divine  an¬ 
tagonism  to  sin.  He  revealed,  also,  a  divine 
compassion  fer  the  sinner.  He  walked  the 
way  of  suffering,  enduring  continually  a  com¬ 
bat  with  evil,  bearing  the  cross  of  the  world’s 
hostility  from  Nazareth  to  Calvary,  and  then 
He  said,  “Come,  take  up  your  cross  and  follow 
Me.”  “Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and 
come  after  Me  cannot  be  My  disciple.  ”  This 
was  His  preparatory  work  ;  this  life  of  obedi 
ence  and  service,  of  faith  in  Ood  and  love  of 
men.  And  He  said.  Come  with  Me!  Live 
this  life.  This  it  is  to  be  a  child  of  Ood.  This 
is  citizenship  in  God’s  kingdom.  I  will  live 
this  life  with  you.  I  will  give  you  strength 
and  peace  and  victory  and  fullness  of  life. 
Such  was  His  work  of  preparation  and  such 
must  ours  be.  Let  us  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  work  of  preparation  for  disciple- 
ship  and  the  work  of  training  in  discipleship. 
The  work  of  preparation  for  discipleship  de¬ 
mands  of  us  one  thing  only — that  we  hold 
Christ  before  the  eyes  of  men,  the  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  the  metaphysical 
Christ  of  our  creeds  and  philosophies,  but  the 
living,  loving,  suffering,  life-giving  Christ. 
Men  must  see  Him,  look  upon  His  life,  listen 
to  His  words,  behold  His  deeds,  and  let  this 
beauty  and  perfectness  shine  upon  their  souls. 
And  our  duty  in  trying  to  reach  men  and 
bring  them  to  Christ  is  simply  this— to  make 
Him  and  His  work  and  His  commands  as 
vivid,  living,  to  men  as  possible. 

Conditions  for  Membership. 

For  the  one,  only  condition  for  membership 
in  Christ’s  Church  is  that  a  man  believe  on 
and  follow  Christ.  But,  we  say  at  once,  this 
is  a  broad  statement  and  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  So  it  does.  And  in  our  endeavor  to 
explain  its  meaning  let  us  consider  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  now  by  our  churches,  first  in 
the  theological  part  of  our  forms  for  admission, 
and  then  in  our  covenants. 

I  suppose  that  those  among  us  who  contend 
for  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  creed 
statements  would  admit  that  it  is  enough  to 
believe  on  Christ.  These  creeds,  they  say,  are 
simply  expositions  of  His  teachings,  or  their 
logical  conclusions.  But  the  real  point  at 
issue  is  whether  it  is  necessary,  in  order  for 
a  man  to  enter  upon  the  discipleship  of  Christ, 
to  intelligently  recognize  and  assent  to  ail  the 
truth  which  ever  came  from  His  lips.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Christ  did  not  make  any  such 
demand.  He  distinguished  between  prepara¬ 
tion  for  discipleship  and  training  in  disciple 
ship.  To  become  His  disciple  the  only  requi¬ 
site  was  that  a  man  should  so  see  Him  and  so 
believe  in  Him  as  to  choose  Him  for  Master 
and  Teacher  and  Friend,  willing  to  give  up  all 
things,  follow  Him  and  obey  His  commands. 
Christ,  calling  for  disciples,  did  not  set  before 
them  at  first  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  His 
teaching,  but  the  simplest  principles,  those 
most  closely  in  touch  with  human  life.  He 
sought  to  win  and  bind  to  Himself  in  love  and 
trust  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  by 


that  love  and  trust  men  became  His  disciples. 
Then,  little  by  little,  step  by  step.  He  led 
them  on  to  the  larger  thought  and  the  sub 
limer  knowledge  concerning  Himself.  I  be 
lieve  that  no  more  important  word  has  been 
spoken  in  this  matter  than  that  which  many 
of  us  heard  here  not  long  ago,  when  it  was 
declared*  that  we  have  erred  in  placing  the 
supreme  mysteries  of  our  matured  faith  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Christian  life,  as  if  one  were 
to  demand  of  a  child  for  admission  to  the 
primary  school  that  it  be  able  to  calculate  an 
eclipse. 

We  have  employed,  as  tests  for  admission  to 
Christian  discipleship,  the  great  doctrines, 
reasoned  out  by  the  churches  in  centuries  of 
conflict,  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  of  miracles,  none 
of  which  Christ  taught  in  the  terms  that  are 
placed  in  our  creeds.  Are  these  the  evidences 
that  we  have  become  as  little  children?  At 
the  best,  we  have  begun  where  Christ  ended. 
In  many  cases  we  have  begun,  not  with  His 
words  at  all,  but  with  the  philosophical  de¬ 
ductions  of  the  schools.  From  the  New  Testa 
ment,  either  in  Gospels  or  epistles,  we  learn 
no  such  lesson.  We  forget  that  the  epistles 
were  written  to  the  churches,  to  Christians, 
not  to  the  unconverted ;  for  the  instruction  of 
disciples,  not  as  tests  for  admission  to  disci 
pleship.  Belief  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  one  thing  demanded  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Christian  life.  And  while  this  implies  belief 
in  His  words,  in  His  commands,  in  His  prom¬ 
ises,  in  His  warnings,  in  all  His  teachings  as 
they  come  to  be  anderstood,  it  means,  first  of 
all  and  before  all  else,  belief  in  Himself.  It 
means  that  one  has  so  seen  Him  as  to  be 
bound  to  Him,  knowing  that  what  He  ap 
proves  is  admirable,  and  what  He  condemns  is 
hateful.  It  does  not  mean  that  each  disciple 
will  see  and  understand  all  that  Christ  says 
just  as  every  other  man  sees  and  understands 
Him.  But  it  means  that  each  one  comes  to 
Christ  won  by  the  beauty  and  divinity  of  that 
life,  penitent  for  sin,  and  seeking  for  guidance 
in  truth  and  righteousness. 

When  Christ  comes  to  be  to  any  man  his 
beloved  Master  and  Friend,  when  the  heart 
bows  submissively  before  Him  with  eager  de¬ 
sire  to  be  guided  and  taught,  that  man  is 
Christ’s  disciple.  He  may  be  perplexed  by 
much  which  Christ  says.  He  may  understand 
much  of  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  I  do. 
But,  if  he  has  given  his  life  to  Christ,  if  he 
loves  Him  and  the  principles  which  He  incar¬ 
nates,  I  have  no  right  on  any  grounds  whatso¬ 
ever  to  deny  that  man  entrance  among 
Christ’s  professed  followers.  It  was  long  be¬ 
fore  Thomas  came  to  bow  with  Peter  before 
Christ,  but  Thomas  was,  from  first  to  last,  a 
true  disciple,  and  he  who  loves  Christ  as 
Thomas  did— ready  to  go  out  with  Him  to 
Bethany  and  die  with  Him,  there  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter — will  be  able  in  due  time,  never 
fear,  to  cry  out,  “My  Lord  and  my  God.” 
Christ  will  not  fail  to  reveal  Himself  in  His 
own  way  and  time  to  those  who  love  Him.  So 
that,  as  far  as  doctrinal  matters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  what  we  must  require  is  very  simple, 
nothing  more  than  loving  loyalty  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  will  to  be  instructed  by 
Him  and  to  obey  Him.  To  find  out  whether 
or  not  this  loyalty  really  exists  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  instance  is,  I  admit,  not  an  easy  matter, 
for  we  cannot  read  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is 
possible  to  make  grave  mistakes  in  judg¬ 
ment.  The  point  which  must  be  emphasized 
is  that  elaborated  creeds  do  not  only  fail  to 
help  us,  but  they  befog  the  mind  by  diverting 
it  from  the  one  simple  requisite. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  at  this 
point  the  position  assumed  by  the  early  New 
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England  churches.  I  will  give  only  a  few 
brief  quotations.  The  principle  maintained 
was  declared  in  1672,  by  Davenport,  who  said : 
“Though  some  are  at  present  weak  in  faith, 
if  yet  we  may  conceive  that  the  Lord  hath 
received  them  the  Church  must  receive 
them.”  In  the  Cambridge  Platform  this 
language  is  found:  “The  weakest  measure  of 
faith  is  to  be  accepted  in  those  that  desire  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Church :  such  charity 
and  tenderness  is  to  be  used  as  the  weakest 
Christian,  if  sincere,  may  not  bo  excluded  or 
discouraged.”  And  again,  John  Cotton  said: 
“  We  had  rather  ninety-nine  hypocrites  should 
perish  through  presumption  than  one  humble 
soule  belonging  to  Christ  should  sink  under 
I  discouragement  by  despaire.  ”  Thus  we  see 
that  in  the  position  which  our  churches  have 
almost  unanimously  held  during  ihe  past  cen- 
I  tury,  we  have  departed,  not  only  from  the 
New  Testament  principles,  but  also  from  the 
position  held  by  the  New  England  fathers  in 
the  early  days  of  our  history. 

In  addition  to  this  doctrinal  requirement  is 
there  any  other  condition  for  church  member¬ 
ship?  It  it  would  be  taken  in  its  simplicity 
and  followed  in  its  real  meaning,  nothing  need 
be  added.  But  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the 
age  is  such,  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass, 
that  it  is  probably  advisable  to  add  to  this 
simple  doctrinal  statement  another  which  shall 
be  not  so  much  an  addition  as  an  explanation. 
We  do  not  desire  to  present  easier  terms  for 
admission  to  discipleship.  Rather  should  we 
make  them  more  severe  and  searching.  What 
we  need  is  to  reduce  the  terms  of  doctrine  to 
the  simplicity  of  Christ’s  terms,  and  advance 
the  terms  of  character  and  conduct  to  the 
standard  of  His  requirements.  How  has  it 
come  to  pass  that  men  can  say,  and  not  be 
conscious  of  any  contradiction,  that  they  “be¬ 
lieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  when  they  evi¬ 
dently  do  not  believe  in  the  principles  of  love 
and  service  which  He  incarnates,  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  kind  of  work  which  He  did  or  the 
methods  which  Hj  followed?  Of  what  value 
is  what  one  calls  “faith  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,"  an  orthodox  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  if  that  belief  is  not  manifested  by 
an  acceptance  of  the  kind  of  life  that  Christ 
lived  as  divinely  authoritative  and  binding  on 
His  followers?  Of  what  value  is  the  belief 
that  Christ  died  on  the  cross  fdr  us  if  we  aro 
not  trying  to  live  the  redeemed  life?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Gospels  it 
were  better  for  a  man  to  come  before  God 
having  tried  to  lead  a  Christlike  life  of  love 
for  God  and  men,  even  though  doubtful  of 
the  traditional  and  probably  correct  the¬ 
ology,  than  to  have  held  the  whole  faith  with 
a  clear,  intellectual  grasp  and  attended  dili- 
i^ently  to  the  conventionale  of  religion  but  have 
lived  a  life  of  selfishness.  Christ  went  out  of 
His  way  to  hold  up  the  Good  Samaritan  be¬ 
cause  he  was  loving  and  merciful  though  in¬ 
volved  in  heresy  and  schism.  Christ  placed 
the  emphasis  on  love  and  mercy  which  we 
place  on  orthodoxy. 

Now  what  IS  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  our 
forms  for  admission?  Probably  no  one  of  us 
but  would  declare  earnestly  that  a  man’s 
true  faith  is  shown  by  his  works.  And  yet 
look  at  our  Church  manuals.  The  duty  of 
living  a  holy  life  is  asserted  in  many  of  them. 
But  so  far  as  it  is  defined,  so  far  as  particu¬ 
lars  are  mentioned  in  our  covenants,  this  holy 
life  is  represented  as  shown  by  supporting  the 
church,  attending  its  services,  and  seeking  its 
peace  and  prosperity.  And  it  is  verily  true 
that  there  are  many  among  us  who  think  that 
these  are  the  main  things  to  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  on  becoming  Christ’s  disciples.  This 
is  my  chief  criticism  of  the  new  form  of  ad¬ 
mission  which  the  committee  of  1889  have  just 
sent  out  to  our  churches.  So  far  as  it  speci- 
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fies  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life  this  is  what 
it  says;  “You  do  now  cordially  unite  your¬ 
selves  with  this  Church  of  Christ ;  to  share 
with  us  in  its  worship  and  work  ;  to  walk  with 
us  in  love  and  faithfulness  so  long  as  your  re¬ 
lation  to  us  shall  continue.” 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  more 
definite  than  anything  in  the  old  form  of  the 
committee  of  1888.  and  it  is  as  definite  as  any 
statement  which  is  in  the  majority  of  our 
covenants.  Is  it  advisable  to  make  a  wider 
and  more  explicit  statement?  I  think  that  it 
is,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It 
should  be  declared  clearly  in  our  terms  for 
admission  to  church  membership  that  “faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  is  to  be  manifested 
by  dedicating  to  His  guidance  business,  pleas¬ 
ure,  social  and  intellectual  life,  holding  them- 
at  His  disposal,  to  be  governed  by  His  spirit  of 
love  for  God  and  man,  to  be  begun,  carried 
on,  and  ended  in  conformity  with  His  will, 
so  far  as  that  will  is  known,  or  may  be  made 
known. 

No  man  may  be  excluded  from  membership 
in  Christ’s  Church  who  loves  Christ,  that  is, 
who  loves  the  principles  which  Christ  incar¬ 
nates  (for  none  others  love  Him),  and  in  that 
love  comes  to  Christ,  seeking  to  be  taught  of 
Him,  and  to  do  His  will.  No  man  shonld  be 
admitted  among  Christ’s  disciples,  no  matter 
what  he  confesses,  who  does  not  see  the 
divinity  of  the  Chiist-life  and  pledge  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  conform  his  own  to  it,  whether  in 
church  or  counting  house,  in  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life,  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  as  employer  or  employee,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  social  body,  as  a  good  citizen,  as  a 
member  of  the  home.  And  upon  these  facts 
such  emphasis  should  be  laid  that  none  should 
mistake  the  requirements  on  entering  the 
church,  and  none  be  able  to  ignore  them  in 
after  life  without  realizing  their  own  hypoc¬ 
risy. 

To  repeat,  then,  the  one  thing  supremely 
necessary,  for  the  old  or  the  young,  for  the 
child  brought  up  in  the  Christian  home  or 
the  man  saved  from  the  mire  of  evil  habits,  is 
that  Christ,  in  the  beauty  and  authority  of 
His  life,  should  be  seen,  the  eternal  right  of 
His  demands,  the  splendor  of  His  kingdom 
should  be  recognized,  and  He  should  be  chosen 
as  Teacher  and  Saviour  and  King.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  discipleship.  Until  this  point  is 
reached,  we  are  not  His  disciples.  Whatever 
is  beyond  this  in  our  faith  may  or  may  not 
have  oome  from  His  instruction,  but  even  if 
it  surely  has,  we  have  no  right  to  place  it 
where  He  did  not,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Church.  It  is  the  putting  something  else  in 
place  of  this  faith  in  the  personal  Christ,  this 
loyalty  to  Him,  which  is  the  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  of  divided  Christendom  and  un¬ 
lovely  Christian  lives.  When  men  dethrone 
the  idols  of  institutionalism  and  ceremonial¬ 
ism  and  traditionalism  which  are  usurping 
Christ’s  place  in  the  world,  and  with  united 
heart  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  and  only 
King,  forever  adorable,  then  his  prayer  will 
be  answered,  and  all  will  again  be  one.  And 
when  dogmas  and  man-made  creeds  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  their  proper  place,  that  the  Christ- 
oreed,  this  one  belief  in  Christ,  may  take  its 
rightfully  supreme  place,  then  we  shall  be 
freed  from  something  of  that  sad  contradic¬ 
tion  of  men  believing  themselves  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians  while  they  contentedly  love  the  things 
that  Christ  hates,  and  ignore  or  antagonize 
what  he  loves. 

All  of  our  preparation  for  church  member¬ 
ship  should  have  for  its  end  and  aim  that  they 
with  whom  we  are  concerned  should  see  Christ, 
see  him  as  he  is,  hear  his  words,  come  into 
personal  touch  with  him.  And  when  this 
sight  has  merged  in  faith,  when  he  who  is 
beheld  is  recognized  as  altogether  lovely. 


when  heart  and  mind  bow  before  him  in  lov¬ 
ing  adoratioa.  accepting  him  as  master  and 
Saviour,  longing  to  be  led  by  him,  and  to  be 
like  him,  then  the  conditions  have  been  at¬ 
tained,  whether  for  youth  or  adult. 

Historically,  the  work  of  preparation  is  de¬ 
clared  in  these  words  of  John  the  Baptist, 
“Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,”  and  the  conditions  of 
discipleship  in  these  words  of  Peter  in  an  hour 
of  severe  testing :  “Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.” 

THE  NORTHWEST  IN  OCTOBER. 

By  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Jenkins,  D.D. 

Swaar-WATER  Lakes,  N  Dakotah,  I 
October,  18M.  I 

My  last  letter  to  The  Evangelist  was  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  while  this  is  written  from 
a  hunter’s  camp  not  many  miles  south  of  the 
Manitoba  boundary,  nearly  450  miles  north¬ 
west  from  St.  Paul.  Ever  since  as  a  boy  1 
read  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha,  the  north-west 
has  possessed  for  me  the  fascination  of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  and  since  my  first  real  acquaintance 
with  it,  twenty  years  ago,  it  has  possessed  the 
interest  which  might  attach  to  a  growing 
giant. 

When  I  was  reading  Hiawatha,  late  in  the 
fifties,  the  place  where  our  camp  is  pitched 
was  the  heart  of  a  vast  Indian  occupation,  and 
the  buffalo,  whose  skulls  still  gleam  white  in 
the  grass  here  and  there  about  us.  were  the 
real  monarchs  of  the  prairies.  This  year  the 
two  brothers,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  upon 
whose  land  our  tents  are  pitched,  harvested 
10,000  bushels  of  wheat  of  their  own  raising, 
and  with  only  a  few  days  of  hired  help  during 
the  rush  of  the  ingathering.  Ten  years  ago 
they  came  into  this  wilderness  of  grass  and 
lakes,  and  to-day  the  men  whose  sole  capital 
was  industry  and  brawn  are  the  possessors  of 
a  solid  fortune.  While  political  doctors  have 
been  prescribing  a  thousand  panaceas  in  the 
North  American  and  Forum  for  the  financial 
distress  of  the  people,  and  the  congested 
masses  of  the  cities  are  struggling  for  a  bare 
subsistence,  or  a  living  wage,  these  hardy  pio¬ 
neers  and  their  courageous  neighbors  have 
solved  the  problem  with  their  hands,  and 
raised  themselves  to  a  position  of  indepen 
dence,  if  not  of  affluence,  and  this  during 
years  which  have  witnessed  unparalleled  de¬ 
pression  of  values  in  agricultural  products. 
Down  at  Devil’s  Lake,  the  manse  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  twelve  miles  from  here,  during  an  en¬ 
forced  detention  of  a  few  hours,  I  listened  to 
a  “populist”  orator  solemnly  assuring  his  hand¬ 
ful  of  hearers  that  they  were  all  “  serfs”  and 
“slaves”  of  the  capitalistic  classes;  but  these 
sturdy  pioneers,  whose  guests  we  are,  have 
asked  no  aid  from  Wall  Street  or  Washington 
to  achieve  their  substantial  fortune. 

The  half -score  of  gentlemen  into  whose  hos¬ 
pitable  camp  I  dropped  the  other  night,  com¬ 
posed  of  leading  business  and  professional 
men  from  the  twin  cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  like  Chaucer’s  monk  in  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales, 

**  For  the  old  saw  care  not  a  pallet  hen. 

That  says  that  banters  be  not  holy  men.” 

It  is  their  custom  each  October  to  pitch  their 
camp  by  some  broad  lake  and  greet  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun  with  a  fusilade  from  their 
breech-loaders.  The  Great  Northern  Railway 
knows  them  well,  and  generously  provides  a 
special  car  for  their  four  tons  of  “outfit.” 
Hunters  who  have  like  the  French  “frauc 
tireur”  rejoiced  in  a  bag  of  three  larks  and  a 
wood -pecker,  may  be  pleased  to  know  that 
last  year  they  carried  home  and  distributed  to 
friends  over  one  ton  of  game,  and  although 
this  has  been  a  late  fall  and  a  diminished 
fiight  of  fowl,  the  rack  behind  the  tents  dis¬ 
plays  swan,  geese,  brant,  ducks,  grouse,  jack 
rabbits  and  a  fox  as  trophies  of  the  outing. 


Three  times  a  day  the  colored  cooks,  “John” 
and  “Tom,”  spread  a  table  that  would  make 
the  Vendome  or  the  Richelieu  grow  green  with 
envy;  and  “John,"  who  was  an  expert  “befo’ 
de  wah,”  and  since  on  many  a  Pullman,  knows 
how  to  add  judiciously  to  northern  game  the 
southern  yam  and  cranberries  from  the  Cape. 
Delmonico  in  his  palmiest  days  could  not  brew 
a  more  delicious  cup  of  coffee  than  greets  each 
hunter  after  his  morning  shoot,  and  however 
badly  things  may' go  just  now  with  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire,  the  fragrance  of  our  evening  ptot 
of  “Oolong”  is  unimpaired. 

It  is  now  almost  the  last  week  of  October, 
and,  despite  the  popular  impression,  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  as  genial  as  that  of  the  Middle  States 
of  the  Union.  Each  morning  is  crisp  with 
frost  and  the  evenings  chill  with  dew,  but  the 
mid-day  warm  with  golden  sunshine.  Not 
even  amid  the  Alps  or  over  Campanian  vine¬ 
yards  does  the  day  break  more  gloriously  or 
close  amid  a  more  royal  pomp  of  gold  and 
amythyst.  These  are  the  hours  which  the 
lover  of  outdoor  sports  knows  full  well,  and 
from  his  “blind”  by  the  lake  shore,  or  his 
“pit”  in  the  wheat  field,  his  eye  is  upon  the 
ever  changing  sky,  across  which,  if  fortune 
favor  him,  his  winged  and  vociferous  game 
will  sweep  in  majestic  and  wide  extended 
lines.  It  may  be  he  will  come  back  laden  with 
trophies,  or  it  may  bo  his  only  game  will  be  a 
lordly  appetite,  but  in  either  case  he  has  not 
brushed  the  frost  from  the  rustling  grass  in 
vain. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  I  began  these 
autumnal  recreations  in  the  Dakotahs,  at  that 
time  in  the  extreme  south  upon  the  very  banks 
of  the  “Big  Muddy,”  the  Missouri.  Within 
that  time  a  vast  new  agricultural  empire  has 
been  added  to  our  federal  domain.  Each  year 
the  hunter  is  obliged  to  go  further  toward  the 
Assiniboine  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Great  Northern  Railway  was  first 
headed  toward  this  section ;  and  to  day  I 
reached  Devil’s  Lake  by  means  of  a  trans-con- 
tinental  train  of  nine  or  ten  coaches  contain¬ 
ing  sleepers,  dining  cars,  a  buffet  and  a  li¬ 
brary.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  asserted  that  you 
could  not  raise  corn  above  St.  Paul,  but  I 
have  this  year  gathered  ears  nearly  a  foot  long 
from  fields  800  miles  north  of  St.  Anthony’s 
Falls.  I  see  substantial  towns,  commodious 
churches  and  fine  school  buildings  where 
thirty  years  since  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo 
held  almost  indisputable  possession. 

In  this  marvellous  transformation  there  has 
been  necessarily  some  hardship  and  much 
labor.  More  than  one-half  the  families  of 
North  Dakotah  own  their  own  homes  free  from 
all  encumbrance,  but  the  distress  of  most  who 
have  suffered  distress  has  come  from  land 
hunger.  Few  farmers  hereabouts  are  content 
with  lees  than  one  thousand  acres,  and  it  is 
the  mortgaged  “section”  that,  like  the  lean 
kine  in  Pharaoh’s  dream,  eats  up  the  half- 
sectioD  that  is  fat  and  free.  Dakotah  has 
largely  been  settled  by  people  not  intent  on 
making  a  liying,  but  avaricious  te  make  a 
fortune ;  and  sometimes  in  grasping  at  the 
shadow  the  farmer  has  lost  the  substance. 

But  as  he  only  understands  Niagara  who 
has  looked  upon  the  great  inland  seas  of 
which  it  is  the  outflow,  so  no  one  can  realize 
the  solid  foundations  which  lie  beneath  these 
cities  and  institutions  of  the  Northwest  who 
has  not  travelled  over  the  thousand  westward 
miles  of  rich  soil,  all  of  which  must  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  them.  When  the  possibilities  of 
these  farms  are  better  understood  and  diver¬ 
sified  farming  takes  the  place  of  speculation 
ill  wheat  alone,  the  centre  of  wealth  and  pro¬ 
duction  will  lie  west,  not  east  of  Chicago. 

The  night  comes  when  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  to  close  our  counsels  and  our  sports. 
Each  man  is  busy  putting  in  order  his  guns 
and  equipment.  Trunks  and  cases  receive 
their  miscellaneous  contents  and  we  sit  down 
to  our  last  game  supper  together.  True  to 
our  American  traditions  the  feast  concludes 
with  calls,  toasts  and  responses.  One  by  one 
the  “Bishop,”  “Colonel,”  “Doctor,”  and  all 
the  goodly  company  respond  to  the  “Elder’s” 
humorous  introductions,  and  then  the  last 
song  is  sung,  sleepy  Tom  “douses  the  glim,” 
and  in  the  morning  we  shall  be  rolling  back 
over  the  long  leagues  of  the  Great  Northern 
to  our  various  dries,  and  our  October  outing 
will  be  only  a  pleasant  remembrance. 
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ing  the  Passover — and  this  certainly  added  to 
the  number  of  Christ’s  followers.  He  was  the 
“  idol  of  the  hour” ;  never,  apparently,  had  the 
time  been  so  nearly  ripe  for  any  movement 
which  He  might  choose  to  inaugurate.  The 
people  were  expecting  a  decisive  step  from 
Him,  and  the  disciples  shared,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  expectation. 

Partly  because  the  thronging  and  eagerly 
expectant  crowd  left  them  no  leisure  so  much 
as  to  eat  (Mark  vi.  81),  and  partly  because 
they  all  needed  rest  and  leieure  to  confer  with 
one  another ;  partly,  also,  because  of  His  own 
profound  sadness  in  view  of  the  Baptist’s 
death,  Jesus  called  His  disciples  to  go  away 
with  Him  to  an  unpeopled  spot  across  the  head 
of  the  Lake.  The  place  was  near  the  city  of 
Bethsaida  Julias,  and,  we  may  observe,  be 
longed  to  the  dominion,  not  of  Herod,  but  of 
Philip,  though  it  seems  improbable  that  this 
fact  influenced  Jesus.  His  motive  was  not  to 
escape  from  any  possible  machinations  of 
Herod,  but  to  secure  leisure  and  quiet. 

They  went  by  boat,  as  was  their  custom  in 
such  cases.  The  multitude  perceived  the  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  boat,  saw  that  the  unfav¬ 
orable  wind  gave  them  good  hope  of  arriving 
in  time,  and  hastened  by  land  to  that  wide, 
uninhabited  plain  not  desert  in  our  sense  of 
the  word  (Matt  xiv.  15,  compare  Mark  vi.  89, 
John  vi.  10)  which  Jesus  had  chosen  for  His 
retreat.  Knowing  as  we  do  how  mistaken 
were  their  views  of  the  situation,  and  know¬ 


ing  that  Jesus  knew  this,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  His  only  feeling  at  this  rude  intrusion 
upon  His  privacy  was  compassion  (Matt.  xiv. 
14).  If  at  any  former  time  His  heart  had  gone 
out  to  them  because  they  were  as  sheep  not 
having  a  shepherd  (ix.  36),  much  more  so 
now  when  the  crisis  was  at  hand  that  would 
so  sternly  sift  them  (Mark  vi.  84).  And  so 
He  welcomed  them  (Luke  ix.  11),  and  after 
healing  all  who  had  need  of  healing.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  up  this  act  of  mercy,  as  was  His  wont, 
by  teaching  them  many  things.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  He  miraculously  fed  the  great  multi¬ 
tude — five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children  —  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
which  happened  to  be  all  the  Apostles’  store 
Why  Jesus  did  thus  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
question.  We  do  not  know  that  He  ever  per¬ 
formed  a  needless  miracle,  and  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people’s  necessities  was 
needless.  They  were  within  easy  reach  of 
Bethsaida  and  other  inhabited  places  (Luke 
ix.  12),  and  with  the  abstemious  habits  that 
then  prevailed,  a  single  day’s  fast  was  no 
great  hardship.  The  case  was  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  at  a  later  date,  when  the  four  thousand 
were  fed  in  the  borders  of  Decapolis  (Mark  vii. 
31,  viii.  2,  4).  The  explanation  appears  to  be 
in  the  circumstances,  in  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  moment  of  crisis.  This  great  miscellaneous 
multitude  needed  sifting,  if  only  for  their  owq 
sake ;  it  would  have  been  unmerciful  to  let  so 
many  follow  Him  from  wrong  motives,  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  sifting  process  which  be¬ 
gan  (probably)  the  next  day  (John  vi.  66)  was 
dependent  on  this  miracle,  -which  gave  Him 
the  right  to  use  the  testing  words  of  verse  26. 
It  was  also  a  symbolical  miracle,  suggested,  no 
doubt  (vs.  4) ,  by  tbe  approach  of  the  Passover. 

Its  immediate  effect,  however,  was  to  in¬ 
crease  tbe  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Remembering  that,  as  the  rabbis  taught,  the 
Messiah  was  to  repeat  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
they  were  now  convinced  that  Jesus  was  He, 
and  so  little  did  they  understand  His  nature  and 
the  character  of  His  kingdom,  that  they  were 
ready  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a 
King  (verse  15).  The  disciples  were  so  much 
in  sympathy  with  this  ill-advised  purpose,  that 
Jesus  was  obliged  to  use  constraint  to  send 
them  away  (Matt.  xiv.  22)  before  He  could 
calm  and  disperse  the  multitude. 

We  can  understand  why  after  this  most  try¬ 
ing  scene  He  departed  into  the  mountain  to 
pray  (Mark  vi.  46),  “rehearsing  the  agony  in 
Oethsemane.  ”  He  must  have  seen  that  this 
which  others  deemed  an  hour  of  triumph  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Already  He  must 
have  felt  the  weight  of  the  cross  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  of  self-giving,  of  most  gener¬ 
ous  self-revelation,  to  be  misunderstood  thus  I 

In  the  intensity  of  prayer  it  had  begun  to 
draw  toward  morning  (Matt.  xiv.  25)  before 
He  looked  seaward  (Mark  vi.  48)  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  His  disciples  were  struggling  with 
a  head  wind  which  made  sailing  impossible, 
and  against  which  they  could  barely  hold 
their  own  by  strenuous  labor  at  the  oar 
Seeing  Him  coming  toward  them  over  the 
water,  the  impetuous  Peter,  not  yet  per¬ 
haps  recovered  from  the  strong  excitement 
of  the  miracle,  put  Him  to  a  test  (Matt.  xiv. 
28)  which  proved  rather  to  be  a  test  of  him¬ 
self.  Even  the  impossible  becomes  possible 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  but  a  “doubt  is  too 
heavy  for  one  to  carry  who  would  walk  the 
waters,”  and  with  failing  faith  Peter  began  to 
sink.  He  did  not  perish,  but  he  did  receive  a 
lesson,  one  which,  with  many  others,  con¬ 
spired  to  make  him  the  firm  rock  he  finally 
became.  And  all  in  the  boat  gained  a  new 
view  of  Christ’s  nature,  and  worshipped  Him, 
saying.  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ! 

They  landed  somewhere  along  the  plain  of 


Uennesaret,  and  at  once  the  word  went  out 
and  the  sick  were  brought  to  be  healed.  At 
no  time  in  the  life  of  Jesus  do  we  read  of  such 
an  exuberance  of  miracle-working  power  in 
Him.  Never  after  this  did  the  tide  of  popular 
enthusiasm  run  so  high,  never  after  this  was 
His  victory  over  suffering  so  outwardly  mani¬ 
fest.  For  this  was  the  last  time.  From  this 
day  the  character  of  His  work  was  changed. 
He  might  often  again  perform  a  single  miracle 
in  special  cases.  He  might  once  more  in  the 
half- heathen  district  beyond  the  lake  heal 
many  sick,  but  never  again  did  He  abed 
His  power  broadcast  over  tbe  Galilean  multi¬ 
tude.  His  work  as  the  Great  Physician  closed 
that  bright  spring  morning  as  He  walked  the 
lakeside,  returning  to  Capernaum. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
“discourse  on  eating  with  unwashed  hands” 
was  spoken  before  that  on  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Apparently  it  was  on  His  approach  to  Caper¬ 
naum  that  those  Jerusalem  scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  who  had  been  sent  down  to  investigate 
Him  {the  Jews  of  John  vi.)  met  Him  with  a 
question  which  appears  like  asking  Him  to 
define  His  "policy  once  for  all  with  regard  to 
the  traditional  law  (Matt.  xv.  2).  Jesus  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  question  by  showing  them 
that  their  traditional  law  was  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  holiness.  The 
aim  of  the  tradition  of  the  elders  was  not  phy¬ 
sical  cleanliness,  but  ceremonial  purity.  It 
was  a  principle  of  separateness,  founded  on 
spiritual  pride,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  see  the  truth  of  human  brotherhood 
or  to  perceive  that  the  service  of  men  was  the 
service  of  God.  No  forms  or  ceremonies  could 
make  good  the  lad  of  such  service,  least  of 
all  when  that  lack  contravened  the  explicit 
commands  of  God  given  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  even  the  rabbis  taugbt  must  not  be 
contradicted  by  traditional  law.  To  assume 
that  a  gift  to  the  temple  was  more  acceptable 
to  God  than  the  dutiful  support  of  parents, 
for  example,  was  utterly  to  mistake  the  divine 
character  as  revealed  in  the  Mosaic  books. 

It  was  so  important  that  the  conscience  of 
the  people  should  be  loosed  from  the  bonds  of 
this  merely  external  law,  that  He  directed  to 
the  great  multitude  who  followed  Him,  aud 
not  merely  to  His  questioners.  His  utterance 
of  the  cardinal  principle  of  moral  purity  (verse 
11.)  To  appreciate  its  revolutionary  character 
we  must  know  something  of  the  enormous 
part  the  question  of  ceremonial  cleanliness  had 
in  Jewish  daily  life.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  disciples  could  not  understand 
what  seems  to  us  self-evident  (vss.  15-20),  and 
that  the  Pharisees  stumbled  (verse  12)  at  a 
principle  which  knocked  the  foundations  from 
under  their  teachings. 

Reaching  Capernaum  they  were  met  by 
many  of  those  whom  they  had  left  the  eve¬ 
ning  before  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  lake. 
Their  eager  question  (John  vi.  25)  gave  Jesus 
tbe  opportunity  for  that  sifting  process  for 
which  the  time  had  now  come.  Their  craving 
for  the  marvellous  (26)  was  no  longer  to  be 
granted.  They  were  looking  for  the  great 
Messianic  banquet  which  the  rabbis  foretold  ■, 
a  different  meat  was  that  He  gave— a  meat 
that  endures  to  everlasting  life  (27). 

They  understood  that  this  was  “a  counsel 
of  piety,”  and  asked  bow  it  was  to  be  obeyed 
(28).  Jesus’  answer  is  the  key  to  all  that  fol¬ 
lows.  Belief  in  Him  as  He  actually  was,  as 
the  Messiah  whom  God  had  sent,  was  the  work 
best  pleasing  to  Cod.  They  had  been  ready  to 
believe  on  Him,  if  He  would  conform  to  their 
views  of  what  the  Messiah  should  he,  had 
been  ready  to  make  Him  their  King.  It  was 
not  perversity,  but  the  bewilderment  of  shal¬ 
low  minds  which  made  them  ask  for  a  new 
sign  (30).  They  could  not  quite  understand 
>  His  refusal  of  their  assistance  in  His  work. 
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Their  reference  to  Moses  was  entirely  natural, 
though  their  preconceived  notion  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  here  as  always  darkened  their  minds. 
Even  the  rabbis  taught  that  the  real  bread 
from  heaven  was  not  the  manna,  but  the  Law 
which  Moses  gave.  It  ought  not  to  have  been 
difficult  for  them  to  take  the  next  step  when 
Jesus  told  them  that  not  the  Law,  but  Him 
self,  is  the  Bread  which  gives  life  to  the  world. 

So  far  He  has  been  speaking  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  His  disciples 
who  replied.  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread! 
and  what  follows  to  verse  40  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  addressed  to  them.  Those 
who  feed  on  Him  never  want,  because  in  their 
experience  the  fourth  beatitude  becomes  a 
fact  (Matt.  V.  6).  This  (verse  35)  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  true  bread ;  it  gives  eternal  life  to 
the  body  (verses  39,  40,  44,  54  compare  49,  60). 
From  this  point  Jesus  makes  the  words  eating 
and  believing  equivalent  terms.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  teaching  of  the  life-giving  power 
of  the  bread  comes  perhaps  the  first  clear  avow 
al  of  divinity  which  He  ever  made  (vs.  38),  an 
avowal  necessary  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  here  that  the  Jews  (compare  Matt.  xv. 
1)  again  interpose  with  murmurs  grounded  on 
their  knowledge  of  His  antecedents.  Jesus  in 
reply  so  applies  to  Himself  two  prophecies 
(Isa.  liv.  13;  Jer.  xxxi.  34)  which  the  Jews 
applied  to  the  Messianic  age,  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  Messiah  properly  claims 
divinity  (John  vi..  47,  48).  What  follows  keeps 
close  to  the  line  of  argument,  not  diverging,  as 
is  often  taught,  to  any  truth  of  future  develop¬ 
ment.  Though  He  doubtless  always  from  this 
time  had  His  own  death  in  view,  it  would  have 
been  entirely  contrary  to  His  method  to  allude 
to  it  here.  Not  of  His  death,  not  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  but  of  receiving  Him  in  His  actual 
fiesh  and  blood,  the  simple  Son  of  man  which 
He  was,  not  the  King  that  they  desired,  is 
this  teaching.  When  (53)  they  had  so  received 
Him,  then,  and  not  till  then,  could  the  rest 
follow — the  revelation  of  Himself  to  them  as 
the  true  Bread. 

This  discourse,  the  latter  part  of  it  (from 
verse  44)  probably  uttered  in  the  synagogue, 
gave  the  death  blow  to  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  people.  Not  of  “the  Jews”:  they  had 
long  ceased  to  have  such  expectations  of  Jesus, 
and  they  have  no  further  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  His  disciples  (not  the  Twelve)  who 
find  it  a  hard  saying  and  cannot  receive  the 
prophecy  which  now  He  gives  them  of  His  death 
and  glorification.  In  bitter  disappointment 
they  turn  away  from  Him  in  large  numbers. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  has  come. 

Jesus  fully  recognized  the  trying  nature  of 
this  test  when  He  asked  His  disciples,  “Ye 
would  not  go  away,  would  ye?"  Their  bubble, 
too,  had  burst  (though  to  re-form  itself  again 
more  than  once,  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Actsi.  6),  and 
they  must  have  been  much  cast  down.  But 
they  loved  Him  ;  they  had  their  past  experi¬ 
ence  of  Him  as  the  basis  of  an  indestructible 
faith.  They  believed  now  and  were  sure  of 
what  they  had  seen  as  in  a  fiash  the  night  be¬ 
fore — that  he  was  thd  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God. 

There  was  one  among  them  who,  loving 
Jesus  less  because  he  loved  himself  more, 
could  not  so  easily  recover  from  the  blow. 
To  him  Jesus  offered  the  opportunity  to  with¬ 
draw  from  their  fellowship  (vs.  70).  If  he 
had  accepted  it  he  would  have  been  spared  an 
awful  crime.  But  a  lurking  hope  still  bound 
him  to  Jesus.  He  would  not  yet  admit  that 
his  self  seeking  hopes  were  blasted.  So  “faith 
unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true”  for  a  while 
longer.  _ 
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The  Sekj|on  on  the  Mount. 


Luke  vi.  20-Sl. 

Golden  Text. — As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise. — Luke 
vi.  31. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  forms  the  subject 
of  tiie  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  for  October 
14th.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  that 
lesson  was  based  upon  Matthew  v..  vi.,  vii., 
while  the  one  before  us  is  from  Luke.  And 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  are  points  of 
difference  other  than  that  Matthew  gives  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  much  matter  as  Luke,  a  fact 
which  is  explained  in  that  lesson. 

We  meet  a  very  important  distinction  at  the 
very  outset.  The  eight  (or  perhaps  nine)  Beat¬ 
itudes  of  Matthew  are  not  all  here,  and  those 
that  are  here  are  not  the  same  either  in  form 
or  meaning  as  those  in  Matthew.  Here  they 
are  followed  by  four  “woes”  which  do  not  at 
all  exist  in  Matthew.  It  is  useless  to  ciy  to 
harmonize  the  two  ;  it  seems  probable,  but  is  by 
no  means  certain,  that  the  latitudes  in  Luke 
which,  we  see,  are  confined  to  temporal  things, 
are  Christ’s  earliest  utterances  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  afterwards  spiritualized  as  His  teach¬ 
ing  progressed  ;  but  whether  these  temporal 
beatitudes  or  those  in  Matthew  were  spoken  on 
the  Mount  we  cannot  tell,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  know. 

Verse  20.  While  the  saying  in  Matthew  (v.3) 
is  a  higher  and  deeper  spiritual  truth  and  one  of 
universal  application,  this  statement  was  no 
less  meant  to  be  taken  literally  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  spoken.  It  was  a  fact  that  those 
who  followed  Jesus  were  poor,  both  actually 
and  relatively  to  the  vast  wealth  which  the 
rich  men  of  that  day  had  succeeded  in  heap¬ 
ing  up.  It  was  a  fact  that  to  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus — the  poor— the  kingdom  of  God 
was  offered.  The  statement  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sinfulness  or  merit  of  riches  or  pov¬ 
erty.  Riches  and  poverty  can  by  no  possibil¬ 
ity  have  any  moral  character. 

Verses  21  23  are  detailed  statements  falling 
under  the  general  head  of  verse  20 — the  bless¬ 
edness  of  the  poor.  Hunger  and  tears  naturally 
go  with  poverty,  and  contempt  and  hatred 
too.  The  latter  would  naturally  be  aggravated 
by  the  fact  of  their  allegiance  to  Jesus ;  but 
so  would  be  the  joy  of  the  outcome. 

Verses  24-26.  The  same  truth  conversely 
stated.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  economic  conditions  of  that  ^day 
and  of  the  present  Never,  probably,  in  all 
the  intervening  centuries  has  it  been  so  true 
as  then  and  now  that  the  rich  have  received 
their  consolation  in  their  riches.  The  for¬ 
tunes  of  rich  men— of  rich  Palestinian  Jews 
—of  that  day  were  fabulous,  as  are  those  of 
the  rich  to-day;  the  luxuries  which  money 
could  buy  were  as  great  as  now  (though  not 
the  common  comforts).  This  very  wealthy 
class  were,  as  a  rule,  totally  indifferent  to 
Jesus,  and  it  is  a  simple  historic  fact  that  the 
day  of  their  calamity  soon  came  and  found 
them  without  the  consolations  which,  in  the 
midst  of  anguish,  the  Christians  had. 

Verses  27,  28.  Encouragement  and  warn¬ 
ing  are  followed  by  the  Christian  Rule.  The 
lesson  already  referred  to  discusses  the  au¬ 
thoritative  nature  of  Christ’s  utterances ;  it 
was  derived,  not  from  His  divinity  nor  from 
His  Messianic  character,  but  from  the  truth 
of  those  utterances.  Their  truth  is  self  evi¬ 
dent  ;  it  needs  no  argument ;  it  is  its  own  wit¬ 
ness  ;  no  one,  whether  Christian  or  heathen, 
questions  it.  The  standard  of  this  verse,  for 
example,  may  be  above  the  practice,  or  even 
the  desire  to  practice,  of  those  who  hear  it, 
but  no  one  questions  that  it  is  the  noblest 
possible  standard;  no  one  questions  the  moral 
ity  of  loving  enemies  and  doing  good  to  those 
who  do  ill  to  us. 

Verses  29.  It  would  never  have  entered  the 
mind  of  an  Oriental  that  Jesus  meant  this 
admonition  to  be  taken  literally  He  was 
illustrating  by  a  strong  paradox  the  principle 
of  the  Christian  Rule  (vs.  27,  28). 

Verse  ;-.0,  31.  The  general  principle  here 
laid  down — that  of  a  habit  of  unselfishness— 
was  capable  of  literal  application  at  that  period 
in  a  way  not  now  possible,  economic  prob 
lems  have  been  so  complicated  by  the  un- 
christlike  conduct  of  many  generations.  But 
even  now  the  principle  is  a  safe  one  when 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  light  of  Jesus’ 
example.  For  the  fundamental  act  of  giving 
is  the  giving  of  oneself;  this  Jesus  did.  And 
even  to-day  there  is  little  danger  of  our  doing 
harm  with  our  benevolences  when  we  first 
give  ourselves  in  a  thorough -going  spirit  of 
service  to  those  who  ask  alms  of  us. 
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This  is  so  closely  connected  with  our  work 
with  the  doctors  that  the  report  of  one  natur¬ 
ally  follows  the  other.  Often  the  doctor’s  first 
application  is  accompanied  by  the  request  that 
we  send  the  patient,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
family,  to  the  country.  But  we  have  many 
other  eager  applicants  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  All  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  and 
sewing  class,  and  those  that  play  in  “The 
King’s  Gaiden,”  long  to  see  more  than  the 
little  square  of  blue  sky,  the  few  sickly  plants, 
aad  the  “bacteria  vine”  (as  one  little  girl 
dubbed  our  poor  wisteria),  which  is  the  best 
we  can  offer  them  in  our  backyard.  Then  all 
the  girls  from  our  evening  classes,  and  many 
of  the  tired  mothers,  who  work  hard  all  the 
year  and  strain  every  nerve  to  support  their 
families,  are  kept^rom  a  complete  break-down 
by  a  timely  rest  and  change. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  sent  199 
children  and  31  women  and  girls  off  for  two 
weeks,  and  610  women  and  children  on  day 
excursions.  The  numbers  are  a  little  smaller 
than  some  other  years  perhaps,  ^partly  because 
we  have  not  had  quite  so  many  invitations  for 
the  children,  and  partly  because  the  very 
heavy  demands  upon  “The  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund”  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  help  as 
much  as  usual  with  railway  tickets.  Friends, 
however,  responded  most  kindly  to  our  appeal 
in  the  newspapers,  and  we  received  |483.88for 
this  fund.  Our  expenses  in  this  department 
were  only  1465.96,  and  thus  we  have  the  rare 
experience  of  a  small  balance  in  our  favor  to¬ 
wards  next  year’s  work.  I  wish  the  friends  who 
contributed  this  money  could  have  seen  the 
children  starting  for  the  country,  full  of  eager 
anticipation,  and  the  happy,  satisfied,  sunburnt 
faces  on  their  return. 

Occasionally  in  cases  of  illness  we  were  able 
to  extend  the  time  over  the  usual  two  weeks 
limit  until  the  invalid  was  strong  enough  to 
take  up  the  battle  of  life  again.  One  young 
girl  who  left  town  apparently  hopelessly 
broken  down  by  exposure.Jand  overwork,  im¬ 
proved  so  wonderfully  in  the  pure  mountain 
air,  that  after  a  month  of  rest  she  was  able 
to  help  in  the  household  enough  to  earn  her 
board  for  the  summer,  and  now  by  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  advice  she  has  taken  a  place  in  the 
country  for  the  winter,  where  she  is  earning 
small  wages,  reestablishing  her  health  and 
learning  household  arts,  so  that  we  hope  it 
will  never  be  necessary  for  ber  to  go  back  to 
the  confining,  exhausting  work  of  the  factory 
where  she  broke  down.  When  Miss  Waterbury 
three  weeks  since  saw  her  round  cheeks,  bright 
eyes  and  elastic  step,  she  could  hardly  believe 
this  was  the  pale,  languid  girl  she  had  put  on 
the  train  three  months  before. 

A  friend  who  saw  our  appeal  in  the  Evening 
Post  has  kindly  helped  us  to  remove  one  whole 
family,  father,  mother  and  three  children  un¬ 
der  five  years,  to  New  Hampshire,  and  estab¬ 
lish  them  where  they  promise  not  only  to  be 
self-supporting  but  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  the 
community  to  which  they  have  gone.  Oar 
visitor  found  this  family  last  winter  at  the 
point  of  starvation.  The  man  was  young, 
strong  and  anxious  to  work,  but  thrown  out 
of  his  regular  employment  by  the  hard  times 
and  unable  to  find  anything  to  do.  One  by 
one  every  available  article  of  furniture  and 
clothing  had  been  disposed  of.  The  children 
had  Tallen  ill  and  everything  looked  dark  and 
desperate.  Now  the  woman’s  grateful  letters, 
full  of  appreciation  of  their  new  and  comfort¬ 
able  surroundings  and  the  neighborly  kindnes 
they  have  met  in  the  new  home  are  ver 
touching. 
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The  Children  at  Home. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CHILDBEN  WHOSE  PAB- 
ENTS  DO  NOT  00  TO  CHUBCH. 

Bt  Bumui  TmU  Ferry. 

How  many  children  there  are  in  our  Sun- 
day-schooln  whose  parents  do  not  go  to  church ! 
Especially  is  this  true  in  our  large  cities. 
Many  parents  stay  at  home  because  they  have 
no  interest  in  the  services  of  the  church. 
They  see  to  it.  however,  that  their  children 
oome  under  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
Sunday-school,  showing  that  they  have  an 
appreciation  of  its  uplifting  influence  on  their 
characters. 

There  is  another  class  of  parents;  many  of 
them  baptized  children  of  the  Church,  who 
have  made  new  homes;  they  are  strangers 
and  are  not  interested  in  the  new  people  they 
meet ;  they  are  lonely,  and  are  apt  to  think 
the  new  people  do  not  care  for  them.  They 
go  to  church  and  do  not  see  one  familiar  face ; 
perhaps  the  occupants  of  the  pew  the  usher 
put  them  in  do  not  speak  any  words  of  wel¬ 
come.  or  even  show  by  their  looks  that  the 
strangers  are  as  one  of  them.  Such  grievances 
are  often  offered  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
sittings  in  any  one  church.  Strangers  make  a 
great  mistake  when  they  stay  away  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  such  reasons.  It  is  by 
identifying  ourselves  with  the  church  services 
and  church  work  that  we  get  interested  in 
them  and  make  others  interested  in  us. 

Perhaps  the  old  members  who  have  so  many 
friends  and  so  many  pleasant  ties  of  home  life 
in  a  church,  are  not  thoughtful  enough  of  the 
loneliness  and  needs  of  the  stranger.  We 
should  make  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  entertain  the  stranger  who  comes  to 
worship  with  us,  that  not  one  shall  go  away 
with  the  feeling,  “No  one  cares  for  me  in  that 
church.” 

There  is  a  class  of  mothers— God  bless  them  I 
— who  can  get  to  church  but  very  seldom,  who 
make  many  sacriflces  to  get  the  little  ones  to 
Sunday-school  every  Sunday.  Their  home 
duties  are  such  that  they  cannot  leave  them. 
The  baby  cannot  be  left,  or  there  is  a  sick 
member  of  tbe  family  to  be  ministered  to. 
With  small  incomes  the  mothers  must  do  the 
housekeeping  and  the  homekeeping  without 
any  help.  Getting  three  or  four  children 
ready  for  Sunday-school,  and  cooking  dinner 
for  the  family,  is  no  easy  matter.  But  the 
mother  keeps  patient :  it  is  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
she  does  her  many  duties  with  His  Spirit.  And 
the  little  ones  go  off  to  Sunday-school  with  her 
goodbye  kisses  on  their  cheeks. 

Oftentimes  the  going  to  church  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  clothes.  The  mother  goes  without  the 
Sunday  gown  that  the  children  may  be  neatly 
and  respectably  dressed  to  fill  their  seats  in 
Sunday-school.  How  such  a  mother  wonders 
that  others  stay  away  from  the  blessed  and 
comforting  services  of  the  church  when  they 
could  go  just  as  well  as  not  I 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  has  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  about  the  way  in  which  these 
children  of  parents  who  do  not  go  to  church 
are  taught  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  These 
children  are  messengers  from  the  Sunday- 
school  to  those  homestaying  parents.  They 
carry  the  teachings  home  with  them.  The 
Golden  Texts  are  repeated  in  the  ears  of  the 
household,  and  it  is  through  the  little  ones’ 
ministrations  that  the  parents  may  be  led  to 
honor  God’s  day  and  house.  If  every  teacher 
would  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
parents  of  her  scholars,  and  show  her  interest 
in  them  because  of  their  children  in  her 
class,  it  would  create  a  bond  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  them  and  have  a  wonderful  power  for 
good  over  these  non-church-going  parents. 


DOBA’S  WATCH  ffOBD. 

Mrs.  Oeorge  A.  Faull. 

It  was  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  July.  The 
sun’s  rays  poured  down  fiercely,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring  to  relieve  the  bp- 
pressive  heat.  The  last  bell  was  ringing  for 
Sunday-school,  as  a  throng  of  poorly  clad 
children,  with  pinched  faces  and  wan  cheeks 
streamed  through  the  open  doors  of  a  mission 
chapel  and  gathered  about  their  teachers. 

Poor  little  waifs  they  were,  whose  faces  had 
lost  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  childhood 
and  were  prematurely  old  with  their  hard  life 
of  want  and  poverty.  They  hastened  in 
through  the  open  door,  crowding  and  jostling 
against  each  other  in  their  haste,  .lest  the 
superintendent’s  bell  should  warn  them  that 
they  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  tardy  list. 
The  hymns  rose  sweet  and  clear  for  a  time, 
and  then  there  was  a  hum  of  many  voices 
engaged  in  reciting  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
until  you  mighty  fancy  that  the  school-room 
was  a  bee  hive  swarmingwith  its  little  workers. 

When  the  lessons  had  been  recited,  the  super¬ 
intendent  tapped  the  bell  as  a  signal  for  silence, 
and  rose  to  make  an  announcement  with  such 
a  look  of  pleasure  that  the  children  felt  in¬ 
stinctively  that  he  was  about  to  tell  them 
something  that  would  make  them  happy. 
Visions  of  a  possible  excursion  filled  their 
minds,  as  they  saw  that  he  held  some  little 
blue  tickets  in  his  hand. 

“I  have  some  good  news  for  you,”  he  began, 
smiling  at  the  expectant  faces  turned  towards 
him.  “A  gentleman  has  sent  some  tickets  to 
be  given  out  to  the  scholars  in  this  school, 
not  enough  for  every  one,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
but  enough  for  at  least  one  in  every  class  to 
have  one.  These  tickets  entitle  the  holder  to 
a  week  in  the  country  at  a  farmhouse,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you.  I 
will  distribute  these  tickets  among  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  they  can  use  their  discretion  in  giving 
them  out.” 

The  children  sat  still,  breathless  with  ex¬ 
pectancy,  as  the  superintendent  placed  in  the 
teachers’  hands  the  little  slips  of  cardboard 
that  meant  so  much  of  happiness  to  the  child 
who  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  one. 

It  was  hard  work  for  the  teachers  to  decide 
who  should  have  the  ticket ;  the  wan 
faces  of  all  the  children  made  such  a  pitiful 
appeal  for  the  pure,  fresh  air  of  the  country, 
and  there  must  be  of  necessity  so  many  disap¬ 
pointed  ones. 

Miss  Powell  looked  around  her  class  several 
times  before  she  asked,  “Well,  children,  who 
do  you  think  needs  this  ticket  most?  I  am 
going  to  let  you  decide  yourselves  who  shall 
have  it.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Each  child 
wanted  the  ticket  for  itself,  but  no  one  liked 
to  be  selfish  enough  to  lay  claim  to  it,  and 
yet  it  was  very  hard  to  propose  giving  it  to 
another.  A  week  in  the  country  meant  so 
much  of  happiness  to  these  girls,  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  anything  else  but  nar¬ 
row  streets  and  long  rows  of  tenement -houses 
in  all  their  short  lives. 

Presently  one  of  the  girls  answered  rather 
shyly:  “We  all  want  it  ourselves  pretty  bad, 
Miss  Powell,  but  if  only  one  of  us  can  get  it, 
I  guess  that  Dora  needs  it  most.  ” 

All  the  rest  of  the  class  agreed  with  her 
when  they  looked  at  little  Dora  West.  Her 
hollow  cheeks  and  dark  ringed  eyes  showed 
that  she  was  just  recovering  from  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  that  had  left  her  very  weak  and  feeble. 

“Yes,  let  Dora  have  it,”  assented  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  little  face  grew  radiant  with 
delight  as  Miss  Powell  placed  the  ticket  in 
Dora’s  hand. 

“Oh,  what  a  splendid  time  I  shall  have  I”  she 
exclaimed  joyfully.  “Thank  yon  ever  so 


much,  girls.  I  wish  you  were  all  coming, 
too.” 

“Perhaps  some  other  time  there  will  be 
more  tickets,  and  the  rest  can  take  turns  in 
going,”  said  Miss  Powell,  smiling  at  the  sight 
of  her  happiness. 

Just  the  anticipation  of  so  much  happiness 
brought  a  flush  to  her  cheek,  and  she  could 
hardly  wait  until  school  closed,  she  was  so 
anxious  to  hasten  home  and  tell  the  good 
news  to  her  mother. 

“Was  you  ever  in  the  country,  Dora?"  asked 
one  of  the  girls  as  they  went  down  the  aisle 
together,  Dora  tightly  clasping  her  ticket. 

“No,  I  never  was  there,  was  you?”  asked 
Dora. 

“Yes,  I  went  once  on  an  excursion  steamer 
and  spent  the  day  there,  and  it  was  just 
grand,  I  tell  you.  Why  it  was  just  like  the 
park  everywhere,  only  ever  so  much  prettier, 
and  it  was  so  nice  and  cool,  and  they  would 
let  you  walk  on  the  grass,  too,  without  saying 
nothing  to  you.  I  didn’t  never  want  to  oome 
back  again,  I  was  having  such  a  good  time. 
You  was  lucky  to  get  that  ticket,  for  you  can 
stay  a  whole  week,  just  think  of  that  I” 

“Wont  that  be  nice?”  returned  Dora,  her 
eyes  bright  at  the  thought.  “I’m  not  to  go 
till  next  Wednesday,  teacher  says,  and  I  don’t 
see  how  I  can  ever  wait  that  long.  I  wish  it 
was  to-morrow  I  was  going.  I  must  run  in 
here  and  tell  Janey  the  good  news.  Good¬ 
bye,”  and  she  ran  lightly  up  the  steep,  rickety 
stairs,  and  along  the  narrow,  dark  halls,  until 
she  reached  the  topmost  floor  of  a  tall  tene¬ 
ment  house. 

She  tapped  at  a  door,  and  scarcely  waiting 
for  the  faint  “Come  in,”  she  burst  into  the 
room,  her  face  flushed  with  excitement  and 
pleasure.  In  one  corner  of  a  room  on  a  low 
bed  lay  a  girl  somewhat  older  than  Dora,  but 
even  thinner  and  paler.  She  looked  up  with 
a  smile  of  welcome  as  her  visitor  entered. 

“  I  was  hoping  you  would  stop  in  on  your 
way  from  Sunday-school  and  sit  with  me  a 
little  while,”  she  said.  “Aunt’s  been  out 
since  dinner  time,  and  I  am  so  lonely.” 

“Guess  what  that  is,”  exclaimed  Dora,  sit¬ 
ting  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  holding 
up  the  little  blue  ticket. 

“I  can’t  guess  what  it  is,”  answered  Janey. 
“I  can  see  it  is  a  ticket  for  something,  but  I 
don’t  know  what.” 

“It  means  that  I  am  to  have  a  whole  week 
in  the  country,  a  whole  beautiful,  long  week,” 
exclaimed  Dora  rapturously.  “Wont  I  have  a 
splendid  time,  though?  It  don’t  seem  real.  I 
feel  just  as  if  I  should  wake  up  pretty  soon 
and  find  that  I  have  been  only  dreaming,  and 
tbe  ticket  will  be  gone.  Wont  it  be  too 
lovely  ?" 

“To  wake  up  and  find  the  ticket  gone?” 
asked  Janey  with  a  faint  smile. 

“Of  course  I  don’t  mean  that,”  exclaimed 
Dora,  clasping  her  ticket  all  the  tighter.  “I 
mean  wont  it  be  lovely  to  go  to  the  real  coun¬ 
try.  I  never  was  there,  you  know,  but  one  of 
the  girls  in  my  class  says  it  is  perfectly 
lovely.  ”  / 

“You’ll  have  a  good  time  for  certain,”  an¬ 
swered  Janey,  looking  wistfully  at  the  little 
slip  of  cardboard  which  opened  up  such  a 
vista  of  enchanting  possibilities.  “  I  wish  I 
could  go,  too.  ” 

“I  wish  you  were  going,”  Dora  answered, 
stroking  the  thin  band  that  lay  on  the  coun¬ 
terpane.  “Maybe  it  would  make  you  well  if 
you  couid  go  and  stay  for  a  little  while.  I 
would  go  and  ask  the  teacher  for  another 
ticket  for  you,  only  I  know  she  hasn’t  got 
another  single  one  more,  for  there  was  only 
one  for  all  our  class,  and  she  gave  it  to  me. 
Tbe  other  girls  said  I  might  have  it.  I  think 
it  was  ever  so  nice  in  them.  ” 

“You  must  run  about  4d  get  strong  and 
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well  while  you  are  away,"  said  Janey,  “and 
be  sure  and  remember  all  the  good  times  you 
have,  so  you  can  tell  me  about  them  when 
you  come  back.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  telf  you  about  everything,” 
promised  Dora.  “I  must  run  home,  now,  for 
mother  will  be  waiting  for  me  for  supper. 
Goodbye,  Janey,  dear.  I  will  come  and  say 
^goodbye  to  you  before  I  go. " 

“Goodbye,”  returned  Janey,  with  a  farewell 
smile,  but  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  come.  If  she  could  only  go,  too! 
How  inexpressibly  grateful  would  be  a  breath 
of  fresh,  sweet  country  air  after  all  this 
suffocating  heat !  And  she  fancied  that  just 
a  glimpse  of  green  fields  and  waving  trees 
would  make  her  well  again. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Dora  encountered 
Janey ’s  aunt,  who  had  been  out  visiting  a 
neighbor. 

“  Have  you  been  up  to  see  Janey?”  she  asked. 

Dora  nodded,  and  then,  too  happy  to  keep 
her  joy  to  herself,  showed  her  ticket,  and  told 
of  the  week  in  the  country  which  she  was  to 
enjoy. 

“I  do  wish  Janey  could  happen  on  such  good 
luck  as  that,”  said  her  aunt.  “The  doctor  was 
saying  yesterday  that  she  couldn’t  never  get 
well  as  long  as  she  stayed  shut  up  in  that 
little  hot  room,  with  the  steam  from  the  tubs 
all  the  time.  He  told  me  to  take  her  up  to 
the  park  two  or  three  times  every  week,  but 
I  can’t  be  bothered  doing  that,  for  I’d  lose  all 
my  customers  if  I  kept  them  waiting  for  their 
clothes  while  I  was  taking  her  up  there.” 

“Poor  Janey!”  thought  Dora  as  she  has¬ 
tened  homeward.  “  Ger  aunt  don’t  seem  to 
care  a  bit  whether  she  gets  well  or  not.  She 
might  take  her  up  to  the  park  if  the  doctor 
told  her  to.  I  do  wish  I  could  get  her  an¬ 
other  ticket,  but  I  don’t  know  where  I  could 
find  one. 

Just  then  a  thought  came  into  her  mind, 
not  a  very  pleasant  one  either,  and  she  kept 
trying  to  forget  it  all  the  way  home.  But  it 
kept  returing  to  her  again  and  again,  though 
she  walked  along  very  deliberately,  as  if  she 
hoped  it  would  go  past  her  if  she  moved 
slowly. 

“Why  not  give  Janey  your  ticket  and  let  her 
go  in  your  place?  She  needs  the  change  more 
than  you  do,  and  you  have  a  loving  mother 
to  take  care  of  you  when  you  are  sick,  and 
she  has  not.  ” 

This  was  the  unwelcome  thought  that  would 
not  be  banished. 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t,”  she  said  soflty.  “I 
couldn’t  possibly  give  up  this  ticket.  I  want 
to  go  so  much,  and  perhaps  this  will  be  the 
only  chance  I  shall  ever  have  in  all  my  life. 
Janey  wouldn’t  want  me  to  give  it  up  to  her, 
I  kno'*,  if  she  knew  I  thought  of  it.  Oh,  I 
just  must  go.” 

The  more  she  thought  about  it  the  more 
she  was  quite  sure  that  she  could  never,  never 
give  up  this  great  pleasure,  even  for  poor  lit¬ 
tle  Janey.  She  loved  her  little  sick  friend 
very  much,  and  pitied  her  with  all  her  heart, 
but  sho  could  not  bring  herself  to  give  up  so 
much  for  her. 

Yet  the  aunt  had  said  that  Janey  would 
never  get  well  again,  shut  up  in  that  one  little 
room.  Perhaps  just  this  one  week  would  give 
her  health  and  strength,  if  Dora  would  only 
let  her  go  to  the  country  in  her  place.  It  was 
a  very  hard  fight  that  went  on  in  the  little 
girl’s  heart.  .She  was  only  a  little  girl,  ten 
years  old,  though  so  small  and  thin  that  she 
might  easily  have  passed  for  only  six  or  seven, 
and  this  visit  to  the  oourtry  seemed  a  well- 
nigh  impossible  thing  for  her  to  give  up.  She 
had  passed  all  her  life  in  this  narrow,  dirty 
street,  lined  with  tall  tenement-houses,  be¬ 
tween  whose  roof^ ’there  was  only  a  strip  of 


blue  sky  visible,  and  two  or  three  visits  to  the 
park  had  given  her  the  only  idea  she  had  of 
grass  or  trees.  Very  few  pleasures  came  into 
her  life,  and  to  voluntarily  give  up  such  a  one 
as  this  would  have  seemed  a  hard  task  to 
many  a  one  older  than  Dora. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  she  had  waited  till 
after  Sunday-school  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with 
her  teacher,  and  from  that  day  she  had  chosen 
as  a  watchword,  “Even  Christ  pleased  not 
Himself.”  She  was  trying  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  her  blessed  Saviour,  and  when  she 
remembered  Hif  life  of  self-denial  and  un¬ 
selfishness  it  was  easier  for  her  to  be  gentle 
and  loving  with  her  companions  and  self-sac¬ 
rificing  when  it  seemed  right  for  her  to  pre¬ 
fer  another’s  pleasure  before  her  own.  Hith¬ 
erto  all  the  victories  she  had  won  over  herself 
had  been  little  ones,  but  they  had  given  her 
strength  to  withstand  greater  temptations 
when  the  time  of  trial  came.  Could  she  make 
this  great  sacrifice? 

“Even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself,”  she 
said  softly,  and  she  knew  that  if  she  gave  up 
this  great  pleasure  she  would  be  following  His 
example. 

“Oh,  God.  please  help  me  to  do  right.  Help 
me  to  give  this  ticket  to  Janey,  for  Jesus’ 
sake.  Amen.” 

And  the  answer  came  even  while  she  was 
praying.  She  resolved  to  give  her  poor  little 
friend  the  ticket  which  would  bring  back 
strength  and  health,  and  though  tears  of 
bitter  disappointment  would  fill  her  eyes  and 
threaten  to  overflow,  yet  her  heart  was  light 
with  the  consciousness  that  she  was  doing 
right. 

She  turned  back,  determining  to  take  Janey 
the  ticket  at  once  and  make  her  happy.  She 
had  almost  reached  the  house  when  it  oc 
curred  to  her  that  she  ought  to  ask  her 
teacher's  permission  first,  for  perhaps  she 
might  have  no  right  to  give  it  away. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  walk  to  her  teacher’s 
house,  for  she  was  still  weak  from  her  illness, 
and  the  walk  she  had  already  had,  and  her 
excitement,  had  exhausted  all  her  slender 
store  of  strength. 

“Well,  dear,  what  is  it”  asked  Miss  Powell, 
as  she  saw  Dora  toiling  up  the  steps  and 
opened  the  door  to  welcome  her.  “Come  in 
and  sit  down.  Why,  how  tired  you  look  !”  she 
added,  as  she  saw  how  pale  and  weary  the 
child  was. 

“Miss  Powell,  can  any  one  else  go  to  the 
country  on  this  ticket?”  asked  Dora,  sinking 
luxuriously  into  the  depths  of  the  easy  chair 
which  her  teacher  placed  for  her. 

“No,  dear,  it  is  only  good  for  one  child,” 
answered  Miss  Powell,  not  understanding 
Dora’s  question. 

“I  mean  can  I  give  it  to  any  one  else  and  let 
her  go  in  my  place?”  explained  the  little  girl. 

“Oh.  yes,  you  could  do  that  if  you  wanted 
to,”  answered  Miss  Powell.  “But,  Dora,  you 
were  so  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going !  Wnat 
has  happened  to  change  your  mind?  Don’t 
you  want  to  go?” 

“  I  want  to  go  just  as  much  as  ever,  ”  Dora 
answered.  “But  there  is  a  little  girl  I  know 
who  is  real  sick,  and  the  doctor  says  she  wont 
get  well  if  she  doesn’t  get  fresh  air,  and  her 
aunt  wont  take  her  to  the  park  because  she 
has  to  do  washing,  and  I  think  she  needs  to 
go  more  than  me ;  so  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will 
give  her  my  ticket  and  let  her  ^o  in  my  place.  ” 

“But  isn’t  it  very  hard  to  give  up?”  asked 
Miss  Powell,  reading  her  answer  in  the  quiv¬ 
ering  lips  and  tear-stained  face. 

“Yes’m,  it’s  awful  hard  not  to  go,  for  you 
know  I’ve  never  been  to  the  country,  and  I 
did  want  to  go  so,  but  I  think  1  ought  to  give 
up  and  let  her  go.  You  know  my  watchword 
is,  ‘Even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself,’  and  so 
I  mustn’t  always  do  what  I  want  to.” 

“lam  sure  you  will  be  far  happier  for  giving 
up  this  pleasure,  hard  as  it  is  to  deny  your¬ 
self  such  a  great  treat,”  said  Miss  Powell, 
kissing  the  little  girl  and  pushing  back  her 
curls  with  a  gentle  touch.  “You  will  make 
your  little  sick  friend  very  happy,  and  besides 
that,  dear  Dora,  you  have  pleased  the  dear 
Saviour  by  following  in  His  steps  and  by 
making  this  sacrifice  for  His  dear  sake.  Are 
you  rested  now?”  she  asked,  as  Dora  rose. 

“I  am  some  tired  yet,”  Dora  answered,  “but 
I  must  hurry  home  ,  for  I  ought  to  have  been 
back  from  Sunday-school  ever  so  long  ago. 


and  mother  will  be  worrying  about  me.  Good¬ 
bye,”  and  she  started  away  with  a  tired  step 
and  drooping  little  figure  that  went  to  Miss 
Powell’s  heart. 

Miss  Powell  stood  in  the  window  looking 
down  the  street.  Presently  her  brother  joined 
her,  and  she  told  him  of  Dora’s  self-sacrifice. 

“She  is  a  brave  little  thing,”  he  said,  ap¬ 
provingly,  as  Dora  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  and  was  lost  to  sight.  “Its  a  pity  you 
can’t  get  another  ticket  so  she  can  go,  too. 
She  looks  as  if  she  needed  it  badly  enough.  ” 

“Yes,  she  is  just  getting  over  a  long  illness,” 
answered  Miss  Powell.  “And  she  needs  a  little 
country  air  and  good  food  to  build  her  up 
again.  I  must  see  if  it  can’t  be  arranged  in 
some  way.  Her  mother  is  not  a  strong  wom¬ 
an,  and  she  has  all  she  can  do  to  earn  enough 
for  them  barely  to  live  upon.  She  is  a  j^d, 
conscientious  woman,  and  has  brought  Dora 
up  well  in  spite  of  her  miserable  surround¬ 
ings.  ” 

“I  have  an  idea !”  exclaimed  Dr.  Powell 
presently.  “I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  it  is  a  good  one  or  not.  You  know  I 
have  been  looking  for  a  woman  to  keep  my 
office  in  order  and  attend  to  the  door  when  I 
am  out.  How  do  you  think  this  child’s  moth¬ 
er  would  like  to  undertake  that  task?  She 
would  earn  enough  to  keep  them  comfortable, 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  the  air  is  as  pure 
as  that  of  the  country  itself.  If  you  approve 
of  the  plan,  you  might  suggest  it  to  them  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“I  can  qiute  fancy  the  poor  woman’s  delight 
at  the  prospect,”  answered  his  sister.  “I 
know  she  will  be  overjoyed  at  the  idea.” 

In  the  meantime,  Dora  on  her  way  home¬ 
ward  stopped  a  moment  to  leave  the  ticket 
with  Janey. 

“I  have  a  ticket  for  you  to  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try,”  she  said  gently,  rousing  her  from  the 
slumber  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

Janey  opened  her  eyes  to  their  widest  extent 
and  stared  incredulously  at  her  little  friend. 
It  was  her  turn  now  to  think  that  she  must  be 

^ou  glad?  Here  it  is,”  said  Dora, 
putting  it  into  her  hand. 

As  soon  as  Janey  really  understood  that  she 
was  not  dreaming,  but  that  she  was  going  to 
the  country  that  she  had  longed  for,  her  de¬ 
light  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  some  time  be- 
feore  she  discovered  that  Dora  had  parted 
with  her  ticket,  and  then  she  refused  posi¬ 
tively  to  take  it,  but  Dora  insisted  so  earnestly 
that  she  was  forced  to  yield.  Her  joy  and 
gratitude  almost  repaid  Dora  for  the  sacrifice. 

Dora’s  mother  was  watchinganxiously  for  her 
return,  wondering  not  a  little  at  her  long  ab¬ 
sence.  When  she  heard  her  story,  she  was 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  child  had  kept  the 
ticket  for  herself  instead  of  giving  it  away ; 
she  thought  that  no  one  could  need  it  more 
than  Dora  did ;  but  she  did  not  say  this. 

When  Dora  went  to  bed  that  night,  her 
dreams  were  brightened  by  a  rememnerance 
of  poor  Janey’s  pleasure,  even  though  her 
pillow  was  wet  with  tears  of  disappointment. 

'The  next  day  a  firm  step  came  up  the  steep, 
rickety  stairs  and  along  the  hall,  and  there 
was  a  knock  upon  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Dora  and  her  mother  lived.  It  was 
Dr.  Powell,  come  to  make  an  offer  to  Dora’s 
mother  to  be  bis  housekeeper. 

Perhaps  you  can  guess  how  happy  Dora  was 
when  she  learned  that  she  was  to  go  to  the 
country,  not  for  a  week  only,  but  to  live 
there.  Her  mother  was  Ao  less  happy,  though 
she  expressed  her  joy  more  quietly,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  as  she  looked 
at  her  little  girl  and  thought  bow  soon  the 
fresh  air  would  bring  roundness  and  color  to 
hei  cheeks. 

As  soon  as  she  could  pack  up  and  get  ready 
to  leave  the  city  they  were  to  start  for  their 
new  home,  and  so  it  happened  that  on  the 
very  day  when  Janey  started  for  her  visit. 
Dora  and  her  mother  left  the  hot  ci^,  too. 

“Mother,  I’m  so  glad  I  gave  Janey  my 
ticket,”  said  Dora,  as  the  cars  started  and  she 
realized  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  new 
home.  “I  didn’t  know  everything  was  going 
to  happen  this  way  when  I  gave  her  the  ticket, 
though.  ” 

In  a  very  few  months  you  would  scarcely 
have  known  the  active,  rosy-cheeked  child 
who  was  a  real  little  country  lass,  to  be  the 
same  little  Dora  who  got  off  the  oars  that 
bright  morning. 

At  the  foot  of  her  little  white  bed  hangs  an 
illuminated  motto,  upon  which  her  eyes  rest 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last 
thing  at  night.  It  is  the  text  which  is  still 
her  watchword,  “Even  Christ  pleased  not 
Himself.” 
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Sir  A.  S.  Sullivan,  Mus.  D. 
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1. 1’ye  fonnd  a  Friend ;  O I  each  a  Friend  1  He  loved  me  ere  I  knew  Him  I  He  drew  me  with  the 

2.  I’ve  found  a  Friend ;  O !  such  a  Friend !  He  bled.  He  died  to  save  me  ;  And  not  a  -  lone  the 

3.  I’ve  found  a  Friend :  O I  such  a  Friend  !  So  kind,  and  true,  and  ten  •  der.  So  wise  a  Coun  -  sel 


cords  of  love.  And  thus  He  bound  me  to  Him :  And  round  my  heart  still  close  ly  twine  Those  ties  which 
gift  of  life.  But  His  own  S*df  He  gave  me.  Nought  that  I  have  my  own  I  call,  I  hold  it 
lor  and  Guide,  So  might  y  a  De-fend-er.  From  Him,  Who  loves  me  now  so  well,  Whatpow’rmy 


nought  can  sev  -  er.  For  I  am  His,  and  He  is  mine.  For  ev  -  er  and  for  ev  -  er. 

for  the  Qiv-  er ;  My  heart.my  strength,  my  life,  my  all.  Are  His,  and  His  for  ev  -  er. 

soul  can  sev- er?  Shall  life? — or  death  ?— or  earth  ? — orhell?No!I  am  His  for  ev  -  er!  .  A-men. 


Vrom  the  Choral  Hymnal.— Biglow  A  Main. 


Cburcb  flbueic. 

Sdited  By  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Our  position  on  the  Sunday  school  music 
question — advocating  the  use  of  music  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence — leads  us  to  print  in 
this  issue  what  we  consider  a  model  Sunday- 
sehool  tune.  The  tune  is  not  new  and  is  not 
published  as  a  musical  novelty,  but  simply  as 
an  example  of  a  dignified  hymn  and  simple 
tune  in  every  way  suited  to  the  use  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  tune  is  known  as  Constance,  and 
is  by  the  well  known  composer,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  une  that  place  it  above  the  aver¬ 
age  music suag  incur  Sunday-schools?  In  the 
first  place,  the  melody  is  strong  and  perfectly 
smooth  and  flowing,  with  the  phrases  clearly 
marked,  and  withal,  the  melody  expresses  the 
hymn  by  giving  proper,  but  not  undue  em¬ 
phasis  to  important  words.  (Notice  the  first 
line,  “O  such  a  friend.”)  Again,  the  tune  is 
well  harmonized.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
opinions  clash,  many  holding  that  children  do 
not  want  harmony,  but  only  melody  and 
rhythm.  To  such  we  can  only  say  that  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  print  this 
melody  harmonized  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
jingle  tunes.  If  the  persons  interested,  how¬ 
ever,  will  take  a  piece  of  music  paper  and 
write  the  melody  of  the  first  line,  and  under 
that  write  the  following  notes,  respectively, 
in  the  other  three  voices,  they  will  immedi¬ 
ately  see  the  important  part  harmony  plays  in 
the  construction  of  a  tune.  Write  for  the 
alto  f,  f,  f,  g,  e,  a,  a,  a,  ;  for  the  tenor,  0 
throughout ;  for  the  bass,  f,  f,  f,  e,  g,  f,  f,  f, 
or  f,  f,  f,  c,  c,  f,  f,  f. 

Here  we  have  the  same  melody  with  the 
simplest  harmony,  but  the  tune  is  spoiled  as 
far  as  we  have  gone.  It  becomes  unutterably 
weak,  and  we  venture  to  say  even  the  children 
will  realize  the  difference. 

It  is  a  fact  in  music  that  a  well  constructed 
base  is  as  necessary  to  musical  strength  as  a 
good  melody,  and  if  the  bass  part  is  exam¬ 
ined  in  Sullivan’s  tune  it  will  be  found  to 


possess  a  certain  melodic  interest  of  its  own 
besides  supporting  the  harmony  and  melody. 
In  the  study  of  composition  one  of  the  difficult 
points  to  be  mastered  is  the  construction  of  a 
good  bass.  Many  tune  writers  utterly  neglect 
this  part  of  their  work  and  harmonize  their 
melodies  in  a  primitive,  “tonic  and  dominant” 
style  which  renders  their  tunes  insipid. 

All  this  pleading  for  “simple”  harmonies  for 
the  children  falls  to  pieces  when  we  remember 
that  children  are  only  concerned  with  singing 
the  melody.  The  harmony  is  to  them  nothing 
but  a  support  to  the  melody,  and  as  such  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  strong  in¬ 
stead  of  weak. 

The  fact  appears  to  us  to  be  that  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  weak  Sunday-school  music  can  very 
justly  be  laid  to  the  influence  of  the  mighty 
dollar.  The  great  financial  success  of  certain 
Sunday  school  hymn-books  which  appeared 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  when  music  gener¬ 
ally  was  in  an  undeveloped  and  somewhat 
crude  state  in  this  country,  has  led  many  later 
compilers  to  imitate  the  general  style  of  music 
contained  in  those  early  books.  No  great 
musical  ability  being  required  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  suck  music,  the  market  has  been 
stocked  with  volume  after  volume  df  Sunday- 
school  music  of  a  light  and  trivial  character. 
Occasionally  a  volume  has  appeared  compiled 
by  an  enthusiast  who  has  striven  to  introduce 
a  higher  class  of  miisic.  Some  good  has  been 
done,  but  these  books  have  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  hundreds  of  the  other  kind,  and  their 
influence  has  been  limited.  Publishers  will 
push  whatever  style  of  music  is  wanted  the 
most;  and  inasmuch  as  the  greater  number  ot 
Sunday-schools  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
style  of  music  which  is  most  familiar  to  them, 
they  seek  for  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
demand  encourages  the  manufacture. 

Good  Sunday-school  music  needs  some  sort 
of  a  McKinley  bill  to  protect  the  infant  indus¬ 
try  1  Churches  have  a  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
should  realize  it.  There  is  a  large  demand  for 
trashy  literature  which  churches  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  regret  and  deplore  and  an¬ 
tagonize.  Reputable  book  publishers  will  not 
handle  the  demoralizing  stuff  that  we  see  dis¬ 
played  on  news  stands.  And  while  we  do  not 
affirm  that  poor  music  is  an  immoral  influ¬ 


ence,  we  do  hold  that  it  is  the  part  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  and  every  individual  so¬ 
ciety  to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  possible,  that  only 
what  is  good  and  pure  should  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  organization. 

Music  is  recogniried  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  a  church,  and  just  as  literary 
societies  are  formed  to  promote  intellectual 
life  in  the  church,  so  there  should  he  intelli¬ 
gent  direction  given  to  the  selection  of  music 
both  in  the  church  and  Sunday-school.  The 
young  are  particularly  susceptible  to  influ¬ 
ence,  and  their  minds  and  hearts  can  be  easily 
trained  to  love  good  hymns  and  tunes  if  proper 
intelligence  is  used  in  the  direction  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  music  of  their  Sunday-school  wor¬ 
ship. 

In  this  connection  we  call  special  attention 
to  the  letter  from  Prof.  S.  Lascar,  of  the 
Packer  Collegiate  Insritute,  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  school  music  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column.  His  life  long  work  for  the 
cause  of  good  church  and  Sunday-school  music 
would  give  his  words  great  weight. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  : 

Te  Dech  in  D  Minor,  by  Arthur  Feote.  A 
fine,  musicianly  setting  of  the  ancient  hymn. 
The  work  is  difficult,  and  will  require  a  well 
trained  chorus  to  perform  it.  It  contains  solo 
passaged  for  all  voices.  The  organ  part  is 
free. 

I  Will  Extol  Thee,  by  F.  C.  Maker.  This 
anthem  is  easy  and  will  be  foand  useful  by 
choirs  having  limited  abilities.  It  is  bright 
and  effective  and  contains  a  quartet,  or  semi- 
ckorus  part  which  adds  greatly  to  its  interest. 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear,  and 
While  Shepherds  Watched,  by  George  F. 
Hamer.  Two  easy  and  tuneful  Christmas  an¬ 
thems,  the  first  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus, 
or  quartet;  the  second,  for  alto  solo  and  the 
same. 

Te  Deum  in  B  Flat,  by  P.  A.  Schnecker. 
A  brilliant  setting  for  soprano  and  tenor  solo, 
with  alto  and  hass  duet  and  chorus ;  free 
organ  part. 

Jubilate  in  A  Flat,  by  Arthur  Foote.  An 
extremely  bright,  pleasing,  and  effective  set¬ 
ting  for  chorus  throughout.  While  presenting 
some  difficulties,  it  is  entirely  singable,  and 
will  prove  useful,  we  trust,  to  many  choirs. 

In  view  of  the  limited  use  in  choirs  of 
men’s  voices  only  the  music  available  far  male 
quartets  is  not  well  known.  We  give  a  list  of 
the  sacred  publications  of  Arthur  P.  Schmidt. 
These  are  all  of  a  good  character,  and  some 
are  exceptionally  fine :  The  Lord  is  my  strength ; 
O  come  let  us  sing ;  O  love  the  Lord ;  I  love 
the  Lord ;  by  Benjamin  C.  Blodgett.  Seek  ye 
the  Lord ;  When  as  returns  this  solemn  day ; 
Like  as  a  Father ;  by  O.  B.  Brown  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd ;  Sun  of  my  soul ;  The  better 
land  ;  Nearer  hone ;  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul ; 
Upward  where  the  stars ;  by  E.  W.  Hanscpm. 
Saviour  breathe  an  evening  blessing ;  Call  the 
Lord  thy  sure  salvation ;  In  heavenly  love ;  by 
J.  E.  Trowbridge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  HIGH  STANDARD  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HYMN.TUNES. 

To  the  Mosical  Editor  of  The  EvaoKelist : 

Dear  Sir :  It  is  a  shame  and  a  reproach  to 
our  American  Christianity  that  the  hymns  ami 
tunes  that  are  generally  put  forth  in  use  in 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  land  should  be  of 
such  a  belittling  nature.  Often  they  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Lord’s  day  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Bible  truths.  Very  many  churches  are 
putting  forth  a  better  standard  of  hymn -tunes, 
but,  alas,  those  same  church  Sunday-schoole 


{Continued  on  Page  g6.) 
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Kifty^two  Ornan  XalUa.  23. 

By  the  Chalnnan  ct  the  Miiak  Conailttee. 

When  (he  organ  matter  came  up  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  member  remarked :  “1  do  not  see  why  Wind 
&  Tune  should  not  turn  out  organs  as  fine  in  tone  and 
action  as  those  of  Farrand  &  Votey,  if  they  use  the 
same  care  and  skill." 

“Very  true,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead,  "but  the  fact  is 
Wind  &  Tone  do  NOT,  and  that  is  exactly  why  their 
organs  are  cheaper,  and  just  as  much  poorer  as  they 
are  cheaper. 

“Take  the  wooden  flue  pipes  for  instance.  The 
wood  must  be  just  exactly  right.  Straight,  clear 
grained,  no  knots,  no  wind-shakes,  of  even  density, 
etc.  The  difference  in  cost  between  a  fair  piece  of 
wood  and  the  very  best  is  considerable.  A  first-class 
violin  maker  will  hunt  the  world  over  for  a  piece  of 
wood  from  which  to  make  a  flve  hundred  dollar  vio¬ 
lin.  So  Farrand  &  Votey  sent  to  Oregon  for  special 
wood  from  which  to  make  the  thirty-two  feet  Open 
Diapason  pipes  used  in  the  great  organ  built  by  them 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

“  So.  too.  in  the  making  of  the  pipes.  Two 
brass  horns  may  not  sound  exactly  alike.  Why? 
Because  the  brass  of  one  contains  more  copper  than 
that  of  the  other — the  alloy  is  different.  ^  organ 
pipes  mast  be  made  of  metal  of  exactly  the  proportion 
of  lead,  tin  and  zinc  best  suited  to  a  pipe  designed  to 
have  a  certain  quality  of  tone.  The  beat  pipes  are 
specially  made,  not  cut  off  by  the  foot  from  miles  of 
pipe  metal. 

“So,  too,  with  reeds  for  the  reed-pipes.  The 
American  reeds  are  fine  reeds.  In  delicacy,  refine¬ 
ment  and  fine  orchestral  quality  they  are  unsurpassed. 
But  they  are  not  the  best  for  everything.  French 
reeds  are  sharper  and  more  incisive  and  produce 
better  results  in  brilliant  stops  in  a  solo  organ.  But 
the  French  reeds  cost  more.  Out  of  a  box  of  reeds  of 
the  same  kind,  from  the  same  maker,  one  will  produce 
a  better  and  finer  tone  than  any  of  the  others  in  the 
same  box.  There  is  a  choice  that  the  cultivated  ear 
of  a  musician  can  fully  appreciate.  Great  discretion 
may  be  shown  in  using  reeds,  and  money  must  be 
spent  in  obtaining  the  best  results. 

“Wind  &  Tone  can  do  this  if  they  will,  but  then  their 
organs  will  cost  as  much  as  Farrand  &  Votey's." 


CHRIS  I  US  SLUCIIURSol.^lb;h;^I^ 

and  >fiMRMponsiTe  Serried  Prict  5  Ctntt  •  Hnfl*  erpy. 

TIE  DHILOIEI  OF  BETHLEHEM 

channina  Christinas  Serrlca  of  Sons  and  Raadiaca.  with  nci- 
Utions.  Prict,  j  Cents  •  stnr/t  eefy. 

DOHOTHrS 

that  teaches  a  moral  in  a  pleasant  way  that  wlU  attract  tha 
chUdien.  Price,  JO  Cents  m  sinp/e  c»Jy. 

k  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE. 

Pries, so  Cents msinfle copy,  1, 

AdditloMl  Cantataa.  ^ 

Sanita  Olaaa’  Mlaaloa.  A  JoUy  Ckriatmaa.  OaeOhriaU 
laaa  Kto.  A  Chrlatasaa  Vtalm.  Santa  Class  A 
Snd«n  Saata  CUaa.  Catohlac  KHan  Krfnein 
New  Santa  Claaa.  Santa  Clarf  MMake.  The  Wallh* 

Christmas.  These  are  all  by  widely  known  authors  and  hare 
delighted  thousands  of  children  in  the  past  years.  J>rice  of 

each  Cantota,  30  cents  nsinflK  copy.  t 

THE  WOHDERFUL  STORY. 

the  principal  erents  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  while  on  caith.  Espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for  Christmas  times.  Price  socts.singie  eopy^ 
DCTUI  CUCU  A  magnificent  Christmas Canuta for  adults. 
Del  IILbllkH.  Words  by  Frederic  Weatherly,  Music  by 
Ceo.  F.  Root.  Price  so  cents  a  single  eopp.  — d 

CATALOG UK  of  Christmas  Music  and  Gifts  sent  Free. 

mllllQIPtI  WIOITnD  ‘O'  December  will  contain 
■  USIIiKL  tl5l  I  UH  Christmas  Anthems.  IS  CIS, 
THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO..  • 
OfNCINNATl,  •  .  NEW  YUBK,  ■  -  CliiOAQO. 


‘‘REVOLT  OF  THE  TOYS” 

H.  W.  Hart.  The  must  original  and  amusiaROhrist- 
m. 8  Cantata  01  the  season.  Solos  and  choruses.  Brlghl, 
easy  mUHic. 

90  cent*.  Per  doz.  SI. 80,  not  postpaid. 

“The  King  of  Peace” 

Rosabel.  A  new  Christmas  Service  for  Sunday 
Schools.  Hymns,  carols,  recitation-,  etc. 

O  cents.  S4  per  lOO,  not  pontpaid. 

“CAUGHT  NAPPING” 

L.  R.  Lewis.  A  sparkliui;  juvenile  opere  ta  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Bnmlul  of  pretty  music  aud  good  dialuKues. 

80  cents.  Per  doz.  $3,  not  postpaid. 

“CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  KERCHIEFS” 

L.  R.  and  Mhs  A.  G.  Lewis.  A  musical  diaiogue  for 
use  at  Chri-  tuias  tree  festivals.  Soogs  and  dialogues, 

90  cents.  Per  doz.  S 1 .80,  not  postpaid. 

"WOHDEBrUL  CEIBTMA8  TEEE" 

J.C.  Johnson.  A  brilliant  cautata,  filled  with  pleas¬ 
ant  excitement  from  nrgiiniug  to  eoa. 

40  cents.  Per  doz.  S3.60,  not  postpaid. 

“TABLES  TURNED,  OB  A  CHRISTMAS  FOB 
SANTA  CLAUS” 

Misses  Emerson  &  Brown,  a  me'odlons,  amusing 
cantata,  fur  children  Bright  music  and  dialogue. 

30  cents.  Per  doz,  S3,  nut  poMtpald. 

“CALLIE’S  CHRISTMAS” 

Marble  &  Hodges.  Easy  and  charming  operetta  for 
children.  One  ua  e  and  six  female  characters. 

Paper,  SO  cents;  Cloth,  60  cents.  Per  dozen,  not 
postpaid.  Paper,  84.50;  Cloth,  5.40. 

“CHRISTMAS  EVE” 

Gade.  Short  cantata  for  alto,  solo  and  chorus. 

35  cents.  Per  doz..  83.19,  not  postpaid. 

“CHRISTMAS  GIFT” 

Rosabel,  P  easing  cantata  for  children. 

15  cents.  Per  doz.,  81.44,  net  postpaid. 

“GOOD  TIDINGS** 

Rosabel.  For  Suoda>  Schools  and  juvenile  classes. 
95  cents.  Per  doz.  89,40.  not  postpaid. 

“MARY’S  STOCKING” 

Shouren.  Illostrating  Christmas  Eve  in  Sweden. 

90  cents.  Per  doz  81.80,  not  postpaid. 

••MESSAGE  OF  CHRISTMAS” 

Towns.  Cantata  with  solos,  dnets,  quartets,  choruees. 
30  cents.  Per  doz.  83,  not  postpaid. 

Single  copies  sent  postpaid  on  recipt  of  price. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  all  kinds  of  Cantatas  and 
(Jiperdtas. 


Music  for  Christmas,  1894 

CAPTURE  OP  SANTA  CLAUS.  The  New  CanUta. 
By  Dr.  W.  llowARD  Doans  Especlall  v  attractive  for 
young  people,  and  will  be  greatlv  enjoyed  by  the  old 
tnlks.  Fnll  of  oriahr.  innocent  amuee'uent.  Dialogues, 
Reeitaiinrs  aud  Charming  Music.  SO  cents,  postpaid. 
THE  PROMISED  REDEEMER.  Cnrisrmas  Service 
No.  17.  For  the  Sunday  School,  Hv  the  Rev  Robnrt 
Lowry.  An  exc-llent  arrangement  of  Scripture  for 
reeponsive  readings.  Fresh,  st'rringan  >  forceful  music. 
The  servipc  IS  so  constructed  that  recitation'^  and  other 
ezercises  may  be  introdu'  eii  if  desire  i.  Scents  postpaid. 
THE  CHRISTMAS  WHEEL  FEAST.  Bv  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Crafts  and  H.  P.  Main.  A  new  and  plctnresqne 
service  for  the  little  tolks.  Price.  6  cents  postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  No.  25.  Bright,  original 
Carols  by  popular  composers.  4  cents,  postpaid. 
RECITATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME  No.  6. 
Eight  page.-,  4  cents,  posipa  <1.  Seieciions  of  appro  ri- 
ate  poetry  and  prose.  Noe.  1,  8,  8  and  4,  eight  pages. 
4  cents  each,  postpaid. 

-END  for  Complete  Catalogue. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

70  East  9th  St.,  Haw  York.  216  Wabash  Aus.,  Chicago. 


[AUUmEJL'HKIMTMAH  «>KKBTINe,2 
rnUgnSBr RINCK  or  PB ACK.  a  txMl- » 

IMBSi^SlBB&Blent  Christman  Services  for  the  8.  S.  £ 
with  Kesp.  KUgs.  Kect's  and  Carols,  lilt'd.  Title  pps.  ^ 
Fr.  fie  ea.  44.00  per  too.  Spec.  cps.  of  the  S  for  10c  in  stps  >4 
CANTATAS:  THB  PRUPHBT  OP  N  ABA.f 
RKTH.  (sacred)  tor  the  Choir  and  8  8.  HANTAOi 
CliAIJM  JR.(planoorfull  orches.  accmplfor  young 
people  MANTA  CLACM  VIHION  for  Juveniles.  > 
:1  excellent  cantatas,  piice  :)0c  ea  SO.Sfi  per  doz.  post  pd.  2 
Geo.  K.Kosc-he  ft  Co.  SSi  W.  Mmllson  -  " 


19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Opens  a  Special  Course  beginning  November  1st,  in 
Church  Music. 

This  course  will  be  ronducted  by  B.  HuntlogtonWood- 
mau  (Mu>1ch1  Editor  of  ITie  EvangeliM)  and  John  Cor¬ 
nelius  Gi  Iggs.  V  artous  types  of  C  urch  Viu-ic  will  ho 
8  udted  with  a  view  to  Cum  paring  their  desirability  for 
purpose  of  worship,  and  giving  tnem  satisfactory  rendi¬ 
tion.  Cborns  and  Quartette  Training,  Organ  Plavlog, 
including  Accompanying  of  Choirs,  and  Solo  Singing 
will  be  taken  np.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

John  Cornelius  Grigos  Sec’y 


Chicago,  III 


niiller  &  Abel 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453*463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  OITSON  &  CO..  N.  Y.  J.  K.  DITSON  *  CO.,  Phlla. 


(Lat*  of  th«  Root‘iVoK  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FXRST-CIaASS 

CONCERT, 

362  to  371  SFCONO  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Saaday  Behool  Ralrrtalniweat ! 
A  grand  idea  fur  it.  Our  book  fur 
lUu.  explains  Send  fur  it  nuw ! 
J.  a  F.  B.  Myers,  8S  Juhn  St.,  N.Y. 


For  Sunday-Schools 
and  Choirs. 

Chriatmas  Rlory,  a  fv 

Concert  Exercise  fur  Bun-  iA. 

dsy-Schools;  Hartsough  l}y  -JR 

aud  Fillmore.  Beautiful  If 

new  Music  and  Reeita- 

tious.  Price,  60.,  65o.  per 

doz.,  postpaid;  $4  per  lOO,  notm  Ai 

prepaid.  M.  ^  , 

SantsCImasonTlaae,  achar- 
mlug  Cantata  for  Hunday-Scbools, 
by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  Bright  Mu- 
sic  and  Dialogue.  Prloe,  SOo.,  $3 
per  dOB.,  not  prepaid. 

CbriBtaaaa  Carols,  No.  1,  a  16*  Vifi/ 

page  collection  of  new  8.  8.  sonn, 
by  Fillmore,  Herbert,  Gabriel.  Unseld  and  Danka 
Prloe,  60.,  65o.  per  doa.  post-paid ;  $4  per  lOO 
not  prepaid. 

Cbrlstmae  Reettetloaa,  No.  L,  a  selection  of 
i.ecltatlun8  and  two  Original  Dialogues,  lOo. 

Tbe  OallleoB.  a  8acred  Cantata  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and  J.  B.  Herbert. 
A  meritorious  production.  Prloe,  SOo.,  $8  per 
doa.,  not  postpaid. 

Shiloh,  an  Oratorio -Cantata,  for  8.  8.  and 
Choir,  by  Cbaa.  H.  Oabriel.  A  fine  thing.  Price, 
aOo.,  S8  per  doe.,  not  prepaid. 

Whllo  8h«jpl>«v4s  wateheS,  and  other  fine 
Octavo  Anthems,  by  Herbert,  lO  cents  each. 

The  New-Rttni  KtaMi,  a  Quartet  for  ladlee* 
voices,  by  Oabriel,  10  cents. 

Chrlstaaae  Rorn,  and  other  fine  sheet  songs, 
by  Gabriel,  35  oents. 

Tbe  above  are  all  new.  Onr  Christmas  Music 
is  unsurpassed.  We  supply  every  need.  A  full 
descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  applientlon.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  our  monthly  Musical  Messenger  sent  free. 

Cli  I  UnRF  Ml  W.6tliSL,Cliiclnmtl,0. 


A  POOR  MAN 


Need  not  wait  until  he  becomes  rich  before  he  buys  a  Piano  or  Organ. 
Under  our  system  he  , 


oae  at  once,  without  inconvenience.  We  can  at  once  prove  that  we  sell 


PIANOS^RQANS 


npon  terms  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  rich  and  poor — farmer  or  m^ 
chant;  in  fact,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  How  can  we  do  it? 
Write  at  once  for  our  Piano  and  Organ  book — it  Is  Free. 

We  have  Pinnen  fkem  8175.00.  Orgun  IVmb  897.50.  Caah  ar  aanr  tents. 

^^t  trad  to? Dur  Catalogue!  CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  N.J. 


You  eoa  UIABN  to  PLAT  ON  THX  aXiZTAM  or  RANSOUNl 
by  OUT  slmpuaed  method.  Ntther  Book  upoa  reeetpt  of  SO  eeats. 


HIsAmS  Awards  Ibr  Teae,  Plalah  sad  MaterlaL 
KITHCn  IN8TIIUMCNT,  ISO.OO  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIMK 

It  ordw  u  rally  iatrodoM  aw  laHraamM,  umola  kook*,  A«..  ihtooskaat  ihoV.A.w* 
will  Mil  oM  loMnatat  la  avory  sdthbwhaad  at  tk.  arioo  of  aaaataatarlai  tha  ammo, 

.  aamdy.  15.00.  Till,  otn  I.  fur  a  llialt.d  tin  Miy.  Yoa  nv.  tl.OO,  tk.  Smite'.  pewSLi 
imMiyinstminenitnoranSoed  to  oioo  oatisfaetlon  ae  nMy  nlaadwl.  MuafMlarwII 
UuO  Mid  SirMt  by  Tha  M  aoleal  Saida  Pabllahlac  Oa,.  Ola.,  O.  l.arsMt  MoaTni 
lath.U.8.  Oar  AafUS.d  husmetvr  froo  wish  toorslotmrmont.  Mntl.Bthi.papw. 


BaEk  numbers  of  The  Evangelist  containing  the  previous 
•'Organ  Talks,"  can  he  had  on  applieation  to  The  Evange¬ 
list.  SS  Union  Sguare  If.  T.  Citp. 
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W.  A.  JOHNSON. 


W.  H.  JOHNSON. 


E8TABU8HED  1844. 

JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church 

Organ 

Builders 

Westfield,  Mass. 

— • — 

T'lils  flrm  builds  organs  for  divine  'wor^ 
•bip.  'Tbey  are  of  superior  tone  and  finish 
and  embody  all  Improvements  of  practl' 
cal  value. 

Nesd  /er  »pe<tifieation»  and  prieet,  and  lift  of  over 
eight  hundred  organs  built  bg  this  firm. 


feed  the  children,  as  once  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  Ire 
land  Tucker  expressed  it,  on  “pious  slops.” 

With  groat  pertinacity  I  adhere  to  previously 
uttered  opinions  that  there  should  be  one  book 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  ^he  more 
social  chapel  services,  and  the  Sunday-school. 
And  let  me  here  add  that  in  an  experience  of 
many  years,  children,  the  youngest,  will  easily 
take  to  the  grand  and  elevating  tunes  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  compositions. 

We  have  trifled  with  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  children.  The  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  frequently  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  not  willing  to  assume  pains 
taking  labor.  These  tunes  are  dismissed  by 
them  with  the  supercilious  remark:  “They  are 
too  difficult.”  This  simply  means  “to  diffi¬ 
cult”  for  the  officers  and  teachers,  never  for 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  are  at  fault. 
Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  will  ever  change 
this  state  of  things.  Our  leaders  of  the  sing 
ing  in  the  Sunday-schools  need  co  be  edu¬ 
cated,  I  mean  as  a  class.  The  incompetency 
in  that  direction  is  lamentable.  S.  Lasar. 

Packer  Cou,boiatx  Institdtx,  Brooklyn,  Nov.  1. 


PIA.YINO  HYMN  TVNBS  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Covert,  Mich..  October  17, 18B4. 
To  the  Masical  Editor  of  The  Evanobust:— 

Dear  Sir:  My  daughter,  who  resides  in 
Easthampton,  Mass. ,  is  asked  to  preside  at  the 
piano  in  one  of  the  churches  in  that  town. 
She  is  a  fine  musician,  but  has  had  more  ex¬ 
perience  with  cabinet  organ  than  with  piano 
in  connection  with  church  music.  We  send 
her  our  Evangelists,  and  of  course  she  has  be¬ 
come  much  interested  in  your  department. 
She  wishes  me  to  ask  you  what,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  proper  manner  for  rendering 
church  music  up^n  a  piano,  as,  for  instance, 
in  rendering  chorals  or  old  standard  tunes, 
like  Old  Hundred,  etc? 

Yours  very  truly,  Orin  S.  Shaw. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  play  hymn- tunes 
on  a  piano  in  order  to  lead  a  body  of  people 
in  singing,  is  to  play  the  three  upper  parts 
with  the  right  hand,  and  double  the  bass  by 
playing  it  in  octaves  with  the  left  hand.  Of 
course  there  are  spots  where  the  three  upper 
parts  can  not  be  conveniently  grasped  with 
the  right  hand  ;  at  such  times  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  found  necessary  to  play  two  parts  with 
each  hand.  A  careful  use  of  the  damper 
pedal  (usually,  but  erroneously,  called  the 
loud  pedal)  will  add  to  the  effect  of  the'piano. 
Extreme  caie  should  be  taken  not  to  hold  the 
pedal  through  two  different  chords. 

THE  SERVICE  OF  S0N6. 

The  Munn  Avenue  Church,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  has  made  a  great  success  of  this  ser 
vice.  The  large  edifice  is  densely  crowded  on 
each  occasion,  and  the  general  comment  is 
that  the  service  is  thoroughly  devotional  and 
helpful.  Several  things  are  found  to  be 
essential : 

1  A  good  choir.  This  the  church  has  se¬ 
cured  for  its  regular  services  and  has  no  need 
of  outside  help,  which  often  diverts  attention 
of  the  worshipper  more  than  it  enriches  the 
music. 

2.  The  printing  of  the  words  used  in  an¬ 
thems,  solos,  chants,  etc.,  upon  the  program, 
so  that  the  listener  readily  follows  the  thought. 

3.  Unity  of  thought  running  through  the 
service.  A  theme  is  announced  at  the  opening. 

Here  is  the  program  of  the  last  song  service 
in  that  church.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
theme  was  the  Praise  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
musical  selections.  Scripture  readings  and 
brief  (two  minute)  addresses  by  the  pastor 
were  upon  the  topics  in  order.  His  birth, 
character,  death,  resurrection,  ascension  and 
second  coming.  ' 

SERVICE  OF  SONG— THE  PRAISE  OP 
CHRIST. 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Pastor. 

I.  The  Birth  of  Christ. 

Hymn— “Joy  to  the  World;  the  Lord  is  Come.” 
Scripture— Isaiah  ix.  6;  Luke  ii.  6-14. 

Anthem— (Shelley.) 

Mortals  awake,  with  angels  join 
And  cbant  the  solemn  lay. 

II.  The  Beanty  of  Christ’s  Character  and  life.— 
Psalm  Ijexii.  U-15. 

Duet — (Brewer.)  “Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee.” 
Remarks. 

Hymn- “Majestic  Sweetness  Sits  Enthroned.” 

III.  The  I>ea*’t  of  Christ.- John  xir.  16-SO. 
Chant— Faber’s  Cracifixion  Hymn. 

Prayer— Ending  with  Cbant  of  Lord’s  Prayer. 

IV.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ.— John  xx.  11-16. 
Solo — “The  Resurrection.”  (Shelley.) 

Remarks. 

Hymn. — “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name.” 

V.  The  Ascensltin  of  Christ.-  Luke  xxiv.:  BOSS. 
Anthem — (Stainer.)  “Ye  Men  of  Galilee.” 

VI.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ.— Bee.  xx.  II,*  zxt.  4. 
Selection — (Spohr.) 

Hymn — “When  My  Last  Hour  is  Close  at  Hand.” 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrtu,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  riodel  Sunday-School 

^  -  -^Needs  a  Model  Piano. 

It  must  have  that  sparkling  brilliancy  of  tone  and  singing  quality  that 
are  so  necessary  to  attract  and  inspire  children’s  voices. 

It  must  have  volume  and  strength  to  fill  the  Sunday-school  room 
and  suitably  support  the  chorus  of  voices. 

Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos 

are  especially  suited  to  Sunday-school  use,  and  represent  all  of  the 
above  special  features  to  a  superlative  degree,  unequaled  by  any  other 
manufacturers.  '  ' 

Write  or  send  for  catalogue  to 

KRANICH  &  BACH, 

237  East  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Song  and  Studyfor  God’s  Little  Ones 

BDITBD  BT 

BEBTHA  F.  VELLA,  C*  C*  HcCABE,  B.  B.  TOWNEB  and  W.  N.  UABTSHOBX. 

To  the  Primary  Teacher 

Song  and  Study  for  God’s  Little  Ones  is  a  book  of  about  180  pages. 
It  contains  more  than  80  sweet  and  practical  songs  for  children.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  new  for  this  book,  and  include  many  Motion  songs,  together 
with  the  famous  “Palestine  Song”  usied  in  teaching  Bible  geography. 

The  Bible  Stnd'es,  a  Supplemental  Course  of  Study,  are  a  series  of 
exercises  which  are  used  in  PrimAry  classes  and  Junior  Societies.  These  studies 
are  practical,  having  been  in  use  in  Primary  classes  and  tested. 

Children’s  Exercises  are  given  in  this  book  for  Opening,  Closing,  Praise,  Prayer,  Gift,  Birthday 
and  Lesson  Services. 

Special  Services  and  Songs,  for  Easter,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  CThildren’s  or  Floral  Sunday 
and  HarvMt  Time  are  included. 

The  Words  of  some  of  the  Sweetest  Old  Hymns  of  the  Church  are  given,  in  addition  to  the 
songs  to  be  committed  to  memory  and  sung  by  the  children. 

This  Book  is  the  result  of  many  years  experience  in  active  Primary  class  teaching,  and  should  be 
in  every  Primary  worker’s  class. 

Price,  Postage  paid.  26  cents;  12 copies  by  express,  not  prepaid,  $2.40;  $20.00 per  100.  You  can 
order  from  the  MASSACHUSETTS  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ASS0(5IAT10N, 

110  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

or  from  R.  R.  McCABE  A  CO.,  Publishers,  166  So.  Clinton  8t.,  Chicago,  III. 

REND  25  CENTS  FOB  SAMFLE  COPY. 

Mr.  ISBAEL  P.  Black.  Phllatle’pbia.  former  Secretary  of  the  International  Primary  Unio»>.  writes:  “I  am  very 
much  ple-sed  with  ‘Soho  and  Study  for  God’s  Little  Owes.’  I  am  often  aeked  by  Primary  teachers  where  they 
can  6nd  just  sncb  material  as  ia  so  carefully  compiled  in  tbi^  little  book.  It  covers  the  whole  ranee  of  what  Pri¬ 
mary  teachers  so  much  need  in  their  peculiar  work.  Besides  the  many  excellent  sones  which  children  cao  sine, 
teachers  are  Riven  a  most  admirable  collection  of  services  for  Sabbath  and  for  special  occasions,  also  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  motion  songs  I  am  snrpiised  to  see  so  mnch  valuable  material  packed  into  so  small  a  hook.  Rvery  Pri 
mary  teacher  owee  a  rebt  of  Rratitnde  for  this  labor  of  love.  I  tmst  it  will  have  a  large  circulation  and  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  sonrce  of  blessing  to  teachers  and  scholars.” 
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_ Enbcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Golden  Buie. 

Nov.  12.  Applied  to  forelvinK.  Matthew  18 : 28.^. 

13.  Applied  to  Kiviog.  Luke  16 : 19-31. 

U.  Appli.  d  to  eervice.  Luke  10 : 12-27. 

16.  Applied  to  judKing.  Matthew  7 : 1-6. 

16.  Applied  to  ■‘peech.  Proven*  16 : 1-7. 

17.  Applied  to  love.  2  Corintbiins  12:11-10. 

18.  I'opio— 'loiiie  applicatiooa  of  the  golden  rule. 
Luke  6: 27-38. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly 
the  Golden  Buie.  While  Confucius  and  Rabbi 
Hillel  expressed  a  negative  sentiment  like 
this,  Christ  made  it  both  negatively  and  posi¬ 
tively  the  rule  of  His  kingdom.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  begins  by  de6ning  blessedness 
as  something  within,  and  then  lays  on  the 
heart  the  old  lews  which  had  been  limited  to 
outward  actions. 

Christ  goes  down  to  the  basis  of  character 
and  builds  on  that  for  eternity.  The  rule 
of  action  in  all  one’s  relations  to  men  and 
also  to  God  is,  “All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.”  Like  gold,  it  must  bear  the  test  of 
Ore.  It  is  called  golden  beause  he  who  keeps 
it  is  golden-hearted. 

This  rule  is  righteous,  founded  in  equal  and 
exact  justice.  It  is  perfectly  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial,  having  the  one  measure  for  all.  It  goes 
further,  and  is  unselfish,  and  measures  other 
by  one’s  self,  and  loves  one’s  neighbor  as 
one’s  self.  Justice,  blindfolded,  holds  an 
equal  balance,  but  this,  with  open  eyes,  is 
always  equitable.  It  is  the  very 
Law  of  Love 

which  makes  love  the  law  of  life.  The  rule 
is  the  summapy  of  the  second  table  of  the  law 
as  given  by  Moses  and  by  Christ,  and  is  the 
practical  application  of  love  to  actions.  And 
when  one’s  life  is  guided  by  this  rule,  work¬ 
ing  without  thought  or  argument  as  its  natural 
bent,  it  shows  that  love  rules  the  heart  and 
expresses  its  character. 

This  rule  is  both  individual  and  universal 
in  its  scope,  and  is  a  unit  of  measurement  for 
all  mankind  in  every  act  of  life.  It  knows  no 
exceptions  or  limitations,  and  one  may  commit 
himself  to  it  fully  Its  whatsoever  reaches  to 
every  act  as  the  law  of  gravitation  reaches 
every  particle  of  matter.  And  not  only  to 
actions,  but  equally  to  thoughts,  desires,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  affections  does  it  apply. 

Its  mode  of  operation  is  very  plain,  “do  even 
so,”  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us. 
There  can  be  no  failure  in  its  interpretation. 
The  mode  of  action  and  the  kind  of  action 
and  the  time  of  action  are  settled  by  it.  It 
answers  fully  all  the  questions  of  moral  sci¬ 
ence  or  ethics,  “What  to  do,  why  do  it,  and 
how  do  it?” 

If  the  rule  be  tested  by  its  practical  results, 
it  will  be  found  golden.  In  the  second  table 
of  the  law  broad  rules  of  life  are  laid  down 
founded  on  great  principles  of  righteousness, 
and  their  application  to  particular  cases  is  left 
to  individual  judgment.  It  is  only  as  one  is 
animated  by  the  principles  that  he  can  apply 
the  rule.  The  letter  of  the  law  killeth,  while 
the  spirit  maketh  alive.  The  Pharisees  had 
applied  the  law  to  minutest  acts  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  spirit,  and  so  held  conscience  in 
hard  bondage,  obedience  being  slavish.  Our 
Lord  taught  that 

KighteoasneM. 

was  in  spirit  and  motive  rather  than  in  deed. 
The  rule  as  applied  to  the  Sixth  Command¬ 
ment  forbade  anger  and  angry  words  which 
showed  murder  in  the  heart,  and  bade  men 
seek  first  of  all  to  be  reconciled  with  an 
offended  brother.  The  Seventh  Commandment 
required  parity  in  the  very  thought  as  well  as 


in  the  act,  and  in  God’s  sight  the  desire  is  as 
the  act.  The  Eighth  Commandment,  which 
guards  the  rights  of  property,  demands  strict¬ 
est  honesty  and  integrity  and  faithfulness  in 
business,  and  that  it  be  done,  not  from  policy, 
but  from  principle,  doing  as  one  would  be 
done  by.  Under  the  Ninth  Commandment 
nothing  false,  or  unkind,  or  evil  will  be 
spoken,  and  the  tongue  of  slander  will  cease 
and  charity  will  believe  and  hope  all  things. 
And  finally,  one  will  not  harbor  an  evil  dis 
position  towards  his  neighbor,  but  rejoice  in 
his  good  and  prosperity. 

Loving  Hi*  Neighbor  m  Himself. 

This  principle  our  Lord  carries  out  to  its 
extreme  limit.  One  is  to  love  even  his  ene¬ 
mies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  him,  and 
to  bless  them  that  curse  him,  and  to  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  him.  With  this 
spirit  there  will  be  no  retaliation,  and  force 
will  not  be  met  by  force  and  fraud  by  fraud, 
but  each  will  do,  not  as  others  do,  but  as  he 
would  have  others  do  to  him.  This  will  be 
praiseworthy.  The  world  returns  good  for 
good  and  lends  to  receive  again.  But  the 
Christlike  spirit  will  love  and  do  good  and 
lend  without  reference  to  others  or  to  the  re¬ 
turn.  The  principle  of  well  doing  for  its  own 
sake  is  established  in  the  heart.  For  “lend 
hoping  for  nothing  again,”  the  Revision  has, 
“lend  never  despairing,”  or  as  in  the  margin, 
“despairing  of  no  man.”  One  gives  away  or 
invests  money  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing 
good  to  another,  and  is  not  discouraged  if 
he  receives  no  thanks  or  return.  The  act  is 
known  of  God,  and  the  reward  is  in  the  act 
itself,  and  to  please  God  and  be  approved  of 
Him  is  the  best  motive  for  action.  Mercy, 
kind  judgment,  and  charity  which  character¬ 
ize  the  heavenly  father,  should  also  be  found 
in  the  acts  of  His  children.  If  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  measure  for  measure  from  God  according 
as  we  mete  out  to  our  fellow-men.  it  is  plain 
that  only  as  love  shall  rule  in  the  heart  can 
one  be  blessed. 

In  this  rule  we  find  the  basis  for  a  true  social 
science.  All  industrial  problems,  the  relation 
of  capitalist  to  laborer,  of  the  rich  to  tbe 
poor,  find  their  solution  in  its  application. 
The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  furnish  a  basis  for  morals  and  civil 
government. 

WOMEN’S  SYNODICAL  MEETING. 

DIADEMATA. 

In  “Laudes  Domini”  there  is  the  bright, 
buoyant  tune,  “Diademata,”  appropriately 
attached  to  the  words,  “Crown  Him  with 
many  crowns,”  and  to  this  key  have  elect 
women  of  the  Empire  State  for  the  past  twelve 
years  tuned  their  work,  their  prayer,  and 
their  song.  A  responsive  blessing  has  come, 
and  crowns  for  our  King  have  been  found  in 
Alaska,  have  been  wrought  in  Indian  tents, 
in  Mexican  huts,  and  crown  jewels  polished 
even  in  the  dark  valleys  of  Utah. 

The  New  York  Woman’s  Synodical  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Home  Missions  met  for  its  twelfth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  Madison-square  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  October  17th  and  18th. 

“What  would  the  Lord  Jesus  do  were  He  in 
my  place?”  was  one  of  the  first  questions  of 
the  opening  devotional  meeting,  followed  by 
the  prayer,  “Lord  Jesus  we  are  here  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Take  us  just  as  we  are  and  fit  us  into 
the  place  where  we  can  attain  the  best  spir¬ 
itual  development  and  render  the  best  service 
unto  Thee.  ” 

The  opening  address  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Gallup,  was  a  gentle  protest  against 
retrenchment  when  the  spiritual  results  of 
work  during  the  past  year  had  been  greater 
and  more  full  of  encouragement  than  for-* 
merly.  An  increase  of  organizations  was 


urged;  let  presidents  of  societies  see  that 
superintendents  are  requested  to  bring  Sun¬ 
day-schools  into  line.  There  are  more  than 
seven  thousand  children  in  these  schools,  and 
only  seven  hundred  made  offerings  last  year. 

Mrs.  Yeisley  presented  a  bright  picture  of 
what  17,805  workers  had  accomplished.  The 
total  cash  receipts  from  601  societies,  288 
bands,  153  Sunday-schools,  and  188  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  were  $66,277.02;  the  value 
of  boxes  sent,  $44,824  31;  but  the  year’s  re¬ 
ceipts  had  fallen  behind  $12,000. 

Reports  of  Synodical  visitors  and  secretaries 
of  literature  covered  much  ground.  Mrs. 
Pratt  of  Albany  had  secured  $8,000  for  the 
work  at  Asheville ;  had  written  more  than 
5,000  letters  and  postals.  Two  hundred  boys 
are  now  waiting  to  enter  the  farm  school,  for 
which  twenty  three  scholarships  are  taken. 

In  the  Asheville  Home  Industrial  School  177 
pupils  have  been  won  for  Christ.  Forty-four 
girls  have  been  promoted  to  the  Asheville  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  where  we  have 
begun  to  educate  our  own  teachers.  A  tall, 
strong,  handsome  girl  came  twenty  miles 
seeking  admission  at  the  school,  the  privilege 
of  education.  Who  will  give  her  a  scholar¬ 
ship? 

Mrs.  McEwan  made  an  admirable  address 
on  tbe  relations  of  tbe  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  to  bands,  calling  the 
latter  kindergartens  from  which  advanced 
pupils  graduate  into  the  junior  society. 

Miss  Jones  followed  in  a  bright  talk,  show¬ 
ing  the  contagion  of  whole  hearted  interest  in 
mothers  and  sisters,  and  the  force  of  example 
instanced  in  the  royal  gifts  of  King  David  for 
the  temple,  estimated  to  amount  to  $23,000,- 
000.  His  example  so  aroused  the  princes  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  tbeirlofferings  rose  to  $55  000,000. 

Mrs.  Davis,  formerly  Synodical  President  of 
Kansas,. pleaded  eloquently  for  the  women  of 
mountain  districts  in  the  South.  Hopeless 
and  in  bondage  are  these,  our  white  sisters, 
doing  all  tbe  household  drudgery  year  after 
year,  sometimes  yoked  with  a  cow  and  driven 
by  tbe  man  who  ploughs,  with  no  hope  of  rest 
remaining  when  all  these  heavy  burdens  are 
carried  to  the  end.  The  men  are  degraded  and 
wicked,  committing  crimes,  it  is  said,  that 
would  put  to  the  blush  those  of  the  Bowery  of 
New  York.  Said  a  mountain  boy  to  one  of 
tbe  ignorant  preachers :  “We’re  mighty  nigh 
a  starvin’.  Christ  says,  ‘Feed  My  sheep,’  and 
you  never  give  us  a  decent  bite.  ” 

Miss  Pierson  of  the  Tucsen  school,  Arizona, 
represented  warmly  the  work  and  the  needs 
of  the  Pima  and  Papago  Indians.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  them  believe  that  their  customs 
are  not  as  good  as  our’s,  but  the  school  is 
lifting  them  to  a  higher  level. 

Mrs.  Swift  of  Pittsburgh  in  an  able  paper 

firesented  the  cause  of  one  eighth  of  our  popu- 
ation,  giving  instances  of  colored  men  and 
women  who  nave  risen  to  eminence  in  various 
professions.  Coming  from  250  years  of  bond¬ 
age.  and  back  of  that  heathenism,  what  they 
have  done  reads  like  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world. 

In  a  rapid  and  animated  talk  a  Mormon 
teacher  said:  “The  Indians  want  you;  the 
Freedmen  want  you  ;  the  Alaskans  want  you  ; 
but  the  Mormons  don’t  want  you.  Our  work 
is  that  of  self-defense.  Thirty  families  in  this 
State  are  ready  to  join  the  Mormons  when 
they  migrate  to  Mexico.  ”  And  yet  our  teach¬ 
ers  rejoice  in  jewels  won  1 
Professor  Painter  and  Miss  Dox  pleaded 
eloquently  for  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Marston,  now  pursuing  studies  in  Marietta 
College,  Ohio,  presented  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  his  tribe  and  of  Alaska  in  general. 
He  gratefully  acknowledged  what  had  been 
done  for  his  countrymen  by  the  Women’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  expressed  the  hope 
soon  to  go  to  the  Pacific  side  to  become 
brother,  friend,  teacher,  lawyer,  for  his  people. 

Dr.  John  Hall  closed  with  appropriate  re¬ 
marks,  and  “Throw  out  tbe  life  line”  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  sung  as  a  solo,  the  audieneo  joining 
in  the  chorus.  H.  £.  B. 
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ABMLtlTEEY  PURE 


THEATRE  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR’S  MINISTRY. 

The  question,  Why  did  our  Saviour  exercise 
His  ministry  in  Galilee  rather  than  any  other 
of  the  lands  of  the  Jews?  is  one  whose  an¬ 
swer  requires  an  intelligent  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  that  ministry.  It  might  have 
seemed  beforehand  probable  that  our  Saviour, 
coming  to  the  Jews  as  their  long-desired  Mes¬ 
siah,  the  Prophet  of  God  and  King  of  Israel, 
would  have  taken  His  place  in  Judea  and  at 
Jerusalem ;  that  like  Samuel,  the  prophet,  he 
would  have  been  reared  in  the  temple,  or 
like  Solomon,  the  king,  hard  by  the  throne  of 
David,  his  father.  But  Jesus,  though  born 
in  Bethlehem,  the  eity  of  David,  nigh  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  is  not  permitted  to  remain  there.  Naz¬ 
areth  was  His  home  until  He  came  forth  to 
be  baptized  of  John.  And  after  His  baptism, 
when  He  would  begin  His  public  work.  He 
comes  to  Galilee  again.  The  disciples  whom 
He  calls  are  Galileans.  His  first  miracle  is  at 
Cana  of  Galilee.  And  although  soon  after 
this  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  found 
for  a  time  in  Judea,  yet  He  soon  returns  to  | 
Galilee. 

It  was  at  Capernaum  that  Jesus  fixed  His 
abode,  so  far  as  He  had  an  abode— Capernaum, 
a  central  city  of  Galilee,  and  not  Jerusalem, 
the  central  city  of  Judea.  It  was  in  Caper¬ 
naum  and  its  adjacent  towns,  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,  that  most  of  His  mighty  works 
were  done.  Capernaum  was  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  sea  was  that 
on  which  the  fishermen  Apostles  were  em¬ 
ployed  when  Jesus  called  them  to  become 
fishers  of  men ;  by  whose  shores  Jesus  taught 
the  multitudes  as  He  sat  in  a  ship;  whose 
stormy  waves  He  stilled  by  His  commanding 
word,  and  again  trod  in  the  darkness  of  night 
as  if  its  tossing  waves  were  a  marble  fioor.  It 
was  that  on  whose  eastern  bank  He  fed  the' 
hungry  thousands  and  delivered  the  man 
possessed  of  the  legion  of  devils.  No  place  of 
earth  presents  so  many  and  such  tender 
associations  with  the  life  of  our  loving  Re¬ 
deemer,  save  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  which 
witnessed  His  last  agonies  and  death. 

From  Capernaum  as  His  starting  point. 


A  Fresh  Start 

Is  taken  by  bronchitis,  the  grip,  erysipelas 
and  many  other  severe  diseases  with  the  dan¬ 
gerous,  changeable  Fall  weather.  The  begin¬ 
nings  are  slight  and  often  disregarded.  The 
recurring  cold,  the  simple  catarrh  are  only 
forerunners  of  trouble  ahead.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is  the  safeguard  and  preventive. 

Hood’s 

*  -A  <%%<%%%% 


r^ures 


Don’t  wait  until  you  are 
down  sick  before  you  give 
attention  to  this  important  — 

matter.  Purify  your  blood 
and  build  up  your  system  with  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  now  and  yon  will  save  expense,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  time.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 

Hood's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  handmade,  perfest 
in  proportion  and  appearance. 


Jesus,  with  His  disciples,  made  no  less  than 
three  preaching  circuits  throughout  Galilee, 
and  two  visits  to  Jerusalem.  Each  of  these 
circuits  must  have  occupied  considerable 
time,  for  we  read  that  He  visited  all  the 
cities  and  all  the  villages ;  that  He  taught  in 
their  synagogues,  and  healed  every  disease 
and  sickness  among  the  people.  This  indi¬ 
cates  a  thorough  visitation.  His  progress 
must  have  been  slow,  for  He  was  attended  by 
great  multitudes.  The  number  of  those  who 
flocked  about  Him  we  can  conjecture  from 
the  count  which  was  taken  in  connection  with 
the  miracles  of  feeding.  Once  there  were  fed 
5,000,  and  again  4,000,  besides  women  and 
children.  That  both  women  and  children  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  in  considerable  numbers  we  have 
direct  evidence.  In  the  account  of  the  second 
circuit  in  Galilee  it  is  expressly  said  that  the 
Twelve  were  with  Him,  and  certain  women 
which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  in¬ 
firmities:  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  seven  devils  had  been  cast,  and  Joan¬ 
na,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward,  and 
Susanna  and  many  others.  Then  we  read  of 
children  being  brought  to  our  Saviour  in  His 
travels,  young  children,  that  He  might  bless 
them. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  besides 
the  three  circuits  through  Galilee  made  from 
Capernaum  as  a  starting  point,  our  Saviour 
made  two  visits  to  Jerusalem  from  the  same 
place.  Pne  of  these,  to  attend  the  Passover, 
seems  to  have  been  made  just  after  He  com¬ 
pleted  His  first  circuit.  During  the  next 
year  He  made  His  other  two  circuits.  Not  at¬ 
tending  the  next  Passover,  He  remained  in 
Galilee  six  months  longer,  or  until  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  His  ministry 
He  w'ent  out  into  the  extreme  borders  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  We  find  Him  on  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  on  the  extreme  northwest,  where  He 
healed  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophenician 
woman,  and  in  Decapolis,  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  where  He  fed  the  4,000,  and  in  the 
region  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  on  the  extreme 
north,  where  He  was  transfigured. 

The  interval  between  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  and  His  last  Passover  He  seems  to  have 
spent  (except  when  attending  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication)  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
employed  as  He  had  been  before  in  Galilee. 
From  thenoe  He  made  His  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 
Even  then  He  was  as  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem. 
Though  daily  teaching  in  the  temple.  He 
spent  the  nights  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or 
with  His  friends  of  Bethany.  He  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  die,  but  Galilee  was  in  His 
mind  on  rising  from  the  dead,  and  His  first 
message  to  the  disconsolate  disciples  was,  Lo, 
I  go  before  you  into  Galilee. 


"GATHER  THEM  IN.” 

A  long  summer’s  sojourn  in  the  country, 
divided  among  several  places,  cannot  fail  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  observer  the 
painfuL  impression  that  the  Church  is  deserted 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  are 
living  and  dying  without  her  aid.  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  grand  army  of  summer  board¬ 


ers,  of  whom  the  majority  pack  away  their 
outward  religion  with  their  winter  clothes 
and  furs,  but  to  the  dwellers  in  pretty  and 
comfortable  homes  all  over  the  land,  and  to 
the  poor  eveiywhere.  What  is  to  be  done  in 
the  matter?  Shall  the  Christian  Church  allow 
this  great  multitude  to  be  lost  whose  love  and 
zeal  once  enkindled  would  b*ild..up  her  walls 
and  strengthen  her  gates?  Shall  they  perish, 
for  whom  Christ  died,  through  her  neglect? 

A  carefully  planned  and  organized  effort  in 
all  the  churches  might,  with  God’s  blessing, 
be  fruitful  of  lasting  good,  a  good  worthy  of 
long  and  patient  work.  And  not  alone  in  our 
busy  and  thriving  towns  and  villages  should 
this  attempt  be  made.  In  many  a  well-to-do 
farmer’s  house,  in  many  a  laborer’s  cottage, 
the  voice  of  prayer  is  never  heard,  the  Book 
of  God  is  never  opened,  the  church  is  never 
entered,  the  children  are  ignorant  that  the 
God  who  made  them,  exists. 

Now  if  each  church  would  map  out  its  ter¬ 
ritory  into  convenient  divisions,  placing  each 
division  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  person  to 
visit  its  families  (the  number,  of  course, 
would  be  regulated  by  distance),  the  work 
would  be  well  begun,  and  in  many  instances 
well  done.  Select  persons  qualified  for  the 
task,  willing  to  take  it  as  a  labor  of  love,  to 
go,  not  once  only,  but  as  often  as  necessary, 
not  formally,  but  in  a  spirit  of  real  kindness, 
many,  many  would  be  gathered  in  who  other¬ 
wise  would  ever  come.  There  are  some  in 
every  church  “upon  whose  lips  the  mystic 
bee  has  dropped  the  honey  of  persuasion.” 
Let  the  best  be  chosen,  let  the  best  give  them¬ 
selves — the  lawyer  who  at  the  bar  knows  so 
well  how  to  make  good  his  cause  before  judge 
and  jury,  the  beloved  physician,  the  treasured 
counsellor  whose  word  is  l&w,  the  teacher 
skilled  in  dealing  with  young  hearts,  the 
lady  whose  ready  tact  and  sound  judgment  is 
known  to  all.  Dear  brothers  and  sisters  to 
whom  God  has  given  so  much,  how  little  have 
you  done  for  Him  in  return?  Can  you  not 
give  a  little  time  to  the  King  who  left  heaven 
for  you.  in  whom  all  your  own  hopes  of  en¬ 
tering  there  center?  Can  you  not  endure  a 
few  repulses  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  for  you 
hid  not  His  face  from  shame  and  spitting? 

But  you  will  not  be  finally  repulsed  if  you 
go  in  love  and  leave  in  love  and  go  yet  again 
in  love.  Sit  down  by  these  benighted  ones 
and  persuade  them  with  all  the  wisdom  that 
you  have,  with  all  that  God  will  give  you. 
Ask  for  their  chlidren  for  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  they  will  send  them.  Persuade  them  to 
read  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  long  closed  Bible 
will  be  opened.  Lead  the  backsliding  feet  on 
the  once  familiar  road  to  God’s  house,  and  the 
poor,  desolate  ones  who  have  never  trodden  it. 
Let  not  tenderness  and  patience  fail  before 
ignorance  and  indifference,  but  take  up  this 
work  in  the  light  that  streams  from  the 
throne,  and  with  the  constant  inspirations  of 
the  Spirit  of  all  grace.  Great  will  be  your 
reward  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  great  the 
ingathering  to  the  Church  of  saved  and  ran¬ 
somed  souls.  C.  B.  B. 


LOOK  FOR 

The  Woman  in  Red 

Make  sure  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  woman  as 
here  indicated, 

PRINTED  in  RED, 

is  on  the  label  of 
every  box  of 

Electro-Silicon 

It’a  a  mark  of  genuioeneM  and  a  gnar- 
antce  of  the  beat  Silver  Polish  known. 
It’a  aold  everywhere. 
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A  MODEL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ROOM. 

By'  A.  B.  Thomson. 

Herewith  is  the  plan  of  a  model  Sunday- 
school  room  designed  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  an  active  working  school.  It  is  based  upon 
the  theory,  generally  accepted,  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  of  a  church  should  contain  at  the 
least  two-thirds  as  many  children  as  the  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  the  members  and  regular  at- 
tedants.  That  is,  a  church  with  850  members 
and  150  other  persons  regularly  attending  ser¬ 
vices,  should  have  at  least  650  scholars  in  the 
Sunday-school. 

The  scholars  cannot,  or  should  not,  be  seated 
as  compacHy  as  the  congregation  when  in  the 
pews  of  the  church.  The  650  scholars,  there¬ 
fore,  demand  as  much  space.  Or  more,  for  their 
convenient  and  proper  handling  as  do  the 
1,000  persons  in  the  congregation.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  desirable,  moreover,  that  the  entire 
school  should  be  in  one  body  and  in  full  view 
of  the  superintendent  at  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  exercisse,  at  review  exercises,  and  on 
other  occasions.  It  is  important  that  the 
division  of  the  school  into  senior  classes,  in¬ 
termediate  and  infant  departments  for  class 
work,  and  reunion  into  one  body  for  closing 
exercises,  should  be  accomplished  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  moving  of  the  scholars  and  consequent 
noise  and  waste  of  time  as  possible.  These 
requirements  indicate,  first,  a  room  occupy¬ 
ing  at  least  as  much  of  the  ground  plan  of  the 
church  as  the  main  auditorium ;  second,  a 
room  capable  of  quick  subdivision  by  movable 
partitions  into  smaller  portions,  conveniently 
arranged,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and 
as  quickly  reunited  into  one  large  room. 

These  fundamental  requirements  form  the 
basis  of  the  annexed  plan.  The  Sunday-school 
department  occupies  the  entire  ground  plan 
of  the  church,  the  school  being  in  a  basement 
room,  little,  if  any,  below  the  ground,  with 
the  auditorium,  study,  parlor,  kitchen,  etc., 
above.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  room  for 
the  infant  department,  another  large  room  for 
the  intermediate  department,  and  six  separate 
class  rooms  for  senior  department,  Bible 
classes,  etc.  There  are  thee  entrances,  which 
also  offer  ample  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire. 
The  infant  scholars  should  be  instructed  to 
enter  at  the  front  tower  entrances.  The 
teachers  receiving  them  will  find  in  the  space 
which  is  under  the  upper  vestibule  of  the 
church,  cloak  rooms  for  wraps,  toilet  facili¬ 
ties,  and  a  small  room  for  the  teachers’ 


wraps  and  working  apparatus.  The  children 
being  seated  need  not  leave  the  room  until 
school  is  dismissed.  The  scholars  of  the 
senior  classes  should  go  at  once  to  the  places 
where  their  respective  classes  are  located. 
The  scholars  of  the  intermediate  department 
should  be  seated  around  small  tables,  one  for 
each  class,  placed  before  the  teachers. 

The  opening  hour  having  arrived,  the  doors 
in  the  front  towers  should  be  closed,  and  all 
tardy  scholars  enter  by  the  rear  door,  in  the 
staircase  tower  leading  to  the  parlor  and 
study.  The  opening  exercises  being  over,  the 
rolling  partitions,  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  are  drawn  into  place,  portiers  dropped 
over  the  openings  left  for  passage  way,  and 
'  the  school  room  is  almost  instantly  subdivided 
and  each  class  is  in  its  place. 

The  ceiling  of  the  room  should  be  high,  and 
the  windows  reach  to  the  ceiling.  The  boxes 
into  which  the  partitions  roil  should  be  only 
high  enough  above  the  fioor  to  allow  good 
head  room  in  passing  under  them.  The  space 
beween  the  partition  boxes  and  the  ceiling 
should  be  filled  in  with  sash,  movable  for 
ventilation  when  needed,  and  carrying  clear 
glass  leaded  in,  and  decorated  with  proper 
emblems,  such  as  the  cross,  star,  anchor,  etc. 
The  whole  room  will  then  be  well  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

The  official  staff  are  close  together  in  full 
view  of  the  main  body  of  the  school.  The 
library  is  large  and  well  lighted.  Shelves  and 
closets  may  be  arranged  where  most  desired 
by  those  actually  doing  the  work  of  the 
school. 

The  lesson  study  being  completed,  the  parti¬ 
tions  are  rolled  away,  and  the  school  is  in¬ 
stantly  ready  for  the  closing  exercises.  These 
over,  the  scholars  are  rapidly  dismissed 
through  three  exits. 

A  SUNDAY  8CHOOI.  HYMN. 

My  Father,  when  I  come  to  thee, 

1  would  not  only  bend  the  knee. 

But  with  my  spirit  seek  thy  face. 

With  my  whole  heart  desire  thy  grace. 

I  plead  the  name  of  thy  dear  Son,— 

All  He  has  said,  aU  He  has  done: 

O  may  I  feel  Hts  love  for  me. 

Who  died  from  sin  to  set  me  free. 

To  gnide  me.  Lord,  be  ever  nigh. 

My  sins  forgive,  my  wants  supply. 

With  favor  crown  my  youthful  days. 

And  my  whole  life  shall  speak  thy  praise. 

Thy  Holy  Spirit,  Lord,  impart. 

Impress  thy  likeness  on  my  heart; 

Let  me  obey  thy  truth  In  love. 

Till  raised  to  dwell  with  thee  above. 


THE  SIirALI,  MISSION. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
HoAll  Mission  in  France  will  bring  much  cheer 
to  those  who  in  this  country  arc  contributing 
to  the  support  of  this  important  work.  There 
has  been  a  natural  fear  that  the  death  of  Dr. 
MoAll,  which  occurred  very  shortly  after  last 
year’s  annual  meeting  (which  occurs  in 
April),  would  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
if  it  did  not  materially  change  its  character ; 
and  even  the  visit  of  Mr.  Greig,  Dr.  McAll’s 
successor  in  the  executive  work  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  though  he  inspired  great  confidence  in 
those  who  met  him,  did  not  wholly  remove 
this  doubt  in  the  minds  of  others.  But  this 
report,  which  now  reaches  this  country  in 
English  translation,  abundantly  proves  that 
i  the  work  has  lost  no  ground  in  the  year  that 
i  had  elapsed  between  Dr.  McAll’s  lamented 
I  death  and  its  presentation.  Such  slight 
I  changes  as  have  been  made  have  been  in  the 
I  direction  of  greater  efficiency — most  of  them 
were  planned,  or  at  least  forecast  by  Dr.  Mc- 
All  before  bis  death.  In  enthusiasm,  vigor, 
adaptability  to  ends,  economy  of  money,  and 
generous  gift  of  personal  service,  the  Mission 
is  still  the  unique  work  it  has  always  been. 

I  The  success  of  the  Mission  Boat  on  the  rivers 
j  Seine  and  Marne  has  been  something  mar- 
I  vellous.  If  there  were  four  floating  chapels 
I  on  the  twenty  thousand  miles  of  interior 
water  %vays  of*  France  for  the  one  that  actually 
exists,  they  could  be  used  to  excellent  advan¬ 
tage.  The  arrival  of  the  boat  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  in  many  cities  by  Romish  priests 
hardly  less  warmly  than  by  Protestant  pas¬ 
tors,  and  by  neither  more  warmly  than  by  the 
common  people.  From  the  first  Mr.  McAll 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  carrying  on  a 
frankly  evangelistfb  work  in  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  country  without  antagonizing  that  Church 
or  making  enemies  of  its  prominent  adherents, 
and  that  method  is  still  the  method  of  the 
Mission.  _ 

RARE  BIBLES  OF  1707,  1710,  AND  171Z. 

An  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  revised 
and  published  in  1707,  by  Martin,  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  rendered  more  coniform  able,  in  point 
of  style,  to  the  modem  French.  Rev.  Mr. 
Martin  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  and 
preached  there  until  exiled  by  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  then  settled  in 
Utrecht,  Holland,  as  pastor  of  the  Walloon 
church  in  that  city,  and  died  there  in  1721. 

In  1710  a  re-impression  of  Mill’s  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (published  in  folio  at  Oxford  in  1707) 
was  printed  in  Greek,  by  Kuster,  at  Rotter¬ 
dam. 

During  the  year  1712,  Peter  the  Great  issued 
an  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Sclavonic  text  to 
be  carefully  compared  with  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  rendered  in  every  respect  con¬ 
formable  to  it.  Certain  monastic  scribes  were 
appointed  to  execute  this  work,  and  on  all 
doubtful  points  they  were  directed  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  Jaborsky,  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  who  subsequently  became  president  of 
the  Holy  Synod.  While  this  work  was  in 
progress.  Peter  the  Great  caused  an  edition  of 
the  Sclavonic  New  Testament  to  be  printed  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Dutch  version,  in 
order  that  his  subjects  might  be  familiarized 
with  the  language  of  Holland. 

Chablbs  W.  Darling  Cor.  Sec. 

OxuDA  Historical  Society.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  subsoribers  to 
the  little  periodical.  Boys’  Work  for  Missions, 
issued  by  the  Boys’  Club  of  the  Westminster 
Church  of  Bloomfield,  are  hereby  informed 
that  it  is  temporarily  suspended  by  the  illness 
of  the  leader  of  the  Club,  their  minister’s 
wife.  The  boys  tried  to  go  on  with  it  alone, 
but  with  the  best  of  good  will  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  found  it  too  difiScult  a  task.  Happily, 
Mrs.  Pauli  is  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  the 
inspiring  little  periodical  will  be  resumed  be¬ 
fore  very  long. 
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The  Election  and  Prosperity. 

The  money  value  of  the  election  held  on  Tuesday 
can  scarcely  be  computed.  It  is  easy  to  say,  bow^- 
ever,  that  it  will  add  a  substantial  increase  of  value 
to  all  descriptions  of  property  in  the  United  States. 
It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  country  ia 
richer  by  five  per  cent,  than  it  was  Monday  night. 

This  comes,  not  because  of  the  success  of  the 
Republican  Party  as  such,  but  because  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  uprising  of  the  people  in  behalf  and  defense 
of  civil  liberty.  The  country  has  once  more  proved 
its  ability  and  determination  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  self-government,  and  has  refuted  the  old  slander 
which  claims  that  republics  are  a  failure. 

The  local  issue  was  almost  entirely  moral  in  its 
character  and  the  victory  is  one  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  The  very  first  comment  of  Mayor- 
elect  Strong  on  Tuesday  night,  touched  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  struggle.  He  reminded  his  hearers,  even 
in  the  first  moment  of  exultation  that  he  had  been 
elected  by  a  combination,  not  by  a  party,  and 
that  his  administration  must  and  would,  reflect, 
the  principles  which  had  actuated  the  campaign. 

As  The  Evangelist  said  last  week  in  this  column, 
it  was  a  question  whether  the  business  community 
preferred  a  civilized  or  a  barbarous  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  form,  and  it  is  a  happy  fact  that  under  such  a 
form  of  government,  property  is  safer,  wealth  is 
easier  to  acquire,  and  the  community  is  happier. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  tariff,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  the  effect  of  the  election  will  be  in  the 
line  of  warning  and  suggestion  rather  than' of  posi¬ 
tive  change  in  existing  law.  President  Cleveland 
would  hardly  sign  any  bill  which  reversed  the  sched¬ 
ules  just  established  by  the  "Wilson  bill.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  that  in  some  details  the  n^w  law  may 
be  modified  in  the  direction  of  increased  protection 
to  American  interests. 
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Brown  Bros.  &  Co, 


Against  Western 
II  t  Mortgages, 

friends 


t'Hll.A.,  NSW  rOKK,  BUVrUN. 

ALEX.  bROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONSXC/XD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch*.. 

We  tray  and  Mil  all  diet-claas  Invest-  I  ni7'Aai''miynd- 
ment  Secnrltiea  for  costomers.  We  re-  All  v  tTo  1/11117111/ 
oelve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individnals  on  fa- 
voraUe  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OvVMl  11/aCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  EKahange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issue  commercial  and  Travellers’ 

Credit  *^**^***’  *’^•**•*’1®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


ihave  your 
warned  you  ? 

If  so,  what  do  they 
advise  ? 

Our  pamphlet  may 
help  you  do  your  think¬ 
ing.  It  explains  our 
securities  and  is  sent 
free. 

The  Provident 
Trust  Co.BSxofsfi. 

Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  fKe  care  o/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente, 


There's  Money  In  This 


No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York, 
3d  door  west  from  Union  Souare. 


The  Hartford  Life  and  Annuity  Insurance  Co. 
offers  extraordinary  inducements  to  men  of 
energy  and  ability  in  its  field  work.  Former 
Life  Insurance  experience  not  essential.  To 
the  right  man  large  compensation  will  be  paid. 
Address 

A.  T.  SMITH,  Supt.  of  Agencies, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

P.  S.  It  will  ymy  you  to  carefully  in¬ 


The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  18931 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  on 
$00,  and  participate  in  1-3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

duly  let,  suhnertbera  over  6,000. 

«  «  aaaeta,  $868,049.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

ao3  Broadway.  New  York. 


For  example,  we  team  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  barley  ha.s  already 
brought  about  an  abnormal  and  very  threatening 
condition. 


Within  the  past  week  a  ship-load  of 
Odessa  barley  tuus  been  put  down  at  the  wharf  in  this 
city  at  nearly  30  per  cent,  below  Minneapolis  prices 
plus  freight  charges  to  this  city.  Naturally  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  are  much  disturbed  at  this 
invasion,  and  if  the  price  is  a  legitimate  one,  repre¬ 
senting  a  profit  on  importation,  it  U  obvious  that  the 
change  in  the  tariff  must  result  in  a  serious  lowering 
of  prices,  and  consequent  suffering  among  barley¬ 
growing  coaunnnities  in  this  country. 


vestigate  this. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


irttmujctal. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TXaaS'  EXPERIKIICB. 
Send  far  descriptive  pars- 
p/iiri.  . 

OFFICES:  A 

GO  Nassaa  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Pine  Plains,  N  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
a<»kate. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Conrt,  and  is  anthorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  indlvidnab 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

dohn  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pre> 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Prea 
Henry  L.  ThomelL  Secretary. 

Louis  O,  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

WiixiAM  H.  Mact,  Jr.. 
Wm.  D,  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Ssbwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn. 
Gbokoe  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


Or  other  Roal  Estate  in  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Aesooiatton  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  1^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Invvstur  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In 
importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

tgp  Prospectus  nee  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


YOUR  BUSINESS  EAR 


I  ffMIll  for  A1  offlee  position.  Leaders  in 
various  denominations  who  have  seen  the  raannscript  of  a 
Subscription  Book  about  to  issue,  say :  **  Every  Christian 
minister  In  th<8  and  foreign  lands  is  certain  to  most  earn¬ 
estly  commend  it  from  bis  pulpit  as  being  in  importance 
second  to  only  the  Bible.”  "There  Is  nothing  like  it.”  “It 
is  Hound  to  sell  by  the  million.”  Publishing  expenses  as 
follows:  Composition,  illustrations  and  plates,  SSOO; 
naper,  printing  and  binding  10,(.00  copies  of  the  $1.50  edi¬ 
tion,  $^,300;  office  expenses.  $SOO:  net  receiits  fur  10,000 
books  at  80  cents  per  copy.  fS.OOu;  p'ofits,  $8,000.  Possible 
sales  the  first  year  at  least  1,000,000  copies  of  toe  $1.50,  and 
1,001'  000  of  the  $3.50  edition ;  net  profits  above  all  expenses, 
over  $000,000  on  original  investment  of  $3,000.  This  will 
bear  the  closest  investigatioD.  1  want  for  i  rrasurer,  Di- 


Danibl  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart. 

John  Rarsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 


IlilliUTV  DDNIIC  dispel  forever  the  fear  of  an  old  age 

AnllU!lll  DURUO  f’eww  donWe 

their  incomes  during  life,  by  means 
of  them.  Thus  $6  Ono  at  age  65.  providee  over  S-50  per 
month  at  age  70.  over  $60  per  month,  age  80  over  $85  per 
month,  daring  life. 

If  yon  want  to  know  more,  address, 

B.  0.  OAKFEHTEE.  256  Broadway,  H.  Y..  Koom  302. 


Absolutely  Safe. 

These  mortgages,  secured  by  first  lien  on  Indiana  farms 
and  high  grade  commercial  city  property,  are  the  safest, 
cleanest  investment  in  the  market. 

Write  for  mil  particnlars, 

T.  L.  LUCAS  A  SONS. 

IM  World  RaHdlng.  New  York. 


Are  aafe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane<i  miUlODS  In  23  years’  consecutive  boai 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  fall  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

B81  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chleago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


AND  OTHEB 

Western  Mortgages 

Bonsht  Tor  OmH. 

CHARLES  E.  GIBSON, 

Milk  Street,  .  .  BOSXON.  MA 


A  Secured  Life  Income. 

.  Kveryone.  throngn 

A.  Hill  A-  ?o..  10.>  Broad New  York. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord”  were  the  opening  words  from  the  Bible 
at  the  meetiqg  Wednesday  morning,  October 
31st. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  Mrs.  Gilles¬ 
pie  presided,  and  Miss  Hawley  was  there  viith 
heart  and  head  brimful  of  Africa  after  a  long 
talk  with  Mr.  Milligan  who  arrived  last  week. 
She  showed  a  bautiful  shell  from  Corisco, 
valued  for  its  rarity,  as  it  is  found  nowhere 
else.  She  told  of  the  women’s  costume  among 
the  Buie  people,  and  showed  the  necklace  of 
dog  teeth  that  Mrs.  Lafhn  had  sent  her. 
"This  is  far  superior  to  the  one  Miss  Parsons 
has,”  she  said,  “for  it  has  a  locket — a  car¬ 
tridge!”  A  specimen  of  Buie  cloth — for  the 
aristocrats  do  wear  cloth  on  occasion— shows 
it  to  be,  not  woven,  but  trodden,  making  a 
firm,  bard  texture.  ' 

That  Mr.  Milligan  had  to  return  on  account 
of  his  health  is  not  strange  when  we  hear  of 
his  exposures  and  illness.  During  the  rainy 
season  he  spent  much  time  in  the  damp,  un¬ 
wholesome  hut,  with  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  about  him,  studying  the  language.  And 
later,  when  headaches  set  in,  he  went  out  in 
the  broiling  sun  to  look  after  the  garden. 
For  two  weeks  he  was  delirious  and  was 
brought  to  consciousness  only  by  the  dripping 
of  the  water  on  him  through  the  leaky  roof. 
Mr.  Good  was  recalled  from  his  touring  to 
prescribe  for  him,  and  did  what  he  could. 
Later  Mr.  Milligan  went  to  Batanga  to  be 
under  Dr.  Lafiin’s  care,  but  he  feels  that  the 
coast  is  far  more  unhealthy  than  the  high¬ 
lands  of  the  interior. 

The  women,  who  are  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  and  do  all  the  work,  are  treated  as 
slaves,  and  a  man  will  often  take  his  long 
knife  and  slash  a  woman  across  the  breast 
that  she  may  bear  his  mark.  It  is  "a  word 
and  a  blow,”  and  the  blow  comes  first.  Bnt 
perhaps  this  frank  brutality  is  less  bard  to 
beir  than  the  refinement  of  cruelty  to  which 
women  of  the  harems  are  subjected. 

When  a  woman  is  stolen  from  another  tribe, 
and  this  is  the  way  to  take  a  wife,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  injured  tribe  to  kill  one  of  the 
offending  tribe,  and  this  they  do  by  stealing 
upon  a  woman  working  alone,  afar  from  the 
village,  and  murdering  her.  This  death  must 
be  revenged  on  the  tribe,  and  these  attentions 
are  reciprocated  and  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 
They  have  a  strict  code  of  morals  nevertheless ; 
they  agree  with  the  Decalogue,  and  always 
know  that  these  sins  apply  to  their  enemies  or 
the  women  !  They  believe  in  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  has  the  attributes  of  God,  but  none  of 
His  fatherliness,  and  conviction  of  sin  is  un¬ 
known  to  them.  Hell  is  the  place  where  only 
their  enemies  or  the  witches  will  go. 

To  the  Gospel  these  savage  people  listen 
eagerly,  and  surely  their  brutal  instincts  can 
be  overcome  and  the  elements  of  good  brought 
out  by  Christianity.  The  missionaries  were  so 
filled  with  hope  and  enthusiasm  that  they  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Board  for  a  large  reinforcement. 
When  they  heard  that  one  man  would  come, 
their  disappointment  was  bitter.  But  they  be¬ 
gan  to  pray  again,  and  by  the  next  mail  heard 
that  six  were  coming.  Then  they  could  hardly 
stop  giving  thanks. 

The  station  of  Angom  is  considered  very  un¬ 
healthy.  It  told  on  little  Harold  Bannerman, 
and  Mrs.  Bannerman  would  have  died  if  they 
had  not  left  to  take  a  rest  in  Europe.  They 
expect  to  go  back  to  that  station,  however,  for 
the  work  must  be  done  and  the  opportunities 
are  great. 

A  bright  letter  from  Mrs.  Rodgers  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was  read.  We  couldn’t 


read,  for  we  like  to  have  our  mieeionariee  feel 
that  we  are  all  one  large  family,  among  whom 
the  letters  from  the  absent  ones  are  passed 
around.  And  that  far  from  criticism,  there  is 
only  loving  and  grateful  appreciation  of  every 
word. 

The  latest  news  from  Korea  was  brought  by 
Miss  Ella  Parsons,  who  said  that  hll  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  there,  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swollen 
and  Miss  Arbuckle,  bad  stayed  at  their  posts 
through  all  the  war  excitement,  and  Miss 
Arbuckle  has  now  returned  to  Seoul. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Winter  of  India,  who  went  out 
last  year  so  full  of  hope,  has  returned  with 
serious  heart  trouble.  Miss  Sherman  accom¬ 
panied  her,  and  they  passed  through  the  city 
last  week. 

Exciting  news  from  Syria  was  brought  by 
Miss  Holmes.  She  read  Mrs.  Nelson’s  letter 
telling  of  their  discomfort  and  their  landlord’s 
danger  from  the  bigotry  and  opposition  of  the 
Maronite  priest. 

A  delightful  meeting  held  the  previous  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  Central  Church  was  spoken  of, 
especially  was  the  address  of  Dr.  Knox  en¬ 
joyed.  He  made  the  present  condition  of  the 
Chinese  war  both  intelligible  and  interesting. 


attractions  to  those  seeking  small  farms, 
homes,  business  locations,  etc. ,  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

We  are  offering  farms,  convenient  to  Eastern 
markets,  at  prices  which  can’t  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Our  special  list  of  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  properties 
is  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Western 
people  can  take  half-rate  excursions  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  all  B.  &  0.  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  October  2nd,  9th,  November  6th 
and  December  4th. 

Come  and  see  the  country  We  will  help 
you  locate.  Address  or  call  on  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. , 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  I  19  Broadway. 


DEATH  OF  AM  AGED  MINISTEB. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Heberton  died  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  Oct.  26th,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  oldest  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Phila* 
delphia.  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was  bom 
May  23, 1803.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  Craig,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Craig,  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
The  deceased  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  182.3,  and  from  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1826.  He  was  ordained  November  27, 1827,  and  his 
first  charge  was  known  as  the  “  Irish  Settlement  ”  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  became  pastor  at  Kingston,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  in  1832,  and  subsequently  had  charge 
of  a  church  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  from  1834  to  1840.  Nex 
he  was  at  Berwick,  Pa.,  until  1848,  and  at  Williams-^ 
port  until  the  close  of  1858.  His  last  pastorate  was 
the  old  Ridley  Park  Church  in  Delaware  County,  un¬ 
til  1865.  Mr.  Heberton  was  elected  city  missionary 
by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Jun- 
kin,  which  position  he  held  until  1884.  The  deceased 
leaves  two  sons,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Heberton,  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  and  Colonel  George 
A.  Heberton;  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
married. 


Eightf-second  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1894. 


SritCMAKY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ouh  in  Banks,  .....  $300,219  70 

Keal  Estate, . 1,570,363  24 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  •  1,446,075  00 

Bank,  Tmst  Go,,  and  Railroad  Stooki  and  Bonds, 

(lUrket  Valne),  ....  3,466,640  00 
State  and  Olty  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  •  83  7,791  14 

Bonds  A  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  572,95’  76 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  •  -  122,600  00 

Freminms  nncolleotM  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  651,479  83 
Interest  dne  and  accmed  on  1st  Jnly,  1894,  49,812  45 

$8,907,824  12 


$3,000,000  00 
4,404,980  00 
748,111  89 
_ 764,732  73 

$8,907,824  12 


Baserre  J^minm  Fnnd, 

Besarre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims. 
Mat  Snrplns,  ... 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  President. 
JOHN  H.  WASHBURN, 

ELBRIDOE  G.  SNOW, 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  f 


Vice.Presidents. 


The  leading  teachers  of  cookery 
and  writers  on  Domestic  Science 
use  and  recommend  Cleveland’s 
Baking  Powder,  as 

Mrs.  Rorer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Cooking  School, 


Secretaries. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


You 

^  know  what  you  are^ 
eating  when  you  use 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


Its  true  composition  is 

S given  on  every  label,  j 

^  “Pure”  and  “Sure.”^^ 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Tliomands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estabe,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  ezcelleiit  con- 
<litioii  of  affairs. 

”  Signed,  J.\3fE8  F.  PIERCE. 

‘‘Superintendent. 

“New  York.  Sent.  28, 1893.” 


Miss  Farmer,  the  Principal  of 
the  Boston  Cooking  School, 

Miss  Bedford,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Cooking  School, 
Mrs.  Ewing,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Cookery. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  M18N10NARY  WORK 
anmna  your  friends  and  neighbors  timUd  be  to  teU  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  Tt»e  Evan- 


E.  S.  FRENCH.  2d  V-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  .Agencies,  help  feeling  sorry  when  she  expressed  her  dis- 
21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York.  ’  I’^e  to  writing  Itecause  her  letters  would  be 


gelist  andticitih  to  see  its  inlluenet  extended,  this  is  or  easy 
“word  in  season"  in  say.  ^fnu  we  not  ask  your  help  sr  far? 
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THE  EVANGEEI8X 


November  8.  1824. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  UDion  Square.  New  York. 


HENKY  M.  FIBJLD.  D.D..  Editor. 
HENEY  S.  EEIilOT.  Pobllaher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.(M  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  eacb.  Tbe  paper  will  be 
sent  on  tr^  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Ais.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 

.StTBSCRiBERS  wbo  cbsuge  tbetr  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
tbe  paper  will  be  sent  to  tbe  new  address  till  notified 
to  tbe  contrary. 

Advertisiho  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Cvanffelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Posf-ojUce  ot  Neva  York  os  aeeond-etau 
niaU  matter. 


A  CABD  TO  OUK  READERS. 

We  have  sold  over  800  copies  of  Rand,  McNally  and  Ck>’s 
bibrary  Atlas,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  compiete 
satisfac  ion  of  every  purchaser. 

We  have  sold  mor-  than  100  sets  of  the  Photographs  of 
the  Holy  Land,  with  similar  satisfaction,  we  believe  in 
every  instance. 

We  now  offer  two  additional  and  very  important  op¬ 
portunities;  tbe  first.  Projection  Lanterns  and  views  for 
church  lectures  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  eecond, 
the  "  Symphony  ”  instrument  for  use  in  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  to  supplant  tbe  ordinary  musical  facili¬ 
ties  or  supply  the  lack  of  them. 

We  ask  the.  i>articnlar  attention  of  our  readers  to  pages 
4  and  5  of  this  issue  and  invite  further  correspondence 
on  the  subjects  there  discussed.  Tbe  Evangelist,  83 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  tbe  chapel 
of  tbe  First  church,  Fif'h  Avenue,  corner  Eleventh  st., 
on  Monday,  November  12,  at  8  p.m.  Robert  1L  Booth, 
Moderator. 

Presbvtery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  Wayne  Avenue 
church,  Dayton,  Nov.  12, 1894  atl0:8u  a.m.  j.  K.  Gibson, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preabyterv  of  Cayun  will  meet  in  Willards 
Memorial  chapel.  Auburn,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  20,;at  11  a.m. 
Edward  P.  Spraoce.  Stated  Clerk. 


NOTICES. 

BIBLE  TRAINING  CLASS  BY  MAIL. 


Bow  to  Buy  an  Organ  or  Piano. 

An  organ  or  piano  ihonld  form  a  part  of  every  home* 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  home,  no  matter 
how  humble,  should  be  without  one.  This  happy  state  of 
affairs  is  made  possible  by  the  efforts  of  the  well-known 
Piano  and  Or»  an  makers,  Cornish  A  Co.,  of  Washlngtcm, 
N.  J.  Thirty  years  ago  this  firm  branched  out  from  the 
usual  method  of  selliog  through  dealers,  and  began  to 
sell  their  instruments  direct  nom  the  factory  to  the 
family  at  the  actual  wholesale  price.  Another  great  fM- 
tnie  of  their  business  is  selling  on  credit  to  those  who 
are  not  prepared  to  pay  all  cash  down.  Business  enter¬ 
prise  and  straight  forward  methods  are  always  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  Cornish  instrument  in 
actual  use  in  every  county  in  tbe  United  States  They 
guarantee  all  their  instruments  for  ten  years,  and  offer 
to  ship  either  an  organ  or  piano  on  00  days  trisl  without 
cash  payment,  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  Write  to  this  firm  for  their  band- 
some  catalogue,  which  they  send  without  charge. 

MARRIED. 

LrirLE— McAixtster.— At  tbe  bouse  of  the  bride  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  81,  1894,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Little,  Julia 
^mmes  McAllister  and  J.  B.  Liitle,  D.D.,  pastor  of  tbe 
first  Church,  Davenport.  Iowa. 

DEATHS 

Happer.— At  his  residence  in  Wooster.  O..  Oct.  27. 
A.  P.  Happer.  D.D..  late  missionary  to  China,  aged  76 
years.  Interment  at  Mingo  Church,  Wasbinyton  Co.,  Pa 


WOODLiAWX  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  28d  fctreet. 


MONUMENTS 

buy  Marble  or  Granite un'il  yoninves- 
UwIb  I  tigate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  Is  much  more  artistic  and  eadnring.  and  mnch  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Prices  to  suit  all.  Work  delivered  everywheie.  Write 
tor  designs  and  information.  Costs  nothing  to  Inveatlgate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  838.  Brldgeoort,  Conn. 

;icltool  pivcctovtj. 


New  York. 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHER.S’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

Established  1865. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

781  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

7&th  school  year  begins  Sept.  26tb.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  eqnipp^  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  instruction. 

HENKY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  Principal. 


THE  MISSES  GRINNBl’S 

reopens  Oct.  4.  13th  year.  Primary.  Academic  and  Col¬ 
lege-preparatory  Dept's.  Kindergajrten,  October  10. 


New  Jersey. 


A  FIfty-Two-Week  Feast! 


HARPER’S 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 

SEVEN  SPLENDID  SERIALS 

JtuH  15  30  U’etks 

SNOWSHOES  AND  Sl.EDCES.  By  Kirk  Munroe 
THE  RED  BOOK.  By  Ellen  DougUs  Deland 
AFLOAT  WITH  THE  FLAG.  By  W.  J.  Hendeaon 
THE  ’SCUTNEY  MAIL.  By  Sophie  Swett 

CORPORAL  FRED.  By  Capt.  Charles  King 

FALES'S  OSHIA.  llv  Eva  Wilder  Mciilassoii 
ON  AN  .ARIZONA  TRAIL  By  Capt.  C.  A.  Curtis 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MEN 
THE  N.WY  ADMIRAL  GHERARRI 

THE  ARMY  GENER.AL  MILES 

THE  Al'THOR  LEW.  WALLACE 

THE  Ml’SICIAN  .  ■  THEODORE  THOMAS 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  ARTICLES 

Send  for  Sample  and  Ulus.  i6-page  Prospectus,  Free 

PaUl.lied  by  Harper  Jt  Brother.,  N .  Y, 


Set  before  young  people  a  high  aim  and 
purpose  in  life  aud you  devolope  a  healthfuf 
ambition  to  meet  and  overcome  the  obsta¬ 
cles  with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton’s  Famous  Books 

hare  protjahty  done  an  much  in  this  di¬ 
rection  as  any  series  now  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Her  latest  rotume. 

Famous  Leaders  Among  flenp 

just  pnbiisbed.  is  winning  high  commendation  from  tbe 
press,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  hojk  for 
young  People. 

Fully  Illustrated  with  portraits,  •!  5U. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  Othkr  Books  Are  ; 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous . $1.5U 

Girls  Whrr  Became  Famous . 1.60 

Famous  Men  of  Selence . 1.50 

Famous  American  .Ynthors . 1.50 

Famous  Ameriran  Statesiueii . 1.50 

Famous  English  Authors . 1.50 

Famous  European  Artists . 1.50 

Famous  English  Statesmen . 1.50 

Famous  Types  of  Womanhood . 1.50 

Famous  Voyagers  and  Explorers . 1.50 

Stories  from  Life . 1.25 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  A  CO.,  New  York  and  Boston. 


A  class  for  tbe  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organized  in  America  on  the  English  plan  of  the  College 
by  Post.  Anyone  may  join  it  by  tbe  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  incidental  expenses.  As  a  text 
book,  "Clews  to  H»ly  Writ, '  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  ($1.25;,  will  be  used.  The  study  may  be 
prosecuted  sK  home  as  detailed  instruction  is  sent  by 
mail  For  further  particulars  write  to  Rev.  Wm.  Justin 
Harsha,  289  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City,  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 


The  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Exe¬ 
cutive  tlommittee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in 
Lenox  Hall  No.  58  Fifth  Ave.,  Tuesday,  November  20th 
at  10:30  a.m. 


Correspondence  with  ministers  who  are  looking  for  a 
church  of  one  hundred  members  in  a  pleasant  village,  is 
solicited.  Address  P.  O.  Box  100,  Northampton,  N.  Y. 


A  Teacher  of  Defective  or  Nervoos  Children  who 
has  bad  i^d  success  in  her  work,  would  like  one  or  two 
pupils  y^om  sbe  could  at'end  for  a  few  Lours  daily. 
Address  C  L..  care  Editor  Evangelist. 


PRIVATE  BUMLS  or  classes  in  Literature  and  Latin 
deelred.  Referencee  given  and  required. 

Address  O.  care  The  Evangelist. 


THE  BWLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

The  EVANaBUHT'S  notes  on  these  lessons  (see  page  16)  are 
repnbllshed  by  Tbe  BlUe  fitudy  Publishing  Co.,  ai  Brom- 
SL,  Boston,  for  permanent  nse  with  tbe  leseona  Speci¬ 
men  copies  or  the  leeeons  sent  on  application  as  above. 


THE  WORDS  OF  THE  BEY.  CBAS.  O.  FINNEY. 

“  Tbe  greatest  revival  of  the  Christian  Bra  resnlted 
from  tbs  ministry  of  tbe  Kev.  Cbas.  G,  Finney,  tbrongh 
whose  ministry  bnndveds  of  tbonsands  were  convert^ 
to  God.” 

Twelve  thousand  copies  of  his  ”  Lectures  on  Revivals  ” 
were  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  printerl.  One  publisher 
in  London  sold  80,000  volumes,  French  and  German. 
Great  revival  followed  wherever  they  were  circnlated. 
His  other  works  are  eqaally  powerfnt  and  instructive, 
especially  bis  fascinating  “  Antobiiygraphy" 

Address  Edward  J.  Goodrich.  Oberlln,  Ohio,  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  of  ail  the  published  works  of  Mr. 
Finney. 


It  is  now  about  time  that  church  and  Sunday-school 
committees  were  looking  around  for  Christmas  music. 
We  call  attention  to  the  excellent  list  announced  by 
Fillmore  Bros.  Tlteir  publications  are  always  good,  and 
this  year  they  are  more  extensive  and  better  than  ever 
before.  They  have  become  leaders  id  Christmas  music 
publishing. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Business— A  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  facnlty.  Is  beautifully  sitoatM 
wito  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna- 
slnm.  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  wbo  fit  Into  snob  snrronndlngs  received.  For  terms, 
coarse  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  apply  to 

PHtF.BUS  W.  LYON,  A  M..  Principal. 


Pennsylvania. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

CUiEsical,  i^ientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 


Connecticut. 


UPSON  SEMINABY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References;  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  U.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  refereoces  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY.  t^n^r^rTwI^rn: 

BnildingBuaciirpaMed  for  comfort  And  b^th.  Twenty- 
fire  Acree— twelve  innroTe ;  Uke  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Glaasii^  and  MneraJ  course  of  stndy ;  alao^r^Miratory 
aadoptional.  Year cmniDencee Sept  13,1^.  Apnivt  < 
Miss  IJDA  C.  AIaLEN.  Principal.  Bradtord,  Mate. 


HAY  Englaiid  Consemtory  of  Music. 

{The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America.) 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Touijee.  Carl  Faelten,  Director 
Send  for  Prospectus,  givingfullinformation. 
Frank  W.  Hale.  General  Mgr..  Boston,  Mast. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper.  Is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  rip:  ion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due 
The  Etanoelist.  If  so  please  remit  tbe  amount  tc 
The  Evanosust 

38  Union  Squats  N  Y.  City. 


TWO  OF  THE  BE«T 


Best  War  Stories  for  Boys 

EVER  WRITTEN. 


JED.  .4  Boys’  Adventures  In  the  Army  of  "  ’61-66.” 

Bv  Warrek  Lee  Goss.  I2mo.  Illustrated.  |I  50. 
TOM  CLIFTON,  or  Western  Boys  in  Grant  and 
Sherman’s  Army. 

By  the  author  of  “Jed.”  12mo.  Fully  illustrated.  $1.30. 
For  sale  by  ail  Rcxiksellers. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  A  CO.,  New  York  and  Boston. 


wtwtwewt  CLSC  ilWMIMlilW 

i  CHAUTAUQUA  i 


RBAOINO  CIRCLE. 

G  -4  definite  course  in  English  History-  ^ 
I  and  Literature,  Modem  Art,  Geolqgy,  and  . 

Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  L. 

S  Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading.  S 

CTake  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com-  ^ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  ^ 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complete  and  helpful 
A  plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878.  ^ 

A  John  H.  Vincent.  Dept.  34,  Buffalo,  N.  V.  A 

clsc 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

X.N 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  great  ReMmi  from  Pnlilislieif  PricK 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 


MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3d  door  WesPof  Citv  Hall  Park,  -VEIT  FORA, 


asfo 


- - -  - - 

tional  papers,  taking  up  just  those  little  points  of  fine 
manners  which  every  girl  likes  to  know,  and  which 
were  not  touched  upon  in  the  previous  articles. 


$1.00  per  year;  lo  cents  per  copy 
All  Newsdealers 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YOKK. 

New  Y(>kiv  Citv. — ScoMtiPf'esbyterian  C/mrcA. — 
At  our  communion  last  SaMlath  eighteen  new  mei»- 
bers  were  received  into  feBeership,  scMae  (Hi  pitrfes- 
sicm  and  eleven  from  sister  churches.  We  hope  to 
get  into  our  new  edMee,  90th  street  and  Central  Park 
West,  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

David  G.  Wyue. 

KochebTEK.— Sf.  Peter’s  Church.— The  pastor  of 
this  church.  Dr.  A.  J.  Hutton,  recently  gave  a  care¬ 
ful  summary  of  its  history  since  its  organisation  in 
1852.  Of  the  26  original  members,  but  four  remain 
on  the  roll  of  the  church.  The  first  edifice  was  burned 
in  1868,  and  the  present  one  was  soon  built.  Under 
the  present  pastorate  198  members  have  united  by 
confession  and  M  by  letter.  The  deaths  have  been 
48,  dismissed  70,  and  the  net  gain  104.  Dr.  Hutton 
took  occasion  to  thank  the  women  for  their  self- 
denial  and  persistent  good  works,  while  lamenting 
the  indifference  of  many  others.  In  closing  he  urged 
a  renewal  of  effort  and  consecration  to  the  Master  on 
the  part  of  all  his  people. 

The  South  Congregatlunal  Chin'ch of  Rochester  is 
growing  apace  under  the  vigorous  and  devoted  minis¬ 
try  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Riggs,  at  one  time  the  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  the  same  city.  The  main  building  of  the 
South  Church  has  been  much  improved,  and  now  a 
fine  chapel  for  meetings  and  fiourishing  Sunday- 
school  has  been  completed,  and  the  whole  re-dedi- 
cated  with  exceedingly  appropriate  sendees,  includ¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  about  11,500  to  clear  off  all  incum¬ 
brances.  The  morning  of  the  past  Sabbath  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  reception  of  members,  the  pastor  being 
aided  in  the  communion  service  which  followed  by 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgman.  The  afternoon  service  of 
dedication  was  held  at  3.80,  and  was  participated  in 
by  Pastors  Platt,  Harlan,  Taylor,  Stebbins,  and  Coit 
— the  latter  offering  prayer  and  pronouncing  the  ben¬ 
ediction.  The  evening  assembly  was  also  very  large, 
and  was  addressed  by  Drs.  Millard  and  Adams.  Thus 
the  day  proved  a  very  happy  and  memorable  one  for 
the  South  Congregational  Church. 

Chester.— This  church  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hud- 
8on,*as8embled  on  Monday,  Oct.  29,  Dr.  Bonner,  of 
Florida,  moderator,  and  voted  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  H.  McCurdy,  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 


church  ot  MoatgHnery,  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Cbnter  Presbyterian  church. 

PlSNSYLVANIA. 

Lackawanna  PMsbytebt.— An  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  was  helA  in  Meshoppen  and  Mehoopany,  Oct.  26 
when  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Everitt  was  retwived  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  and  installed  pastor  of 
bo4h  (diurcbes.  His  father  the  Rev.  B.  8.  Everitt. 
D.  D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth, 
by  the  request  of  our  Presbytery  gave  the  charge  to 
his  son  in  the  Meshoppeu  church,  and  preached  the 
sermon  in  the  Mehocqmny  church.  All  the  services 
were  unusually  impressive.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Perkins,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
congregations  of  Ulster  and  Ulster  Village  his 
pastoMd  ntations  were  dissolved,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Binghamton  Presbytery,  with  a  view 
to  accept  a  call  from  a  church  in  the  city  of  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Another  faithful  pastor  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Beecher,  requested  release  from  his  pastor¬ 
al  charge  of  the  Wyoming  church,  after  the  second 
Sabbath  in  November.  This  request,  having  the 
coBCnrrenee  of  the  congregation  was  granted.  And 
still  another  pastor  the  Rev.  Frank  E.  Bessey,  asked 
that  his  relations  with  the  Rbme  church  might  be 
dissolved,  and  that  he  be  dismissed  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Congregational  Associatkm.  These  requests 
were  granted.  Two  other  paston  gave  some  indi¬ 
cations  of  resigning  their  charges,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  enough  of  that  sad  kind  of  work  for  one  meet¬ 
ing.  One  new  church  the  First  Peckville  Presby¬ 
terian  was  reported  by  Committee  as  organized  and 
was  enrolled.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilkes,  of  Steuben 
Presbytery,  has  begun  his  w'ork  in  the  Silver  Lake 
and  Liberty  churches.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wyncote.— The  “Wyncote  Outlines,”  distributed 
quarterly  by  Calvary  Presbyterian  church,  attests 
the  activity  of  that  church  and  also  the  skill  of  its 
pastor — the  Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester — in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  work.  He  refers  to  the  sermon 
preached  in  the  above  church  not  long  sin(»  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Sto.rs,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Orange,  as  showing  vividly  how 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  “  manifested  forth  his  glory" 
(John  2  : 11 .)  The  tender  obituary  of  Mrs.  Hattie  A. 
Merrill  Leidy  speaks  of  her  as  one  of  the  original 
members  of  Calvary  church,  organized  in  May,  1892. 

OHIO. 

Youngstown.— The  Rev.  Wm.  G.  White  was  in¬ 


stalled  over  the  Westminster  church,  Octobers. 
Prof.  Timothy  G.  Darling,  D.D.,  of.  Auburn, 
preMching  the  sermon;  Dr.  Swan  giving  the  cbaige 
to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  Evans  to  the  people.  Great 
snc<»es  has  already  attended  Mr.  White's  ministry 
and  a  bright  future  is  before  this  new  church. 

Camden.— The  Rev.  H.  B.  Thayer,  D.D.,  who  was 
supplying  the  church  in  this  town,  died  of  tsrphoid 
fever  at  his  home  November  1.  He  was  a  good  and  | 
useful  man.  J.  K.  G. 

ILLINOIS. 

Hanover.— The  installaticm  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gardner  occurred  (m  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  80.  The 
Rev.  Elliott  W.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Dubuque,  delivered 
an  impressive  sermon  upon  the  providence  of  God, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Lindsay  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chwk 
of  Galena  gave  the  charges  to  pastor  and  people. 
The  pulpit  ot  this  hansdome  new  church  was  taste¬ 
fully  de(M>rated  with  a  profusion  of  chrysanthemums, 
and  the  auditorium  crowded,  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
with  an  appreciative  audien<^.  Mr.  Gardner  came  to 
Hanover  in  June  from  Westminster  Church,  Des 
Molnea  The  new  pastorate  opens  with  assured 
promise  of  blessing. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam.— Dr.  William  L.  Green  <jf  Poynette 
preached  in  the  Assembly  Church  0<;t.  28,  and  gave 
the  address  before  the  Dodge  County  Bible  Society 
on  Sabbath  evening.  Dr.  Green  has  been  directed  by 
the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  to  visit  the  churches  in  the 
interest  of  the  Presbyterial  Academy  at  Poynette. 

OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  met  in  Perry, 
Oct.  23  at  7.30  P.  M.  The  opening  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  B.  H. 
Fields.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Aughey  was  eleirted  modera¬ 
tor,  and  Elders  Wm.  Davis  and  D.  A.  McHugh  tem¬ 
porary  clerks.  The  Rev.  John  Mordy  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Pembina.  Candidate  J.  A. 
IdacGillivray  was  examined  for  licensure  and  ordlna. 
tion,  and  Oct.  81  was  appointed  for  the  ordination 
service  to  take  place  at  New  Pon<»,  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  plan  of  fed¬ 
eration  sent  down  by  the  General  Assembly  was 
approved.  Several  churches  are  engaged  in  building, 
and  three  more  were  voted  aid  for  this  purpose  at  this 
meeting.  Several  new  fields  could  be  (xxiupied  im¬ 
mediately  if  the  men  and  the  money  could  be  secured. 

I  The  Rev.  W.  T.  King  was  reelected  Presbyterial  Mis- 
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sioiuuy.  A  popalkr  meetaog  was  held  in  the  interest 
at  Sabbath-adMol  mission  work.  Reports  from  our 
Sunday -school  missionaries  show  the  great  need  of 
tJiU  new  Territory  for  the  Gospel ;  and  the  work  of 
these  self-sacrificing  moi  who  prepare  the  way  for 
the  home  mis8i<Kiary  and  the  church,  is  endorsed 
most  heartily  by  the  Presbytery.  Advance  all  along 
the  lines  of  work  was  recommended  by  the  various 
committees.  Newkirk  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
the  spring  meeting.  R.  C.  Towksend,  S.  C. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Worcester,  Mass.— The  Rev.  A.  R.  Scott  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  the  ‘Mth  ult. 
The  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland  preached  the  sermon,  and 
the  Rev.  James  T.  Black  charged  the  people.  Pas¬ 
tors  of  churches  in  the  city  also  participated  in  the 
services. 

South  Boston. — The  Rev.  Minot  S.  Hartwell  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  has  been  unan¬ 
imously  c^ed  to  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  vacant 
since  tito  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinman.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well  has  made  a  good  record  in  other  fields,  is  in  the 
prime  of  Hfe,  and  a  door  of  opportunity  is  thus  opened 
for  aggressive  and  fruitful  work  which  he  will  enter 
and  improve  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  ability. 

Pbovidence,  R.  I.—Annlvermry  Ex^-rrises.— The 
'i5th  ult.  marked  the  twenty-second  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  First  Ohurch  of  this  city,  and  W8is  appro¬ 
priately  observed.  The  evening  was  as  nnpropitious 
as  one  could  well  imagine.  The  storm  that  had  raged 
during  the  day  increased  as  evening  came ;  and  the 
outlook  was  gloomy  indeed.  One  could  not  repress 
an  expression  of  agreeable  surprise,  on  entering  the 
church,  to  see  the  auditorium  well  filled  and  the  in¬ 
terest  that  was  apparent  on  all  faces.  The  services 
opened  with  an  excellent  selection  by  the  quartette 
choir,  reading  of  Scripture,  and  prayer,  when  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  McBain,  D.D.,  called  on  the 
Rev.  John  Montgomery  of  Lonsdale.  R.  I.,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  his  pleasure  in  again  participating  in  their 
anniversary  exercises  and  noting  the  evidences  of 
growth  and  proqierity  that  have  been  enjoyed  from 
year  to  year.  The  pastor  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
gave  statistics  of  the  fruits  gathered  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Forty-five  have  been  received  into  the 
ohurch,  and  all  departments  of  church  work,  and 
especially  the  benevolent  agencies,  have  borne  good 
fruit.  Excellent  suggestions  were  offered  for  the 
deepening  of  spiritual  and  social  life  and  for  still  fur¬ 
ther  advance  all  along  the  line.  The  pastor-at-large 
(Mr.  Dewing),  who,  though  indisposed,  had  made  a 
special  effort  to  be  present,  followed  the  pastor,  and 
expressed  much  pleasure  in  the  visible  proofs  of 
the  exuberant  life  and  enthu^asni  of  this  church  in 
this  commercial  centre  of  Rhode  Island.  He  spoke 
of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  through  which  the 
church  has  passed  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  her  his¬ 
tory,  and  characterized  the  present  as  one  of  the 
crowning  occasions  that  reward  patient,  heroic,  and 


forting  it 


Wash  your  Hair 
and  head  with 
Pearline,  and 

m  \  com¬ 

forting  it  is.  A  Pearline 
shampoo,  even  if  you  don’t 
take  it  very  often,  will  keep 
the  scalp  beautifully  clean  and 
healthy.  Don’t  use  too  much. 
Not  that  there’s  any  harm  in 
it,  but  it'll  take  too  long  to 
wash  the  suds  off,  and  y<»u 
might  grumble  about  that. 
Use  your  Pearline  in  the 
bath.  You’ll  feel  invigorated 
after  it.  It’s  very  much  like 
a  Turkish  or  a  Russian  bath 
— except  that  it  costs  almost 
nothing,  and  that  you  take  it 
at  home,  without  any  trouble 
o)r  fuss.  JAMES  PYLE,  N.  Y. 


persistent  endeavor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  l.,arrie,  pastor  of 
a  neighboring  Congregational  church,  made  a  most 
happy  and  fraternal  address ;  and  after  another  se¬ 
lection  by  the  quartette  and  the  benediction,  the 
large  assemblage  was  invited  to  the  basement,  where 
a  bounteous  collation  was  spread.  The  writer  was 
obliged  to  leave  before  this  portion  of  the  festivities 
was  completed  to  catch  the  10  o'clock  train  for  Bos¬ 
ton,  but  the  transition  from  the  brightness  and  cheer 
within  to  the  darkness  and  storm  without  was  one 
not  easily  forgotten. 

Resuming  Work.— The  Rev.  Robert  Court.  D.D., 
has  so  far  recovered  from  a  recent  surgical  opera' 
tion  as  to  resume  his  active  duties,  and  all  his  friends 
will  rejoice  with  him.  D. 

MBS.  MARILLA  HOUGHTON  GALLUP. 

It  was  a  melancholy  November  day,  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  the  year,  when  we  carried  to  her  burial  in 
the  Clinton  Cemetery  one  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  bright  and  winning  example  of  what  is  best 
in  Christian  activity  and  uplifting  life,  Mrs.  Marilla 
Houghton  Gallup,  whose  death  from  apoplexy  oc¬ 
curred  soon  after  midnight  on  the  1st  of  November. 
She  belonged  to  a  large  New  England  family,  whose 
good  influence  has  been  very  widely  extended  in  the 
ministry,  in  science,  education,  literature,  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise.  Of  this  family  of  twelve  the  only 
survivor  in  the  generation  to  which  Mrs.  Gallup  be¬ 
longed  is  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Houghton,  of  the  firm  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  in  Boston. 

Bom  in  1825  in  Sutton,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Gallup  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  where  her  native  gifts 
were  so  fully  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  and  lofty 
purpose  of  Mary  Lyon  that  she  became  herself  an¬ 
other  Mary  Lyon  and  devoted  her  life  to  the  work  of 
a  Christian  educator.  After  teaching  for  a  brief  en¬ 
gagement  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  she  was  called  in  18.52 
to  Ingham  University  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  Here  her 
eight  years  of  skillful  labor  aided  in  lifting  Ingham 
University  to  its  highest  stage  of  prosperity.  Here 
in  1858  she  was  married  by  Chancellor  Samuel  H. 
Cox  to  Dr.  John  C.  Gallup.  After  three  years  in 
Canandaigua.  Dr.  Gallup  and  his  wife  removed  to 
Clinton,  and  began  in  1861  the  work  of  making 
Houghton  Seminary  what  it  now  is— a  recognized 
centre  of  Christian  culture,  with  lines  of  benign  in¬ 
fluence  reaching  to  distant  States  and  into  foreign 
lands.  Previous  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Gallup  in  1884, 
the  control  of  Houghton  Seminary  was  transferred 
to  Principal  A.  G.  Benedict,  but  Mrs.  Gallup  still  re¬ 
tained  a  seat  in  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  all  ways 
aided  the  continuance  of  its  prosperity.  She  was 
president  of  its  Association  of  Alumnae,  and  her  fer¬ 
vent,  motherly  greeting  at  their  annual  reunion  last 
June  could  not  have  been  more  tender  had  she  known 
she  was  with  them  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Since  her  retirement  from  Houghton  Seminary, 
Mrs.  Gallup’s  cwganizlug  and  executive  gifts  have 
been  largely  devoted  to  the  aiding  of  Home  and  For¬ 


eign  Missious.  At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man's  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  New  York  City 
she  was  elected  its  president  for  the  eighth  time. 

At  her  funeral  on  Saturday  last  appropriate  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  W. 
Cortland  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hudson. 
The  bearers  were  President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  Dr. 
Edward  North.  Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  Dr.  F.  M.  Bar- 
rows,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bronson,  and  Prof.  A.  G.  Benedict. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

His  first  and  most  important  duty  is  to  at¬ 
tend  the  school.  ‘This  may  be  regarded  as  bis 
paramount  duty.  It  matters  not  how  learned 
he  may  be,  or  how  excellent  his  piety,  or  how 
great  bis  capaaity  to  impart  knowledge,  if  he 
does  not  attend  the  school  he  is  of  little  value 
as  a  teacher.  I  would  much  prefer  an  incom¬ 
petent  teacher  who  was  regular  in  his  attend¬ 
ance  than  the  most  competent  one  who  was 
frequently  absent.  Of  course  occasions  hap¬ 
pen  when  a  substitute  must  be  provided,  but 
in  such  cases  no  good  teacher  will  permit  the 
superintendent  to  appoint  the  substitute,  he 
will  see  to  that  matter  himself.  Let  your 
scholars  understand  that  whatever  the  weather, 
hot  or  cold,  rain  or  shine,  they  may  count  up¬ 
on  your  presence  in  the  class  and  you  have  in 
a  great  measure  secured  prompt  and  regular 
attendance  on  their  part. 

The  next  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  study  his 
scholars.  He  can  do  them  very  little  good 
unless  be  knows  them,  and  by  knowing  them 
I  do  not  mean  the  acquaintance  which  he 
forms  in  the  class.  He  must  know  them  in 
their  homes,  understand  their  surroundings, 
appreciate  the  difficulties  they  have  to  en¬ 
counter  and  the  peculiar  environments  in 
which  they  live.  He  should  know  them  in 
their  school  life,  the  lines  of  thought  upon 
which  their  minds  are  engaged,  and  the 
domestic  and  social  questions  that  press  upon 
and  effect  them.  Until  he  has  studied  his 
scholars  in  all  their  walks  of  life  he  can 
hardly  expect  to  do  them  much  good  as  their 
teacher. 

The  next  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  pray  for 
his  scholars,  and  by  prayer  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  shall,  at  stated  intervals,  remember  them 
in  his  devotions,  but  I  mean  that  he  shall 
have  them  and  their  interests  prominent  in  his 
mind  and  upon  bis  heart,  so  that  when  he  is 
disengaged  and  his  mind  naturally  turns  to 
the  things  that  engross  his  efforts,  they  will 
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not  be  forgotten.  By  prayer  I  mean  talking 
over  their  interests  and  their  concerns  with 
Qod.  He  cannot  take  every  case  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  for  his  advice,  nor  can  he  safely  talk  over 
such  matters  even  with  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  certainly  not  with  his  friends  or 
acquaintances,  but  there  is  One  with  whom 
he  may  freely  and  at  all  times  commune.  He 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  going  over  their  in¬ 
terests,  thinking  out  the  best  way  to  interest 
or  benefit  them,  and  in  so  doing  take  into  his 
counsels  that  One  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to 
hear  and  whose  hand  is  ever  ready  to  help. 

The  next  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  study  the 
lesson.  I  do  not  advise  special  preparation  for 
particular  scholars  or  particular  classes,  but 
simply  that  he  should  make  the  principal 
thoughts  of  the  lesson  his  own.  Let  these 
thoughts  be  in  his  mind  during  the  week, 
and  as  he  turns  them  over  from  day  to  day  he 
will  find  that  he  gets  a  fuller  and  stronger 
grasp  of  the  spiritual  truths  involved  and 
that  he  will  become  saturated  as  it  were  with 
them.  He  will  not  fail  to  find  a  message  to 
hie  class  befere  the  end  of  the  week,  and  he 
should  not  give  up  the  study  of  the  lesson  un¬ 
til  that  message  comes  to  him. 

The  next  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  the 
lesson,  but  this  is  of  minor  importance.  If  he 
has  done  the  prior  and  more  important  duties, 
he  need  have  little  concern  about  teaching 
the  lesson.  It  will  teach  itself. 

Now,  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher, 
they  of  course  lie  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties, and  if  those  duties  are  well  performed, he 
has  fully  discharged  hie  responsibilities. 


THE  GREY  FRIARS’  CHURCH. 


ing  these  last  three  yean  from  any  interference 
whatever  in  ecclesiastical  matters  (I  think  the 
missions  of  the  Southern  Church  have  done 
the  same),  except  as  the  individual  mission¬ 
aries  exercise  their  prerogatives  as  presbyten 
I  in  the  Presbyteries. 

The  same  question  appeared  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Theological  Seminary.  The 
Seminary  was  located  temporarily  at  Sao  Padl. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  if  the  generous 
offer  of  the  Southern  Church  of  land  and 
buildings  is  still  attainable,  and  if  the  yellow 
fever  does  not  appear,  the  Seminary  will  be 
established  at  Campinas. 

The  discussions  were,  on  the  whole,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  spirit,  and  although  exceeding  plain¬ 
ness  and  frankness  were  used  in  pointing  the 
dangerous  points,  past,  present,  and  future, 
yet  the  Spirit  of  God  ruled  us  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  settled  without  unpleasantness  of 
any  kind. 

The  general  result  of  all  our  consideration 
was  that  there  should  be  no  separation  of  the 
foreign  and  native  forces,  as  in  some  fields, 
but  that  all,  hand  in  hand,  should  push  for¬ 
ward  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  land  of 

_  :  the  Southern  Cross.  The  Synod  closed  with 

Church’  Milton  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  religious  exercises  of  the  deepest  so^mnity^ 


in  those  deposing  days, 

••  Men  whose  life,  learning:,  faith,  and  pure  intent 
Would  have  been  held  in  hiuh  esteem  by  Paul. 
Must  now  be  named  and  printed  heretics.” 

_  T.  D 

1  THE  SYNOD  OF  BRAZIL. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  was  most  encouraging;  105,000  milreis 
were  contributed  by  the  churches  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ministers  during  the  past  three 
years.  60,000  directly  to  the  pastors,  and  4.5,  - 
000  through  the  Home  Board.  This  sum  is 
equal  to  $25,000  or  more.  Beside  this,  large 


Dear  Evangelist :  By  a  singular  coincidence,  j 
when  you  gave  us  that  beautiful  engraving  of  t 
the  Grey  Friars’  Church,  Edinburgh,  I  was  j 
reading  the  works  of  one  who  was  pastor  of  1 
that  church  in  the  “troublous  and  boiling  ' 
times”  (as  Fuller  calls  them)  of  Charles  the  ^ 
First.  His  name  was  Andrew’  Ramsay.  He 
was  a  man  of  note  in  Edinburgh.  He  had 
been  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  the  rector  of  the  University  also. 
To  the  literary  world  he  was  known  as  a  Latin 
poet  of  rare  merit,  as  the  stately  hexameters 
of  his  “Poemata  Sacra”  testify.  But  alas !  this 
“accomplished  man,”  of  whom  the  University 
and  Grey  Friars  were  proud,  did  not  hold  all 
his  honors  until  his  dying  day.  I  find  in  the 
Preface  to  his  “Poemata”  this  extract  from 
the  memoirs  of  Bishop  Guthry :  “The  Assem¬ 
bly  silenced  two  ministers  at  Edinburgh,  viz; 
Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay  and  Mr.  William  Colvil, 
who  for  their  reverence  in  bearing,  diligence 
in  their  calling,  and  strictness  in  their  con¬ 
versation  were  ornaments  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.”  My  attention  has  been  called  also 
to  Balfour’s  Annals  of  Scotland,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  in  1049  many  ministers  were 
deposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  “a^oi^st 
whom  were  Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Colvil.  two  worthy  and  learned  men. 
They  were  much  regretted  by  honest  men  an 
those  who  truly  loved  peace  and  truth.  ”  But 
Principal  Bailie,  a  member  of  that  Assembly, 
wrote,  per  contra  :  “As  for  Mr.  Andrew  am 
say,  all  this  year  he  carried  himself  in  a  can¬ 
tankerous  way,  yet  I  could  not  voice  to  depose 
a  man  of  such  age  and  parts,  so  in  that  vote 
I  was  silent,  though  some  of  my  friends  wrote 

sharp  letters  to  me  for  it.  ”  .... 

His  great  offence  was  this :  he  maintained 
that  the  expedition  into  England  for  the  relief 
of  King  Charles  was  lawful.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  “an  actual  minister  for  above  fifty- 
three  years,  whereof  he  had  served  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  thirty  six  of  the  same.” 

Such  men  as  the  pastor  of  the  Grey  Friars’ 


The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  sums  were  given  for  general  cungregational 
Brazil  has  just  closed  its  third  triennial  meet-  expenses,  buildings,  and  the  poor, 
ing.  This  Synod  was  organized  in  1888  by  the  During  the  past  three  years  one  minister 
union  of  the  missions  and  Presbyteries  organ-  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  six  others, 
ized  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presby-  among  them  our  most  valued  helpers  went  to 
terian  Churches  in  Brazil.  The  meeting  took  their  eternal  home.  -To  o"® 

place  in  the  church  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sep-  Brazilian  has  been  ordained 
tember  6th  18th,  and  was  ably  presided  over  men  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Sou 
bvthe  Rev.  A.  B.  Trajano,  one  of  the  older  Board.  At  least  ten  young  men  are  candidates 
B'razilian  pastors,  and  for  many  years  pastor  for  the  ministry.  To  suppl^y  the  churches 
nf  thfi  Rio  church  already  organized,  to  visit  the  fields  already 

The  attendance  was  not  as  full  as  could  be  open  and  sown,  taxes  our  liinited  force  to  the 
wished,  as  seven  of  the  ministers  who  live  in  utmost.  From  the  regions  beyond  come  in- 
the  Northern  States  were  unable  to  be  present,  numerable  calls  which  we  cannot  answer. 
?h,re“  «e  .t  the  WMion,  thirteen  God  grnnt  th.t  neither  home  nor  Br.n.i..n 

American  and  twelve  Branilinn  mlnletere,  and  chnrcheowill  rest  content  with  laurel,  flready 

^Thrburning  question  before  the  Synod  was  the  work  in  Brazil  as  a  sign 
thif  Which  ,.*tL  prohlen,  ot  all  the  more  ad-  - 


that  wnicn  ib  tuo  - -  ,  s 

vanced  mission  churches,  the  relative  power  work  until  the  day  of 


and  influence  of  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
the  native  pastor.  The  chief  difficulty  that 
confronts  us  in  the  consideration  of  ths  ques- 
ton  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  foreign  mis- 


J.\MES  B.  Rodgers. 


Rio  Janeiro.  Oct.  1, 18M, 


When  we  learn  to  thankfully  notice  the 


ton  arises  from  the  fact  tnat  tne  roreign  mis^  blessings  of  life,  their  number  steadily 

sionaries  on  the  fleld  “®  ^  .  increases  and  each  becomes  sweeter  than  it 

the  Presbyteries  to  which  they  belong,  which  before  -Our  Little  Blessings, 

are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  parent 
Church,  but  also  to  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  which  commission  them.  No  men  can 
serve  two  masters,  however  saintlike  they  may 
be,  for  a  long  time,  without  one  of  them  in¬ 
terfering  or  seeming  to  interfere  with  the 
pow’ers  and  privileges  of  the  other. 

Three  vears  ago  the  “Plan  of  Union'  on 
which  the  Synod  was  organized  was  so  amend¬ 
ed,  or  rather,  explained,  that  the  Boards  and 
Presbyteries  had  joint  authority  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  dislocation  (the  Portuguese  term  for 
the  removal  of  a  man  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other)  of  missionaries  and  Brazilian  pastors 
who  received  their  salaries  from  the  Boards. 

Over  the  other  Brazilian  ministers  the  Presby-  ] 
teries  have  sole  authority. 

It  was  charged  that  this  rule  had  been 
broken  in  several  cases  by  the  missions.  The 
complaint  arose  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  cases,  and  as  soon  as  the  proper 
explanations  were  made,  the  complaint  was 
withdrawn.  In  fact,  the  mission  of  the 
Northern  Church  has  carefully  abstained  dur- 
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AN  ALL-THE  YEAB- ROUND  HOME  IN  THE 
MOUTH. 

A  number  of  Tears  ago  a  clergyman  from  a 
Northern  city,  searching  for  a  climate  which 
he  hoped  would  bring  healing  to  a  member  of 
bis  family  who  had  developed  a  tendency  to 
pulmonary  disease,  fixed  upon  a  region  in 
Southwestern  North  Carolina  as  the  one  that 
furnished  the  climatic  conditions  sought.  On 
part  of  the  twenty  thousand  acres  which  he 
purchased — most  of  which  has  passed  into 
other  bands— a  little  village  grew  up,  called 
Tryon.  from  part  of  the  mountain  range  near 
which  it  is  situated  ;  the  number  of  its  perma¬ 
nent  residents  not  now  exceeding  two  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  position  of  Tryon  and  the  region  about 
it,  on  the  south  side  of  the  crescent -shaped 
mountain  range,  with  a  free  opening  south¬ 
ward  toward  the  level  country,  beyond,  gives, 
during  winter,  a  peculiar  warmth  and  dryness. 
This,  for  the  same  reason  that  on  sunny  win¬ 
ter  days,  with  the  wind  in  the  north,  it  is 
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warmer  and  dryer  onr  the  anuth  aide  oC  a  high, 
thick  stone  wall  than  on  the  north  side ;  and 
warmer  close  t«  it  than  at  some  distance  away, 
not  only  because  the  wall  shields  from  the 
north  wind,  but  because  it  refiects  the  sun’s 
rays  and  radiates  the  heat  which  it  has  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Just  so  with  the  south  side  of  this 
mountain  range ;  it  absorbs  and  radiates  heat, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  presents  a  protect¬ 
ing  wall  that  shields  from  winter  winds.  Of 
course  Tryon  has  its  cold  and  disagreeable 
days ;  but  when  it  is  cold  and  disagreeable 
here,  it  is  more  so  elsewhere,  even  a  few  miles 
away. 

Persons  stopping  in  the  higher  altitudes  in 
winter  have  found  they  were  greatly  benefitted 
by  a  change  to  the  milder  air  of  this  sheltered 
mountain  “harbor.”  A  careful  record  kept 
during  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of  18tt8 
showed  that  while  this  “thermal  belt”  shared 
in  the  cold  wave  that  swept  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  the  weather  in  Tryon  was  milder  than  in 
the  regions  immediately  south  and  north  of 
us ;  the  general  temperature  being  only  four 
degrees  colder  than  that  of  Jacksonville,  Flor¬ 
ida,  where  the  chilly  salt-sea  air  exercises  a 
modifying  infiuence  on  the  climate.  The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  Why  do  not  the  same 
conditions  make  Tryon  correspondingly  hotter 
in  summer?  The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  sun  bears  northward,  the  rays 
that  struck  the  slope  almost  at  right  angles  in 
winter,  fall  upon  it  so  nearly  perpendicularly 
in  summer  as  to  much  diminish  their  power. 
It  is  said  that  cyclones  and  tornadoes  have 
never  visited  this  region ;  when  they  strike 
against  the  mountain  wall  their  power  is  bro¬ 
ken  ;  they  are  either  dissipated  or  bound  into 
the  air  and  pass  over  the  mountain  tops. 

The  railroad  from  Spartanburg  to  Asheville 
enters  the  Appalachian  system  near  to  the 
Tryon  station,  and  passes  through  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  Melrose  and  Great  Warrior,  two  spurs 
of  the  mountain  range ;  and  climbing  upward 
and  upward,  it  reaches  the  plateau,  forty  two 
miles  away,  on  which  Asheville  is  situated, 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Spartanburg  is 
twenty-six  miles  south  of  Tryon,  in  a  level 
countr}'.  Our  mountain  range  is  from  two  to 
three  miles  distant  from  the  village,  by  air 
measure,  and  is  over  3,000  feet  high.  Its 
rounded  summits — variously  named — outlined 
on  a  cloudless  and  serene  evening  sky,  ever  re¬ 
mind  one  of  Bunyan’s  “  Delectable  Mountains.  ” 
A  hotel— not  very  large— has  been  built  high 
up  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tryon.  The  environ¬ 
ing  country  has  many  beautiful  drives  and 
bridle  ways ;  one  of  the  former  of  six  miles, 
to  the  top  of  “  Rocky  Spur,  ”  looks  out  upon 
magnificent  scenery  along  nearly  its  entire 
course,  and  on  its  summit  may  be  seen  a  vast 
panorama  extending  for  miles  and  miles  in 
every  direction. 

This  is  in  general  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  consists  of  terrace-like  eleva¬ 
tions  that  gradually  increase  in  height  west 
ward  to  the  mountains ;  or  they  may  be  called 
a  system  of  ridges  and  ravines,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  often  fine  freestone  springs  of  water, 
with  a  rare  occurrence  of  mineral  springs, 
especially  sulphur.  The  altitude  of  the  ham¬ 
let  is  greatly  in  its  favor,  being  sufficient  to 
^ive  pure  invigorating  air  in  summer,  and  yet 
not  so  great  as  to  make  the  transition  from 
noontide  heat  to  after  sunset  and  midnight 
cold  so  extreme  as  to  be  a  hurtful  shock  to 
feeble  constitutions,  as  is  the  case  in  all  places 
on  much  higher  altitudes.  The  list  is  long  of 
persons  suffering  from  various  ailments,  who 
have  been  much  benefited  by  the  air  of  this 
mountain  hamlet  and  “  harbor” ;  not,  however, 
that  marvellous  and  well-nigh  miraculous 
cures  have  been  wrought  here,  but  real  cli¬ 
matic  evils  have  been  escaped  and  actual 


benefits  have  been  experienced  in  the  Tr^-on 
region.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to  have  life  pro¬ 
longed,  if  for  only  a  few  years ;  it  is  no  slight 
thing  to  have  the  power  for  useful  work 
prolonged,  however  small  and  unnoticed  that 
work  may  be.  Exertion,  physical  and  men¬ 
tal,  on  the  part  of  invalids,  is  here  within 
their  power,  which  in  a  less  favorable  climate 
would  be  simply  impossible. 

There  are  three  churches  in  this  village. 
Congregational,  Episcopal  and  Baptist.  Each 
has  a  very  plain  but  comfortable  frame  build¬ 
ing.  and  all  are  aided  by  their  respective  de¬ 
nominational  agencies.  The  public  school 
offers  this  winter  unusually  good  privileges ; 
its  teacher  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  college 
graduate,  and  an  experienced  instructor. 
There  are  private  teachers  also  of  a  very  high 
order,  who  form  part  of  a  choice  literary  and 
scholarly  social  circle ;  they  receive  a  few 
pupils  at  their  own  homes. 

The  “native  mountain  people”  of  this  region 
are  impoverished  in  every  possible  sense  of 
that  word ;  they  greatly  need  an  industrial 
boarding-school  of  the  very  highest  order  and 
of  the  most  positive  Christian  character. 

M.  R.  L. 

Ttrom,  October,  1894. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 

The  Hartford  Annuity  Insurance  Company  offers  in 
ducements  to  agents  ttiat  are  worthy  of  attention.  Send 
to  A.  F.  Smith.  Superintendent  of  Agents  for  informa¬ 
tion,  mentioning  The  Evangelist  in  each  case. 

Among  the  816  organs  built  bv  Johnson  &  Son  of  Weet- 
tield.  Mass.,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  fortv-flve  have 
been  sent  to  Chicago,  fourteen  to  Cleveland,  twenty-two 
to  Buffalo,  each  of  which  have  been  two  or  three  manual 
organs.  Send  to  that  firm,  Westfield,  Mass  ,  for  illus¬ 
trations  and  circulars,  showing  where  816  organs  have 
been  set  op  by  this  firm. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  are  in  need  of  an' 
reading  stands  or  dictionary  holders  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  address  The  Holloway  Company,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  for  information  and  illustrated  ca  alogne. 
We  make  no  mistake  in  advising  our  readers  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Brass  Fire  Goods, 

FENDER.S,  FIRE  SCREENS.  ANDIRONS.  FIRE  SETS 
COAL  AND  WOOD  STANDS. 

HEARTH  BROOMS,  Ac..  &C. 


130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 


Potcls. 

THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  borne  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  von  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 


CREST  VIEW  QREENWICH.  CT. 

SANITARIUM.  'r  •  • 

Ab«olately  healthful;  very  accessible:  superior  accommo¬ 
dations:  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tnmors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  nse  of  the  kuUe. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  enre 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  8.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  onr  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BROWN  A  SON  North  Adsms,  Bsss. 
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IODIDE  OF 
IBON. 


ALSO  IN  SYEU?. 


;no  for  catalogue 

•L*DOUOLAa 


EAGLE  BRAND  THE  BEST 

ROOFING 

U  unequal  ed  for  House.  Bam.  Factory  or  OutbuildluRs, 
and  cnafa  half  the  price  of  ahingles,  tin  or  iron.  It  ir 
ready  for  use,  and  easily  applied  by  anyone.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof.  NO  TAR  USED. 

EXCELSIOR  FAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
1S5  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Specially  reeommend>  d  by  the  medical  csleb- 
I Hies  of  the  World  lor  Scrofula.  (Tumors,  Kinu’s 
Evil),  and  tho  early  staKes  ot Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blo' d.  and  for 
stimulaiioK  and  reKuIating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  '‘BLANCIARD.” 

E.  Focoera  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Grand  NATIONAU  AWARD' 
of  16,600  francs.  I 


AIT  INVIGOMTING  TONia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  rue  Diwnot,  Paris. 

E  FOUGERA  &  uU.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  usino 

WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  Eim  ORUMS. 


New  scientific  inTention,  entirely  different  In 
construction  from  nil  other  devices.  Assist  the 
denf  when  nil  other  devices  fell,  and  where  medi* 
cnl  skill  has  foven  no  relief.  Ther  are  safe, 
comfortable  and  invisible;  have  no  wire  or  strinf 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WiLSON  EAR  DRUM  CO. 
I^Uention  this  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


25c.  a  Bottle.  Immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  in  the  market.  Continued  increased  demand. 
Vll  drugguts  sell  it. 


DYSn 


iFLOUR. 


Special  Diah^£  Barley  On^ols* 
ana  Patent  BiscuiK\n1^  PaUry  Flour. 
VnHvGledA  AngrlcfSoVCiirape. 

Panphlets  an  Bajlbg  Sables  Free. 

Write  Farwell  A^in^V^ertoi^N.TM  U.S.A. 


Ridge’s  Food  TS 

at  the  highest  point  with  the 
least  possible  demand  on  the 
digestive  organs. 


AN  EXAMPLE  IN  ROAD-MAKING. 

The  experience  of  a  community  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  securing  better  roads  must  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  every  community  that  is  without 
them.  Warren  County,  Miss.,  of  which  Vicks¬ 
burg  is  the  metropolis,  has  done  a  good  deal 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  Commercial-Herald  of  that  city  pre¬ 
sents  a  valuable  summary  of  the  work. 

It  is  a  section  where  man  bridges  upon  the 
highways  are  required,  as  the  larger  portion 
of  the  county’s  area  is  a  high  plateau  sloping 
rapidly  toward  the  Mississippi,  Yazoo,  and 
Big  Black  Rivers,  and  abounding  in  water- 
ocourses,  large  and  small.  A  single  road  is 
said  to  have  seven  bridges  upon  it.  Formerly 
brides  were  almost  aways  made  of  wood,  but 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  structural  iron  of 
late  years  has  rendered  it  possible  to  substi¬ 
tute  this  material.  This  is  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  economy  and  efficiency,  as  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  iron  bridge  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  a  wooden  one,  while  its  period  of 
usefulness  is  much  longer. 

A  large  part  of  the  road  work  in  Warren 
County  since  1893  has  been  done  by  the  county 
convicts.  A  statute  forbids  the  leasing  of  the 
convicts  outside  of  the  county,  and  as  no 
lessee  could  be  found  in  the  county,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  had  no  choice  except  to  employ 
them  on  public  works  or  maintain  them  in 
idleness  The  former  policy  was  decided  upon, 
and  it  has  worked  so  well  that  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  pursued  indefinitely. 

The  average  number  of  convicts  employed 
has  been  twenty-five,  and  the  cost  of  their 
employment,  including  equipment,  clothing, 
maintenance,  and  all  other  expenses,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,000  a  year.  A  large  part  of  this 
expense  would  be  inevitable  if  they  w-erfe  kept 
locked  up  in  idleness.  The  humanity  of  this 
system  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  deaths 
have  occurred  among  the  force  during  the 
twenty  months,  and  that  the  men  are  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
.  ment,  therefore,  seems  to  be  assured. 


HOUSKHOIiD. 

White  Celeky  Sauce.— Boil  two  large  heads 
of  celery  until  tender,  in  saltwater;  drain  and 
cut  into  hits  half  an  inch  long.  Thicken  one 
teacupful  of  th.e  broth  in  which  the  fowl  was 
boiled  with  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour ; 
add  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  little 
salt  and  grated  nutmeg,  then  one  teacupful  of 
milk  or  cream.  Stir  and  beat  until  it  is 
smooth ;  put  in  the  celery ;  heat  almost  to 
boiling,  stirring  all  the  while;  serve  in  a 
tureen  or  pour  it  over  the  boiled  fowl. 

Green  Tomato  Catsup.— Take  a  peek  of 
green  tomatoes  and  boil  soft  in  half  a  gallon 
of  vinegar.  When  done  press  through  a  sieve, 
add  a  teacup  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  white 
mustard  seed,  one  ounce  of  celery  seed,  half 
an  ounce  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice, 
and  black  pepper,  four  ounces  of  horse-radish, 
one  dozen  silver  skinned  onions,  chopped  fine ; 
one  ounce  of  garlic.  Boil  till  very  thick.  Take 
from  the  fire,  add  three  pints  of  strong  vin¬ 
egar,  bottle,  and  it  will  keep  for  years. 

Mango  Pickle.— Put  in  brine  for  a  week  or 
ten  days ;  then  put  in  a  kettle,  cover  with 
vinegar  and  water,  and  steam  for  several  hours. 
Be  careful  not  to  boil.  The  stuffing  for  the 
mangoes  is  made  as  follows:  One  large  head 
of  cabbage,  chopped  as  if  for  slaw ;  sprinkle 
well  with  salt;  let  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
drain  oflF  the  brine ;  add  one  half  dozen  onions, 
chopped  fine  (these  must  be  sprinkled  with 
salt  also),  ten  cents’  worth  of  celery  seed,  five 
cents’  worth  each  of  white  mustard  seed  and 
black  mustard  seed  ;  one  dessert  spoonful  each 
of  red  pepper,  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon ;  one 
teacupful  of  white  sugar,  a  handful  of  horse¬ 
radish  scraped  fine,  four  tablespoonsfuls  of 
olive  oil.  Stuff  each  mango  and  sew  up.  Boil 
sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  well.  Pour  over 
pickles  while  hot. 


Delightful  Reading 


Ansemic  Women 

with  pale  or  sallow  complexions, 
or  suffering  from  skin  eruptions 
or  scrofulous  blood,  will  find 
quick  relief  in  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
All  of  the  stages  of  Emaciation, 
and  a  general  decline  of  health, 
are  speedily  cured. 


^ttudsion 

takes  away  the  pale,  haggard 
look  that  comes  with  General 
Debility.  It  enriches  the  blood, 
stimulates  the  appetite,  creates 
healthy  flesh  and  brings  back 
strength  and  vitality.  For  Coughs, 
Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  'weak 
Lungs,  Consumption  and  Wasting  Dis* 
oases  of  Children. 

Senti  for  our  pamphlet.  Mailed  FREE. 

ScDtt&aowne,  H.  y.  AMOruggUU.  50c.and$l. 

W.  L.  Douglas 

OUAET  ISTHEaCST. 
OflWEe  NOSQUEAKINa 

*5.  CORDOVAN, 

FRENCH&  ENAMELLED  calf: 

^.*3.»RNE(Vlff&KANeAnoa 

^6.3PP0UCE.3  SOLES. 

*2.^1.^.?  BoysSchoolShoesl 

•LADIES* 


Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 


B  Free  fnim  fat 

SS  and  Kelatine, 
of  flne  flavor. 
Ita  excellence 
^  never  vaiiea. 


Holds  yonribook  and  dictionary  In 
just  tne  riebt  place  and  angle.  Can 
look  up  words  wi'hont  getting  np,  or 
putting  down  your  book.  Racks  for 
other  books.  Place  for  lamp:  writing 
table,  too.  A  restful,  beloful  com¬ 
panion  for  home  or  office.  Best 
Cbrittmas  gift  for  soung  or  old. 


Great Ame RICAN  ■•jTx 


A 


Company 


WUlICbLUaO  Kit.  IVI  JVUUK 

_  Thousands  sold.  rafaJo«*e/re«.  Hold¬ 
ers  for  Century,  Webster's,  and  Standard  dictionaries. 
HOLIiOWAT  BEtniNG  8TASI».  Cayahoga  Falla,  Okie 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITNAH&SON, 

tInvemtors  AND  Sole  Mants.  *i*  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Governor  Thomas  M.  Holt  of  North  Carolina  writes  from  the  Executive 
Department,  Raleigh,  February  8th,  1892: 

“I  have  used  your  Electropoise  occasionally  for  rheumatism,  and  have 
always  found  relief  from  its  use.” 


Can  the  Electropoisc  Cure  where  other  remedies  fail  ? 

Is  often  asked  of  it.  In  some  cases,  Yes!  In  many  others.  No!  By  applying 
oxygen  directly  into  the  whole  cappillary  circulation,  thence  to  the  inner  cir¬ 
culation,  thus  reaching  the  most  remote  parts,  the  Electropoise  has  a  power 
to  cure  cases  that  medication  does  not  reach.  Yours  may  be  one  that  it  can 
cure.  It  wiU  cost  you  nothing  to  get  a  descriptive  book.  Write  for  one. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

1122  Broadway,  -  Madison  Square, 
NEW  YORK. 


Rheumatism  Twenty  Years. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1894. 

Qentlemen Some  time  ago  you  asked 
me  to  allow  you  to  use  my  letter  as  a  testi« 
monial.  At  that  time  I  was  uot  willing,  as 
I  wished  to  test  the  matter  still  farther. 
Nearly  four  months  ago  I  rented  an  Elec¬ 
tropoise  of  you  I  had  so  little  faith  in  it 
that  I  kept  it  a  profound  secret  1  used  it 
faithfully,  following  directions  carefully  1 
now  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  benefltted 
more  than  I  deemed  possible  in  my  most 
extravagant  dreams.  My  disease  was  rheu¬ 
matism  ol  over  twenty  years’  standinii, 
commencing  gradually,  and  growing  worse 
from  year  to  year.  During  the  last  year  it 
had  advanced  very  rapidly :  my  joints  were 
stiff  and  sore ;  my  hands  were  numb ;  it  be¬ 
came  difficult  to  raise  my  feet  from  the  floor; 
I  was  never  tree  from  pain ;  a  good  night’s 
sleep  was  “the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.” 
To-day  I  can  go  up  and  down  stairs  as  easily 
as  I  could  thirty  years  ago ;  can  walk  u  ith 
ease ;  the  numbness  and  soreness  has  gone 
Irom  my  hands,  and  I  sleep  well.  To  be 
sure  1  sometimes  feel  twinges  of  pain,  and 
realize  that  my  old  enemy  is  not  entirely 
routed,  but  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  I  shall 
be  cured  in  time.  If  this  loiter  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  I  cheeriully  place  it  at  your  dis 
pooal.  Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  HJ5LEN  M.  POTTER. 


Miss  Histyle 

has  had  her  new  visit- 
gown  made  with 
'  'V  gores  in  the 

skirt  and  finished 
%  with  the  fashionable 
“Redfern” 

Bias  Corded 
\  Velvet, 


MRS.  HARRIET  COE  CITRTIS. 

At  Cincinnati,  on  the  19th  of  October,  there  pa.s.sed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time  a  Christian  woman  who 
had  exerted  a  deep  and  moulding  Christiani  nil uence, 
on  young  men  especially,  through  the  greater  part  of 
t  wo  generations.  It  was  Mrs.  Harriet  Coe  Curtis,  the 
daughter  of  a  minister,  the  Kev.  Harvey  Coe  of  Huti* 
son,Ohio ;  the  wife  of  a  minister,  Dr.  Eleroy  Curtis  c  f 
Cleveland ;  and  the  mother  of  a  minister,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Curtis  of  Cincinnati.  The  surviving  students  of 
Western  Reserve  College  of  earlier  days  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  hospitable  home  of  “  Father  ”  Coe  and  the 
wise  and  Chri^itian  regard  there  shown  for  their  mate¬ 
rial  and  spiritual  well-being.  Every  member  of  that 
household,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  was  devoteil  to 
the  welfare  of  the  College  and  the  students.  No  self- 
denials  were  too  great  if  any  real  interests  could  be 
promoted.  Here  was  encouragement  for  the  di.s- 
couraged.  sympathy  for  the  troubled,  aid  for  the 
sick,  and  needed  reproof  for  the  thoughtless.  Here 
hundreds  of  students  received  an  impetus  for  good 
which  never  left  them. 

Mrs.  Curtis  became  a  Christian  in  early  childhood. 
A  sweet  singer,  she  consecrated  her  voice  as  well  as 
all  her  powers  to  Christ  and  the  Church.  As  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Curtis,  her  strong,  unselfish  character 
was  not  only  his  continual  aid,  bnt  the  kind  and 
c.ontinual  helper  of  all  in  the  two  Presbyterian 
churches,  at  Middlebury  aud  Cleveland,  to  which  her 
husband’s  ministry  was  given. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Curtis  in  1887,  most  of  her 
time  was  spent  at  Washington  with  her  son,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Curtis,  to  whom  the  Columbian  Exposition  was 
largely  indebted  for  its  success.  It  was,  however,  at 
the  home  of  her  other  son,  the  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Au¬ 
burn  Presb3rterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  that  her  earth¬ 
ly  life  was  ended.  For  some  years  she  had  been  a 
sufferer,  but  no  suffering  marked  her  close.  She 
“fell  on  sleep.” 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  Cleveland,  and 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Hayden  and  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Ludlow,  Dr.  Curtis’s  successor  in  the  Miles  Park 
Church.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  that 
church  were  present  to  look  upon  that  loved  counte¬ 
nance  amin.  Many  also  came  from  the  Western 
Reserve  University  to  show  their  regard  for  one  who 
had  done  much  for  that  institution  in  its  struggling 
infancy.  Her  two  sons,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Farrand  of 
Detroit,  with  others  of  that  family,  were  there  as 
earth  was  laid  to  earth  in  sure  and  certain  hope. 

Many  who  may  read  this  brief  notice  will  grate- 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


Orrrgaitrm,  t.fggins.  Imh-.Ii’m  Wml 
tf  ool  Solm,  “  Alattka  ”  Brd- 
*  r  -om  Sorkn,  nud  Frit  Slipprrii. 

H  ighest  award  at  World’s  Fair.  Absolutely  the  best. 
If  dealer  doesn’t  have  them,  send  to  us  at  once, 

W.  H.  WILEY  A  SON, 

Box  l')23,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 


"V  Bias 

.  .  Velveteen 

a  brand 

of  the  famous  Skirt  Binding. 

Look  for  S.  H.  &  M.”  First  (^lua'ity  fni  the  lab*  I  of 
every  b  M  you  buy. 


NOVELTIES 


DRESS  FABRICS 


Astrachan  Effects, 

Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots, 

Stiletto  Cloths, 

HOMESPUNS,  CAMEL’S  HAIR, 

DIAGONALS,  SERGES, 

Scotch  Clan  and  French  Plaids. 
CREPES  AND  CREPONS 

For  Evening  and  Houee  Wear. 

Embroidered  Cloths. 


iJKioN  square;^ 
MEW  YORK* 


fully  recall  many  pleasant  memories  of  the  depart^, 
but  none  will  have  pleasanter  recollections  tnan  he 


who  writes  these  few  commemorative  words. 

Thomas  Doogett. 

Bbtan,  Ohio,  Oct.  25  1^. 


The  Coffee  Habit. 

is  difficult  to  throw  oflT, '  specially  if  one's epicuiean  taste 
leads  to  the  us  t  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  in  this  popular  beverage.  Its  superiority  to 
cream  is  admitted.  Rich  flavor  aud  uniform  consis¬ 
tency. 


Penknife  Pencil 


A  Pencil  whb  a  Pen-Knife  attachment.  A  clever 
combinatioa.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencil  Eraser,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  hand.  The  blade  slips  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed.  Greatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  bu^  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  so  cents  for  three  samples.  THR 
WlCikLAMD  MFO.  CO,.  Frousont.  O..  Bos  R- 


&LO<xZwci^  c^y  i 


No  Safbb  or  mobk  ErriCACious  Rembdt  can  be  had 
for  Cotiuhs.  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat,  than  ”  Btovm'n 
Bronchial  Troches.” 
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That  Delicious 
Flavor, 


which  you  relish  so  much  in 
the  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Cafes,  can  be  secured  at  home, 
by  using 


Extract  of 


1,000  yards  Changeable  Arnuires,  tine 
all  wool  and  tirnily  woven,  at  45  cents 
per  yard. 

1,500  yards  assorted  Tweeds  and 
Cheviots,  Dappled  ^ilk  Checks  and 
pretty  Silk  Sprinkled  Mixtures,  at  49 
cents  per  yard.  ’ 

800  yards  Bright  Plaids,  with  Satin 
Bars,  yoiithtul  styles,  at  50  cents  per 
yard. 

1,209  yards  all  wool,  50-inch  Honi(‘- 
sp  in,  ill  dark  blue,  just  the  material  for 
winter,  at  5l)  cents  per  yard  ;  were  81. 

Special  table  tilled  with  liir-back 
Cloakings,  ends  ot  Astraclian  and  'White 
Broad  C9otli  marked  at  remnant  rates. 

The.se  are  bargains  for  immediate  buy- 
erf.  Sale  in  the  Basenienr. 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and 
flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 

It  is  a  concentrated  Soup 
“Stock,”  pure,  palatable  and 
economical.  A  two  ounce  jar 
sells  for  forty  cents  and  contains 
enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates 
of  Soup. 


Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles” — ^hiailed  fre‘ 


Armour  &  C(?''ipany,  Chicago, 


NEW  YORK 


CARPETS. 

AN  IMMENSE  LINE  OF 

ROYAL  WILTONS 

AND 

WILTON  VELVETS 

AT  THE  FORMEK  PRICE  OE  A  BRUSSELS. 

OIL  CLOTHS. 


ALIFORMIA 


REACHED  VIA 


From  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  and  enjoy  the 


WiriTER  OFiOURCOnTEnT 


Remnants  of  Sheets  at  SUc.  and  60c.  per  square  jard 
worth  double  the  money. 

I  SLA  II*  LISOLEVMH  A  STECIALTr. 


SEND  FOR  “  SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  CAUFORNIA. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


E.  L.  LOMAX, 

Gtn.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


We  offer  the  balance  of  stock  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufai  turer  in  Europe,  consisting  of  Irish  Point, 
Brussels  and  Tamboured  Lace  Curtains  and  Sash 
Goods, 

At  lent  than  Importer’s  wholesale  price. 

FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

in  Silk,  Wool  and  Cotton  (latest  styles  and  colorings). 
At  about  one-half  their  ralne. 

SHEPPARD,  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVE.,  lilTH  AND  UTH  STS. 


E.  DICKINSON, 


General  Manager. 


TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS 


TIFFANY  GLASS  AND  DECORATING  COMPANY 
^  ^  333  TO  341  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

^jjo  the  tiffany  chapel  as  exhibited  at  the  world’s  fair 
«10  will  remain  on  exhibition  daily  until  DECEMBER  1ST 
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FOR  ALL  SIX 


*  He  MEDITERRANEAN, 

B7  8PE0IALLT  GEABTEEED  STEAMEB, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525 
n'x:n'zi 

To  Benunda,  Axorra,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra.  Alg^lera, 
Malta  Alexandria.  Cairo,  the  BTramida,  Jaffa, 
Jeruaalem,  Bethlehem,  1  -many,  etc.; 

Calfa,  Mount  Carmel,  l^yront, 

Rhode*,  Smyrna,  K]iheaua. 
Conatanticople.  Athana, 

Naplea,  Bom  pell, 
and  Rome. 

This  granH  tour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  ccr- 
resooDOiDK  to  our  Jane. 

beavina  Kew  York  Feb.  6.  1895,  by  tbe  palatial  new 
American  Line  (Red  Star)  steamer  THE  FKJESLA  ND 
(7500  tons).  Ocean  and  K.  K.  tickets  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  for  Tonrisi  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Tourist  Apent,  111  Broadway,  N.  T. 
Official  Ticket  Agent  for  Penn.  R.  R.,  etc. 


FOR  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

Fori y-eight  hours  by  elegant  stesmrbip  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOURS,  GO  TO 

'W'sssrr  xsrxDxiEss. 

Thirty-day  trip;  16  days  in  the  tropics.  $6.00  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  informatiou  apply  to 

QUEBEC  S.  S.  CO.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

or  to  Thom  48  Cook  and  Son's  Agencies. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS. 

High-class,  person  ally-conducted  parties  leave  New  York 
Her.  1  (and  monthly)  per  North  German  I  Joyd,  visiting  South 
of  France  and  Italy;  all  expenses  included. 

HOLY  LAND,  vul^i^T’ac 

Personally-conducted  parties  also  lounced  to  leave  New 
York  per  North  German  Lloyd,  vlsitliig  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Nile, 
Palestine.  Turkey.  Greece,  etc  ,  Nov.  24,  Dec.  8,  Jan  19,  Feb  2 
INDEPENDENT  TICKETS  also  issued  (or  any  desired 
route  throimhout  Europe  and  Round  the  World  Agents  for  all 
Steam.<<hlp  Lines  and  brat  rooms  secured.  Estimates  for  an> 
round  of  travel  furnished.  Sole  agents  for  the 

THEWFIKIEH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
Luxuriously  arpointed  steamers  leave  CAIRO  Dec.  12,  26. 
Jan.  9,  and  weekly.  21-day  trip  to  flrst  cataract  and  back,  all 
sights  and  other  expenses  included;  rate  reduced  to  fl71.5U. 

hend  for  Gaze’s  Tourist  Gazette,  which  gives  particulars 
and  mention  t<inr  wanted. 

W,  H.  EAVES,  -  -  Ageut  H.  Gaze  A  Sons, 

201  Washlngh-n  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everybody  Goeit  With  PhUlipd, 

And  his  fourteen  years  of  er  -rience  in  bandliog  Cali 
fornia  Excursions  is  .  guaran,  that  the  Phillips-Kork 
Island  Bzcnrsious  are  tue  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholsiered  eats,  running  cn  fast 
trains,  under  t)>e  lersonal  guidance  of  a  Phillips  mana¬ 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  trip,  eileepiug  Car  late 
t.-)  California  points  from  Boston  $8  UO,  fr^m  Chh-ago  M. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Chicago  'i'bursdays 
via  r>tenic  Route  (D  &  R.  O.).  the  only  line  through  Salt 
Lake  to  San  Francis'-o  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  rates,  berth  reservations  or  information,  address, 
A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  296  Wash.  St^  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  15  Exchange  St.,  Uuffiilo,  N.  Y. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  239  Broad  way  ,_N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ill  S.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  Phillips  A  Co  ,  104  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

G.  P.  A..  Chicago.  III. 


COOK’S  TOURS. 

FIITY-TH  BD  YEAR. 

tJgyjitf  the  Ifile,  and  JPaleHtiiie. 

Fi  at  departure  from  New  York  by  N.  S.  NormannU,  Jan. 5. 
Includirg  trip  on  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract  and  Camping 
Tour  in  the  Holy  Land. 

CruiseH  to  the  Tropics, 

Three  attractive  Winter  Cruises  by  the  One  steamships  of 
the  Quebec  hteamship  Company  to  the  W eat  Indies. 

DeMriptlve  Prf>gramme8,  containing  Rates  and  full  partlc- 
nlars  Free  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

261  and  1,2X5,  Broadwny,  NEW  YOBBL. 


A  Personally  Condncted  select  party  to  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  the  M<  dlterranean  Sea  region.  Southern  Enrope,  Paris 
and  London,  sailing  from  Nrw  York  Jan.  5  1895,  on  the 
Steamer  “  Ntmnannia  "  For  particulars  addteas  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Cboslbt  (formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.),  786  Pntram  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Any  Sabsrribei  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  oe  a(K;ommoidated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  o.*  postal  card,  the  name  and 
aldresF  to  which  be  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


You  Would  Buy  u  Set 


Of  these  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  but  you 
think  there  must  be  some  catch  on  account 
of  the  small  sum  asked  for  them.  It  is  a 
genuine  offer  and  we  do  this  to  dispose 
of  them  quickly. 

Remeniber  wc  Refund  your  Money 

IF  YOU  FIND  THEY  ARE  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 

YOU  KNOW  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WOULD  NOT 
BE  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  PAPER 
IF  IT  WAS  NOT  GENUINE.  ORDER  TO-DAY. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  A  SET  OR  MORE 
AT^ONCE  AS  THOUSANDS  WILL  AVAIL  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

‘First  Gome  First  Served’ 


How  are  we  able  to  do  it? 

These  Spoons  were  made  up  especially  for  the  World’s  Fair  trade,  by 

T«E  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Limited, 

and  were  left  on  their  bauds.  In  order  to  dispose  of  them  Quickly,  we  make  this  unheard 
of  ufTer.  SIX  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  after  dinner  coffee  size,  HEAVY  COIN  SILVER 
PLATED,  with  GOLD  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  representing  a  different  build¬ 
ing  of  the  World’s  Fair.  The  handles  are  finely  chased,  showing  bead  of  Coluinlxis, 
and  dates  1492-1893  and  wording  “World’s  Fair  City.”  They  arc  genuine  works  of 
art,  making  one  of  the  finest  souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair 
for  $9.00 ;  we  now  offer  the  balance  of  this  stock  at  ONLY  09  CENTS.  Sent  i:)  elegant 
plush  lined  case,  properly  pattked,  and  express  prepaid  to  any  address.  Scud  Postal  Note 
or  Currency.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  goods  are  not  as  represented. 

LEONARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  Dept.  A 378,  20  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

What  the  “Christian  at  Work”  of  New  York  hat  to  say  in  their  i  jsue  of  March  22, 1894. 

“’These  Spoons  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  se’’  .“r 
them  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  receive  such  dainty  and  useful  souvenirs  of  the  Wond’s 
Fair  as  these  Spoons  are.  ’The  Leonard  Msiiufacturiiig  Company  will  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  question  return  the  money  sent  in  payment  if  the  Spoons  fall  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  belinve,  however,  that  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so." 


Ahosr  ponikAM  Desk  iver  mape.  Solid  OAK  tmroushout,  hano-rubbco.  5  eeet  hioh, 
•  »  FEET  WIDE,  10>k  INCHES  DEEP.  TmE  LAUNDRY  AND  ToiLCT  SoAPS.  BORAXINE”  AND 
^OOJESIUC  TOIICT  ARTICLES.  BOU6HT  AT  RETAIL  WOULD 

r.;.;,.:,*!8:8S}You6.tA«j»5.,$  moo- 

Vt  WIU.  SEND  Box  AND  BtSA  ON  THIRTY  DAYS*  TRIALt  IF  SATISFACTORY^  YOU  CAN  REMIT  bIO.OQL 
IV  MOTg  NOLO  OOOOO  SUMBCT  TO  OIM  OROtR.  _  ..a  ■. 

Svangtlltt  Oetobtr  18tk  amf  Hou.  16th  TheJJUUUN  SQAP/V6.(h- 


XUM 


Ir, 


